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Flarvard Publications 
cS 
The History of the United States Postoffice to 1829, 


by Wesley E. Rich 


Scarcely any activity of the Federal government so intimately affects the life of the ordinary 
citizen as the service of the Post Office Department, the early history of which is here 
recounted with a fulness that ensures an instructive and entertaining book. Even the discus- 
sion of financial operations and of politics is full of the homely detail that makes the past 
vividly alive again to the modern reader. $2.00. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics 


Published in November, February, May, and August; edited by members of the Department 
of Economics in Harvard University. Contents for August : The Coal Commission Reports 
and the Coal Situation, by M. B. Hammond; Some Fallacies in the Interpretation of Social 
Cost, by F. H. Knight ; The United States Steel Corporation and Industrial Stabilization, by 
Abraham Berglund ; Competitive Illusion as Cause of Business Cycles, by Thomas W. Mitchell; 
The Immigration Law of 1924, by Henry P. Fairchild. Price, $1.35 a copy; $5.00 a year. 


Studies in the History of Medizval Science, dy Charles H. Haskins 


Based upon research in manuscript collections in all parts of Europe, this volume brings to 
light much material not previously known. It discusses the science of the Arabs and its 
transmission to western Europe; the Greek phase of the mediaeval scient’Sc renaissance; 
scientific activities at the Sicilian court of Frederick II; and miscellaneous scientific interests. 
Every one interested in the history of ideas wlll recognize the high value of this contribution 
to scholarship. $6.00. 


A Present-Day Conception of Mental Disorders, dy C. M. Campbell 


Vague talk of mental disorders is so prevalent in these days that there is need for the dis- 
passionate statement offered in this little book. The term is now used to cover a wide range 
of cases, many of which seem trivial but which are none the less significant. To look upon 
them simply as human ailments brings relief to all who have suffered from them; it encourages 
patients to seek advice betimes ; and it illuminates many problems of wider social import. $1.00. 


The Intelligence of Continuation-School Children in Massachusetts, 
by L. T. Hopkins 


The establishment of continuation-schools and the development of group intelligence-tests 
have recently provided new data for a scientific investigation of school-mortality. Dr. Hop- 
kins, using these two methods of approach, questions the validity of the old explanation of 
economic necessity as the main cause for children’s leaving school as soon as they are able 
$1. 2 so. His study will attract marked attention both from educators and from sociologists. 








The Sense of Immortality, y Philip Cabot 


Mr. Cabot here gives expression to what has become the fundamental conviction of his life, 
forced upon him by a remarkable personal experience. Seldom has the belief in immortality 
been more cogently set forth; seldom have words been compelled to carry such depth of 
meaning. His faith will carry unusual weight and suggestion to the hesitant who are still 
debating the question of immortality. $1.00 


Harvard University Press 
26 Randall Hall Harvard University Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Search After Values 


With this number, The Journat of Soctar 
Forces completes its second volume. To “point 
with pride” to the reception which has been ac- 
corded its first two years of efforts, while grati- 
fying, is less important than to indicate some of 
its plans for the future. While, therefore, some 
reference will be made subsequently to its two- 
year contribution, the essential task of this page is 
to proceed to a partial summary of coming 
features. 

Perhaps the first item should be that concern- 
ing its editorial group. Gerald W. Johnson, who 
has been a contributing editor, joins the editorial 
board and becomes resident at the University of 
North Carolina as head of the new work in jour- 
nalism. Readers of The Journat will recall 
some very recent articles in the American Mer- 
cury, The Survey, and The Journaw of Socrat 
Forces. That they combine keen social analysis 
with fine literary expression will not be doubted 
by any who have read “Mr. Babbitt Arrives 
at Erzerum,” “Behind the Monster’s Mask,” “Is- 
sachar Is a Strong Ass,” “Critical Attitudes North 
and South,” “How the North Looks to the 
South,” “The South Takes the Offensive,” and 
“Saving Souls.” Readers of The JouRNAL may, 
therefore, find confidence in this added strength 
to its editorial policy and method. 

The National Community Center Association, of 
which Robert E. Park of the University of Chi- 
cago is President, and Le Roy E. Bowman of Col- 
umbia, Chairman of the National Conference of 
Social Work Committee on the Community, is 
Secretary, has made arrangements with The 
Journat of Soctat Forces to utilize a depart- 
ment called “The Community” for its official ex- 
pression. The codperative plan will begin in 
November, the first number of the new volume, 
with Le Roy E. Bowman editing the Department, 
and will, in the judgment of many, offer one of 
the most distinctive opportunities for contribu- 
tions to this field that has been proposed any- 
where. It is almost superfluous to say, therefore, 


that readers may count on something else that is 
different, to which they may look forward with 
each bi-monthly JournaL. Dr. Steiner will con- 
tinue his own articles on community organization 
and with Mr. Bowman will be looking for the 
best contributed articles on this subject. 

George B. Logan of the University of North 
Carolina, whose articles on “The Reconstruction 
of Humanism,” and “The Uses of Liberty” will 
be recalled by readers, will contribute regularly 
under the several departments, brief but usable 
abstracts of articles dealing with social work and 
social technique, exclusive of the more theoretical 
articles and differing from the usual abstracts, 
And Guy B. Johnson, who has joined the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Institute for Research in 
Social Science, will from time to time contribute 
news notes in the several departments condensed 
and summarized to help the practical worker. He 
has contributed to The JourNat so far “A Socio- 
logical Interpretation of the New Ku-Klux 
Movement” and “The Negro Migration” and will 
present soon a study of the families of college 
graduates. 

In the effort to double the circulation of The 
JourNAL so’ that its values may be more widely 
distributed Guion Griffis Johnson will take charge 
of the circulation program. There are many evi- 
dences that all that The JourNat needs to in- 
crease its constituency rapidly is to become known 
in specific ways. Mrs. Johnson’s degree in Jour- 
nalism from the University of Missouri and her 
experience in teaching will enable her to codrdi- 
nate the circulation problem closely with the edi- 
torial and research policies of The JourNAL. 


The Library and Workshop needs no new 
emphasis to call attention to the scientific book 
review department conducted by Professor 
Barnes and Professor Hankins, which will gen- 
erally be admitted to be the best of its kind in 
the field of sociological literature. Aside from 
the very limited budget now being set aside for 
this work, The JourNAL ought to have, and must 
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have in time, an adequate special fund to insure 
“The Library and Workshop” against unneces- 
sary limitations. 

Other special features, together with annornce- 
ment of many new articles, will be listed in the 
“Search After Values” for the November Jour- 
NAL, and may be omitted here in order to take a 
little look-back at the previous numbers of The 
JourNAL, and to point out briefly some of the 
volumes that are coming from JouRNAL articles 


and something of the present contributors to the. 


September number. Other items which should 
be included are excerpts from letters to The 
JourNAL, as they criticise The JouRNAL’s stand- 
ard of “values.” Mr. Powell of Richmond feels 
strongly that the publication of Mr. Herskovits’ 
review of “White America” was disgraceful, 
while others criticise Professor Hankins on the 
ground that he is too severe on the Catholic 
Church. But these will have to wait. 

The foregoing discussion concerning the poli- 
cies, plans, and interpretations of The JourRNAL 
may well be supplemented and illustrated by a 
short summary of its contributions during the 
first two years. Interest in such a summary has 
been accentuated by the frequent requests that 
have come to the editors’ desk as to the avail- 
ability of The Journat for classroom teaching. 
Of the contributions, for instance, from univer- 
sity and college workshops there shave been not 
less than 135, while more than one hundred simi- 
larly valuable contributicns have come from the 
active field of public welfare and social work. 
If these contributions again be classified under the 
divisions of “general social theory” and of “prac- 
tical applications” there would appear in the 
former some four score, and in the latter more 
than 150. A still further classification reveals 
the fact that three score of these were leading 
contributed articles while the others presented a 
wide variety of departmental offerings. The dis- 
tribution of departmental articles shows at ‘east 
thirty-four under “Teaching and Research in the 
Social Sciences,” forty-three under “Conferences 
for Social Work,” forty-five under “Public Wel- 
fare and Social Work,” twenty-one under “Inter- 
racial Codperation,” eighteen under “Church and 
Social Work,” twenty-one under “County and 


Country Life Programs,” sixteen under “Work - 


of Women’s Organizations,” and twenty-one 


under “Progress of Town and City Government.” 
The “Library and Workshop” has presented well 
written reviews and notes of more than 250 vol- 
umes by some fifty different specialists, while the 
editorials have attempted to present viewpoints 
germane to social interpretation. 

The teacher in search of dependable social 
theory will find articles by Professor Franklin 
Henry Giddings on “Measurements of Social 
Forces,” “Social Variables,’ “The Pluralistic 
Field and the Sample,” “Classification of Societal 
Facts,” and a half dozen more to come; also from 
Columbia University Professor John Dewey on 
“The School as a4 Means of Developing Social 
Consciousness,” by Professor W. H. Kilpatrick 
on “Problems and Dangers of the School and 
Education”; by Professor W. F. Ogburn on 
“Business Fluctuations as Social Forces”; from 
Harvard two articles by Dean Roscoe Pound 
on “Law and Morals”; from Yale three 
articles by Professor Charles A. Dinsmore on 
“Religious Certitude in an Age of Science”; 
from Wisconsin several articles by Professor 
E. A. Ross on “Roads to Social Peace”; and 
articles by Professor Gillan on various topics; 
from Missouri by Professor Charles A. Ell- 
wood, “Scientific Methods of Studying Human 
Society”; from University of Chicago by Pro- 
fessor James H. Tufts, “Some Larger Aspects 
of Social Work”; by Professor Ernest W. Bur- 
gess, “The Interdependency of Sociology and So- 
cial Work,” and Professor Charles A. Merriam 
on a number of topics; from Brown University 
by Professor J. Q. Dealey on “Government in 
Relation to Social Progress”; from Minnesota, 
articles by Chapin, Mudgett, and others; from 
Dartmouth, by Malcolm Willey and Staurt Rice; 
from Smith College, by Harry Elmer Barnes and 
Frank Hankins ; and others from the Universities 
of Kansas, Colorado, North Dakota, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, California, Southern California, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Montana, Washington, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Tulane, Cornell, Goucher, Swarthmore, 
Haverford, Hunter, Wellesley, Wake Forest, 
Elon, Fisher, Berea, Tuskegee, Baylor College, 
Texas A. and M., North Carolina A. and E., 
North Carolina College for Women, Butler, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Northwestern, and others. 
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One of the most interesting observations grow- 
ing outof an examination of this list of contri- 
butions from university and college workshops is 
the wide range of interest reflected in the studies 
presented by college men, so that, after all, there 
is no close line of demarcation between “theory” 
and “practice” as attempted above. The vast 


amount of material that is coming to The Jour- 
NAL from college and university workshops con- 
stitutes one of the finest evidences that sociological 
study and social work in this country is on the 
eve of a really creative epoch. And among the 


The JourNat of Soctat Forces 


most hopeful signs will be found in the array of 
younger students who are giving evidence of a 
very dependable future. 


No less important or interesting are the similar 
varied contributions made by leaders in the fields 
of public welfare and general social work. A 
glance at the index which comes as a separate 
supplement will suffice pending a special illus- 
trative summary to be brought out in the Novem- 
ber issue. In the meantime the September con- 
tributors will prove of interest. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE JOURNAL 


The leading article on “The Study of Cases” 
by Professor Franklin Henry Giddings consti- 
tutes Chapter Six of a volume now in press en- 
titled “The Scientific Study of Human Society.” 
The full contents of this remarkable volume, be- 
sides the preface, introduction, and other detailed 
matter, will include: 

Chapter I, Societal Patterns. 

Chapter II, Societal Variables. 

Chapter III, The Scientific Scrutiny of Societal 
Facts. 

Chapter IV, The Classification of Societal 
Facts. 

Chapter V, The Pluralistic Field and the 
Sample. 

Chapter VI, The Study of Cases. 

Chapter VII, The Significance of Casual 
Groups. 

Chapter VIII, Societal Teleology. 

Chapter IX, The Validity of Inference from 
Societal Experimentation. 

Chapter X, Exploration and Survey. 

Chapter XI, The Measurement of Societal 
Energies and Trends. 

Chapter XII, Methods of Measurement. 

The book, for which proof is now being read, 
will appear from the University of North Caro- 
lina Press in early November, and will undoubt- 
edly be one of the most distinctive contributions 
that Professor Giddings has made. A further 
special statement concerning the volume will be 
made in the November Journat. Indications 


are that it will have a very quick and large cir- 
culation, both among all students of the social 
sciences and as a classroom text for advanced 
classes. The beauty of it is that it will be time- 
less as a type, while such chapters as I, VI, and 
VIII will open up new resource and method for 
the teacher. 

The second article in the September number, by 
Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, is Chapter II 
of one of Professor Ross’s most timely books 
which is appearing from the University of North 
Carolina Press in early October. It is published 
under the title “Roads to Social Peace,” and other 
chapters include : 

I, The Avoidance of Sectionalism. 

II, Quenching of Sectarian Strife. 

III, The Promotion of Peace Among Nation- 
alities. 

IV, Mitigation of Class Struggle. 

V, The Allaying of Town-Country Conflict. 

VI, Conclusion. 


Since this book went to press many incidents 
in the United States have transpired to indicate 
that Professor Ross’s book, written in his usual 
lucid style, is one of the most timely contribu- 
tions that could be made. 

Professor E. C. Branson’s article in this num- 
ber on “The Farm Women of France” is Chap- 
ter 32 of a volume which will appear some time 
during the fall from the University of North 
Carolina Press, dealing with aspects of what Pro- 
fessor Branson calls “the rural end of civiliza- 
tion” in Denmark, France and Germany. The 
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volume will be different from the usual type, in 
that its presentations are interesting stories, 
frankly presented, without any claim of dealing 
with any more comprehensive view of such civil- 
ization than is apparent in these letters which Dr. 
Branson wrote while abroad. 

Professor R. D. McKenszie’s series of articles 
on “Non-Partisan Politics in Seattle, Washing- 
ton” have been reprinted with paper covers under 
the title “Social Forces: A Study of Non-Parti- 
san Politics,” and can be had from The JouRNAL 
of Soctat Forces or the University of North 
Carolina Press. 

Other volumes to be appearing either from the 
University of North Carolina Press or from some 
of the New York publishers will include “South- 
ern Pioneers in Social Interpretation,” and “A 
Decade of Social Progress,” with others to be 
announced later. Some very valuable manuscripts 
are being promised, like those of Professors Gold- 
enweiser and Calhoun; while “State Systems of 
Public Welfare,” begun in this number, will make 
an excellent small volume invaluable as a refer- 
ence. 

Howard Woolston’s article on immigration 


policy in this number is a fitting companion to 
his recent reinterpretation of the Malthusian doc- 


trine. From the University of Washington at 
Seattle also comes the first of a series of articles 
on “State Systems of Public Welfare” by B. W. 
Willard. R. Clyde White in this number has con- 
tributed a second article since going to Texas 
A. and M. a year ago. Readers of The JourNAL 
have come to expect from Stuart A. Rice and 
Malcolm Willey of Dartmouth, contributions 
which are to be read and not put aside. George 
B. Logan of the University of North Carolina 
is presenting another aspect of his discussion of 
the dynamics of liberty. Edgar Legare Penning- 
ton is a Georgian who sees many things below 
the surface. Floyd H. Alport’s volume on “Social 
Psychology” is still going strong. A. W. Cal- 
houn of Brookwood Labor College has recently 
contributed “Functional Democracy.” J. L. Gil- 
lin of the University of Wisconsin will continue 
the discussion of “Economic Factors in the Mak- 
ing of Criminals.” Mrs. Sheffield’s article was 
presented in substance at the National Conference 
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of Social Work. W. E. Garnett is head of the 
Department of Rural Sociology at the Texas A. 
and M. Ccllege. John Francis O’Brien will com- 
plete his article on “The Socialization of the 
Church” in the next number. Frederick E. Lum- 
ley sends us “The Preacher’s Right to Marry” 
from the Yale School of Religion. Andrew Rals- 
ton, who contributes “What Race Equality 
Means to the Negro,” was awarded one of the 
competitive prizes in Paris a few years ago. Wil- 
son Gee has organized the Department of Rural 
Social Economics at the University of Virginia. 
T. Earle Sullenger is Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Omaha. Laurence Vail Cole- 
man is practicing what he preaches in making 
available the Smithsonian resources at Washing- 
ton. Harry Elmer Barnes gave courses at the 
University of Wisconsin, and Frank H. Hankins 
at Cornell University during the summer sessions. 
The personnel of the remarkable group of book 
reviews may be found from an examination of 
the reviews themselves, beginning with Professor 
Bernard’s timely discussion of present trends in 
Social Psychology. 


NEXT MONTH AND NEXT 


Following his discussion in this month’s “Li- 
brary and Workshop” Professor Bernard of the 
University of Minnesota will begin in the Novem- 
ber issue a series of articles on “The Concept of 
Progress.” The first will deal with population 
problems in relation to progress; the second with 
theological ; the third with metaphysical ; and the 
fourth with scientific theories of progress. 

Other articles now ready include, besides papers 
of Giddings, Ross, Barnes, Ellwood, Bernard, 
and others previously mentioned, those by Bogar- 
dus, Chapin, Steiner, Kilpatrick, Hayes, Radcliff, 
Davis, Thompson, Reed, and many others. There 
will be continued the special discussions of social- 
industrial problems, and special critical analyses 
of Georgia, Virginia, Maryland by John Wade, 
Ivan McDougle, and Iva L. Peters. 

In an early issue Monroe W. Work will pre- 
sent an interpretation of Booker Washington in 
the list of Southern Pioneers, while in the same 
series a number of special features will be ready 
for announcement soon. 








Stimulating Books for the Social Scientist 





THE HOBO 
By Nets ANDERSON 


A serious, sympathetic, and first-hand 
picture of the homeless man in his own 
environment. 


$2.50, postpaid $2.60 
THE NEGRO IN CHICAGO 
By Tue Cuicaco CoMMISSION ON 
Race RELATIONS 


Studies a phase of urban life and reveals 
the facts behind an old and ever-present 


problem. 
$4.00, postpaid $4.15 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SCIENCE OF SOCIOLOGY 


By Rospert E. Park and ERNEST 
W. BurceEss 
The new 1924 edition contains additional 
material, a partial revision of subject-mat- 
ter, and a bibliography that has been brought 
completely up to date. 
$4.50, postpaid $4.70 
LAW AND FREEDOM IN THE 
SCHOOL 


By Greorce A. CoE 
A critique of our present educational 
methods and a formulation of a progressive 
philosophy of education. 
$1.75, postpaid $1.85 
TRUANCY AND NON-ATTEND- 
ANCE IN THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS 
By Epita Assott and SopHONISBA 
BRECKINRIDGE 


A study of the social aspects of the com- 
pulsory education and child-labor legislation 


of Illinois. 
$2.00, postpaid $2.10 


GOVERNMENT IN ILLINOIS 


By Watter F. Dopp and Sure 
Hutcuison Dopp 
A practical view of government as it is 
linked with the life of every citizen. 
$3.00, postpaid $3.15 


MADELINE McDOWELL 
BRECKINRIDGE 


By SopHonisBa P. BRECKINRIDGE 


More than a biography, it is a fascinating 
history of social progress in Kentucky. 
$2.50, postpaid $2.60 


IMMIGRATION 
Select Documents and Case Records 
By Epirse AsBsott 


“Stranded en route” is but one of the 
many perilous situations from which the 
Immigrants’ Protective League and similar 
organizations are able to rescue bewildered 
aliens. In this splendid selection of case 
records, Miss Abbott presents the immigra- 
tion problem of this country in an unusually 
effective manner. A book for the student 
and the social worker. 

$4.50, postpaid $4.65 


ORIGINS OF SOCIOLOGY 


By Atsion W. SMALL 


In his latest work, Dr. Small turns from 
general sociology to make an appeal for 
more attention to the historical and meth- 
odological aspects of social science. He 
traces the line of descent between pre-sci- 
entific social rationalizings and the socio- 
logical branch of positivistic social science, 
through the German historians, economists, 
and political scientists. Not as an isolated 
phenomenon, but as the product of a definite 
evolution does sociology appear in this syl- 
labus and source i 

$3.00, postpaid $3.15 


NON-VOTING 
Causes and Methods of Control 


By Cuarves E. Merriam and 
Haroip F. GosNELL 


An actual inquiry into the interest or 
motives of 6,000 voters, of the drive that 
animates them to vote or of the obstacles— 
physical, legal, or otherwise—that inhibit 
them from voting. Each important reason 
is analyzed at length: physical difficulties, 
legal and administrative obstacles, disbelief 
in women’s voting, disgust with politics, 
general indifference and inertia. 

$2.50 and $1.60, postage 10 cents extra 
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THE STUDY OF CASES 


FRANKLIN H. Grppincs 


HE ATTRIBUTE or trait, in virtue of 

which an individual or other unit is as- 

signed to this or that class when we sort 
things, is an abstraction. We arrive at it by 
analytical thinking. In the real world it does not 
exist apart from the person or thing that is sorted, 
and in whom or in which it is associated with 
other attributes. No scientific study can prosper 
when this elemental truth is more than tempo- 
rarily forgotten, or is too often or too long 
ignored. Always we must come back from our 
abstractions and our generalizations to a new 
scrutiny of concrete aggregates; to actual human 
individuals, actual animals and plants, actual 
inorganic things. 

Also, we must keep in mind the fact that every 
individual or other so-called unit that we can 
study is in reality an aggregate. It is made up 
of components, each of which is an aggregate 
made up of components, and so on back through 
molecule and atom to electron, which looks to us 
now like ultima thule, but presumably is not. 

Therefore, it seems, everything that we can 
study is a pluralistic field, and, in strict theory 
(as has already been remarked) every pluralistic 
field in the world of actuality which we can actu- 
ally know is a sample, or a part of a sample, taken 
from an infinite field. | 

To say all this in so many words is perhaps to 
be too scrupulously academic. To students of the 
older sciences I suspect that it is, but I have rea- 
son to think that to students of the sciences of 
society it ought to be said now and then. The 
societal field is so extensive and so complicated 


that it is not easy to keep it all in view. By keep- 
ing it all in view I of course do not mean attempt- 
ing to become proficient in the study of every part 
of it. That would be out of the question. I mean 
only attempting to see how every part of the 
societal field is related to every other part, and 
every aspect to every other aspect, and therefore 
to realize the necessity of checking up expert 
work in one domain by expert work in another. 
At the moment I am trying to help the scientific 
student of society to see that there are two ele- 
mentary and fundamental aspects of his subject 
matter which he must continuously keep in mind, 
and never permit to become dissociated in his 
thinking. . 

One of these aspects is the distribution of every 
attribute or trait that he discovers. How widely, 
for example, is the attribute “blondness” dis- 
tributed in a population ; how widely is the status 
“foreign born” distributed; how widely is the 
condition “dependency” distributed ; and so on? 
This is a statistical aspect. 

The other aspect to be kept in mind is, What 
and how many distinguishable attributes are 
found in combination, first in any reasonably 
good sample of a pluralistic field; second, in any 
given component group or individual or other 
unit entering into the composition of the sample. 
For example, what other conditions besides de- 
pendency, and what attributes of status, habit or 
trait may be discovered in the make-up of a 
dependent family or a dependent individual ? 

It is plain that we have here two definitely 
contrasted procedures. In the one we follow the 
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distribution of a particular trait, quality, habit or 
other phenomenon as far as we can. In the other 
we ascertain as completely as we can the number 
and variety of traits, qualities, habits, or what not, 
combined in a particular instance. The first of 
these procedures has long been known as the 
statistical method, which of course it is. The 
second procedure has almost as long been known 
as the case method, or the study of cases. It is 
sometimes called the monographic or intensive 
method, a name associated with the life work of 
LePlay. It is also sometimes called the diagnostic 
method. 

The term last named reminds us that at this 
point we should observe the distinction between 
case study and case work. In case work the social 
worker of whatever description is attempting to 
bring about a reconditioning and improvement in 
his “case.” The nurse codperating with the phy- 
sician is attempting to restore her patient to 
health. The psychiatrist is attempting to bring 
about an orderly and normal mental functioning. 
The worker among destitute or degenerate fam- 
ilies is attempting to bring about normal relations, 
activities and status. The neighborhood worker 
is trying to clean up, stimulate and re-order the 
neighborhood ; the community worker is under- 
taking to deepen the sense of community responsi- 
bility, to make community organization more com- 
plete and effective, and to raise the standards of 
community welfare. Real achievement in any of 
these fields, it should be unnecessary to argue, is 
impossible unless effort is directed by knowledge. 
The “case” must be diagnosed and understood be- 
fore it can be effectively handled and bettered. 
This preliminary enterprise is case study. 

The range of case study in the societal domain 
is as wide as human interests, its continuity is as 
prolonged as human history. The case under in- 
vestigation may be one human individual only or 
only an episode in his life ; or it might conceivably 
be a nation or an empire, or an epoch of history. 
The cases with which social workers are apt to 
be concerned are individuals, families, neighbor- 
hoods and communities. The cases in which eth- 


nologists, historians, and statesmen are apt to be 
interested are non-civilized tribes, culture areas, 
historical epochs and politically organized popula- 
tions. Demographers are concerned with the evo- 
lution and degeneration of populations in respect 
of their biological and psychological quality, and 
of their vitality. 
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The study of cases in a field as complicated as 
the societal has naturally enough been more or 
less unsystematic. Sometimes it has been more 
pretentious than painstaking, but on the whole it 
has made headway. It has developed, or rather 
it is developing, a technique, by no means perfect 
but distinctly promising. The first rule and prin- 
ciple of it is summarized in the one word 
“thoroughness.” The first task, when taking up 
the study of a case, is to find out all that can be 
found out about it, and to scrutinize every seem- 
ing fact to make sure of actuality. A careful per- 
son of good intelligence, who is plodding and con- 
scientious, can become a successful student of 
cases; a brilliant student who is careless and 
unmethodical never can. The second rule and 
principle of case study is that as rapidly and as 
widely as possible comparisons must be made of 
case with case. There is always a presumption 
that a case is, to a certain extent, unique; that 
nothing exactly like it is to be found elsewhere or 
has ever appeared before, and it is of the first 
importance that its exact variation from every- 
thing else should be determined ; but there is also 
a presuiaption that in many respects it is like 
other cases. If it is, a certain norm, or “usual” 
complex of factors can be ascertained. To de 
scribe it accurately is essential. Quantitative data 
may be discovered. It may be found that in cer- 
tain numerical features a case is average, below 
average, or above average. The measure should 
be determined. 

The greater part of social work must neces- 
sarily proceed with reference to norms of one or 
another kind. The case that is to be bettered in 
any way is presumably one that in various par- 
ticulars is below normal, average or standard. 
If it were not known or suspected to be so it 
would probably not receive attention as one call- 
ing for the effort of the social worker, and there 
would be no particular point in trying to help it. 
Therefore, plainly enough, it is the duty of the 
diagnostician to determine with as much exact- 
ness as possible what the norm, average of 
standard for this class of cases is. 

Roughly, it usually is determined by case ob- 
servers and monographists by mere observational 
comparison. The norms arrived at are approxi- 
mations only. But such studies are year by year 
becoming more precise, which means that statis- 
tical methods are being more and more employed 
and perfected. They are even being introduced 
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with success into ethnological studies and into 
studies of legislation. In demographic studies 
they are, of course, highly developed, and invari- 
ably are employed, as they are also at the other 
end of the case range, namely, in strictly scientific 
physiological and psychiatric studies of individu- 
als. It is in the middle range, namely in studies 
of families, neighborhoods and communities that 
exact methods are least developed and in which, 
it is to be hoped, they will presently receive more 
attention. 

The circumstance that students of social work 
cases are largely occupied with subnormal and 
abnormal phenomena creates an_ intellectual 
danger which calls for mention. Unless these 
investigators are constantly on guard their think- 
ing gets “off side.” They see humanity and the 
societal order in deceptive colours, inaccurate pro- 
portions and distorted perspectives. Now and 
then they acquire unfortunate “hunches.” To 
correct these errors and to avoid bias social work- 
ers and students of social work cases need to 
keep in touch with researches that are being car- 
ried on in the study of normal social and societal 
evolution, and to familiarize themselves with 
attested results. There has been much discussion 
of the value (or lack of value) of historical and 
systematic sociology for investigators in the fields 
of deficiency, delinquency, and dependency, and 
of neighborhood conditions. Teachers and social 
workers have been interviewed and their opinions 
have been collated. The net result has been an 
expression of doubt, running into dogmatic denial, 
of the “practical” value of sociology. If I may 
be permitted to express an individual reaction to 
this attitude, it is that the unbelievers have missed 
the point. I do not recall instances in which the 
writers of replies to questionnaires have pointed 
out what I believe to be the most substantial and 
important service of sociology to social workers. 
It cannot give them rules of technique; those 
must be developed out of trial and error experi- 
menting. But sociology can give them, and 
should give them, poise and balance, a compre- 
hensive view, a sense of relative values, an appre- 
hension of proportions and of probabilities. At- 
tentive study of the trend and sweep of societal 
evolution from primal folkways through bar- 
barisms and historic civilizations, to the compre- 


hensiveness and complexity of our existing so- 
cietal order cannot fail to nurture the saving 
grace and the sanity of common sense. 

One further aspect of case phenomena is sig- 
nificant, and an increasing recognition of it will 
greatly facilitate fruitful case study. Any case 
whatsoever is either fortuitious or historical. The 
fortuitious case is accidental or occasional. It 
“just happens,” once, or now and then. Often it 
is generative. That is to say, at the moment when 
it comes under observation the complicated phe- 
nomena which it presents are arising and begin- 
ning an evolution which may go on indefinitely. 
The historical case already when we encounter it 
“has a past.” 

Study of the historical case may or may not 
reveal origins ; the data may have been lost. The 
generative case illuminates as nothing else can 
the beginnings of things, the process of causation. 
Generative cases are every day, every hour aris- 
ing in human society, and to this fact we owe the 
possibility that one of these days we shall begin 
really to understand the nature of our societal 
activities and relationships; but if we were to 
study these only we should go far astray in our 
attempts to understand what processes have in 
them real promise of continuity and contribution 
to human well-being. To get knowledge of this 
latter sort we must learn also, as the historians 
have learned, how to study with scientific care 
and precision the historical case. 

In point of logic scientific method in history is 
only an application of those procedures of scru- 
tiny which all sciences avail themselves of to 
determine fact, and which in earlier pages I have 
described, but it is an application of them to one 
class of facts in particular, and it has become 
highly detailed and technical. 

The facts with which history has particularly 
to do are facts of record, and these are indis- 
pensable not only for history in the narrower 
meaning of the word but also in every domain 
of science and art, since an observation once 
made exists thenceforth only as recorded. There- 
fore, in the systematic accumulation and com- 
parison of observations in any field of scientific 
study, it is necessary to use or to rely upon the 
technical procedures of historical criticism. 

These procedures comprise, first the discrimi- 
nation of all secondary sources (including ab- 
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stracts and paraphrases) from primary sources ; 
second, the discrimination of copies (including 
both variants and exact transcripts) from origi- 
nals; third, the analysis of originals into com- 
ponents or elements, any of which may have an 
alluring history; and fourth, the scrutiny of 
testimonies recorded. 

The critical study of records, documentary and 
other, variously known as archaeology, pale- 
ography and epigraphy, proceeds through the sys- 
tematic comparison of record with record, or 
group of records with other groups, in which all 
perceived differences and resemblances are noted. 

Upon human testimony all our inferences and 
conclusions from narrative and statistical data 
ultimately rest. When we have discovered that 
historical or statistical documents are genuine as 
records, we still have to inquire whether the 
story they tell is credible. 

The scientific sifting of testimony, proceeds by 
observing resemblances and differences among 
witnesses, and by grouping or grading them with 
reference to specific qualifications. Only those 
witnesses are competent : 

1. Whose position in time and space is, or has 
been such with reference to the alleged fact, that 
they can or could have seen or heard it. This 
throws out hearsay, or secondary testimony, as of 
secondary value. 
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2. Who (a) have no motive to falsify, and 
who (b) are not liars by habit. 

3. Who are intellectually competent to observe 
or to hear and to report accurately ; (a) sane and 
not feeble minded, (b) not under hypnotic con- 
trol, (c) not under the control of an overmaster- 
ing passion or interest, and (d) not under the 
control of a mastering idea or suggestion. 

Until recently the challenging and sifting of 
testimony has been more meticulously, and, now 
and then, more expertly conducted in courts of 
justice than elsewhere. Cross examination chiefly 
has been relied on, and historians have lamented 
their inability to put dead witnesses on the stand, 
and to exclude irrelevant and misleading allega- . 
tions by application of standardized rules. Ex- 
perimental researches of psychology have now 
shown that legal procedures and safeguardings 
are far from satisfactory. Occurrences of which 
the observers have had no previous intimation 
have been enacted in the presence of exceptionally 
competent witnesses, in one instance a congress 
of psychologists. Their written reports of doings 
and sayings have been compared with one another 
and with the unbiassed testimony of cinema and 
dictophone. The revelations of human fallibility 
have been disconcerting. When truth is what we 
want, the eye witness must be checked up by 
circumstantial evidence, as that in turn, must be- 
checked by the eye witness. 


THE QUENCHING OF SECTARIAN STRIFE 
F. A. Ross 


NE OF THE most cheering developments 
of the modern epoch is the general aban- 
donment of the conviction that one wins 

God’s favor by extirpating those of alien faiths. 
What rivers of blood have run because God was 
conceived of as a “jealous” Being to whom the 
worship of another, or worship of Himself under 
other than His true name, is an affront! Both 
Judeo-Christianity and Islam, being monotheistic, 
have intolerance in their marrow. The ferocious 
religious wars which lacerated Europe from the 
middle of the sixteenth century to the middle of 
the seventeenth, testified to the possibilities of 
reciprocal extermination which lurked in the non- 


toleration of religious differences. There is in- 
deed, no limit to the torment the human race may 
inflict upon itself if it follows that path. 

Hence, there reigns among the discerning ones, 
a tacit agreement to dwell in peace with those of 
other faiths and overlook religious difference in 
all civil relations. This understanding might 
almost serve as a touchstone of true American- 
ism. In most of us dread of sectarian strife is 
so ingrained that we shun as a leper the fool who 
sounds the old jarring tocsin that God is dis- 
pleased at some people’s beliefs and observances 
and will be grateful if His true followers spare 
Him this displeasure. Today most ministers of 
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religion realize their solemn obligation to tread 
warily among the lightly slumbering hyenas of 
religious bigotry and he who stirs the passions 
which made men slay their fellows in the name 
of Jesus is looked upon as the thrower of a poison 
gas bomb. 

There is no scourge of society worse than strife 
over religion, for it is the elite who are decimated. 
The coarser natures, the sensualists, take small 
heed of religion and reck little how others wor- 
ship. It is the idealists, whose care is for the 
spiritual who become frenzied at the spectacle 
of another man’s heterodoxy. When a church 
backed by the state demands that man conform 
or rot in jail, the grosser sort say, “Oh, very 
well!” It is only the nobler who will suffer loss 
or exile rather than give up an ideal. This is 
why the English Puritans and the French Hugue- 
nots, who sought the American wilderness rather 
than be dictated to in the matter of religion, pro- 
vided a superior breed which has run bright 
threads down through American history. 

Unless they are using religion as a cloak for 
exploitation or lust of power, the persecutors, 
likewise, are far above the rabble in their concern 
for doctrine; so, if their heads are broken, the 
human stock is so much the poorer. Hence, as a 
means of eliminating the idealistic strains and 
leaving the fat-heads and belly-worshipers to be 
the master breeds, nothing can surpass bloody 
religious strife. 


Again, most other social oppositions fade and 
soften with the lapse of time. The quarrel some- 
how settles itself or it drifts out of the focus of 
vision as new interests call for new alignments. 
Not so is it with religious opposition. If today 
God is angry that we tolerate those who worship 
Him in different ways, He will be just as angry 
tomorrow—or the next day—or the day after. 
Then, too, there is no other form of strife in 
which the strivers do not feel at liberty to com- 
promise when the struggle is seen to cost them 
more than victory can bring. Sectaries, however, 
imagining themselves under the eye of their God, 
dare not compromise lest they incur God’s dis- 
favor. So they go on helplessly like fighting stags 
whose horns have become locked. 

Nothing has contributed more to the cause of 
social peace than the American discovery that 
religion does not languish if it ceases to be sup- 
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ported and guided by the state. In Europe the 
refusal of the civil power to accept any responsi- 
bility for the protection and maintenance of relig- 
ion has generally béen interpreted as betokening 
an indifference as to what may befall the spiritual 
interests of the people. A state recognizing no 
form of religion is called “godless ;” while the 
disestablishment of a state church is branded as 
an “act of national impiety.” American experi- 
ence proves that such epithets are underserved. 
Not only does religion flourish better here than 
in countries with a state church, but European 
visitors find no churchman on this side the water 
who wishes the state to reassume the care of 
religion. De Tocqueville testifies : 

I do not hesitate to affirm that during my stay in 
America I did not meet with a single individual, of the 
clergy or the laity, who was not of the same opinion on 
this point. 

Mimsterberg observes: 

While society remains indifferent as long as religion is 
enforced by external means, it becomes energetic as soon 
as it feels itself responsible for the general religious situa- 
tion. A religiously inclined population which has 
made churchliness a social and not a political obligation, 
affords the American church the most favorable condi- 
tions for its success that could be imagined. 


One might suppose that the neglect to sanction 
and sustain some nobler form of faith would 
handicap it in rivalry with the gross or benighted 
forms. When a minister of religion has nothing 
to live on but the free-will offerings of the faith- 
ful, will not the representative of an enlightened 
and social faith be at a disadvantage among us 
in competing with the propagators of ignorant 
and fanatical varieties of religion? Just this has 
occurred in certain backward parts of this coun- 
try. In the late eighteenth century and early 
nineteenth century more silly sects were spawned 
in the United States than in any other part of the 
world, save only Russia. The one thing which 
finally checked the multiplication among us of 
cranky sects, at odds with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity and with the real welfare of society, has 
been the immense development of public instruc- 
tion. It is not long after the state disestablishes 
the church before it resolves to establish the 
school. A state which should do nothing for 
either church or school would soon find the bulk 
of its people too little socialized to meet their 
responsibilities as citizens. 
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When religion ceases to be supported by reve- 
nues from endowments or the proceeds of tax- 
ation but must depend upon the gifts of parishion- 
ers, it has to submit to a process of democratiza- 
tion. Where the constitution of the church is 
elastic, the laity share more in the control of the 
church. Where this is fixed, the clergy are obli- 
gated to consider more the wishes and feelings 
of their fiock, to persuade rather than command. 
Then, too, religion is obliged to become simple 
and graspable. De Tocqueville says: 

I have seen no country in which Christianity is clothed 
with fewer forms, figures and observances than in the 
United States; or where it presents more distinct, more 
simple, or more general notions to the mind. 

There are no Romish priests who show less taste for 
the minute individual observances, for extraordinary or 
peculiar means of salvation, or who cling more to the 
spirit and less to the letter of the law, than the Roman 
Catholic priests of the United States. 


The participation of the congregation in wor- 
ship is emphasized. In an endowed or state-sup- 
ported church often you find elaborate and beau- 
tiful services being conducted although scarcely 
any are present save the officiating clergy. The 
absence of the faithful makes no difference for, 
after all, God is being glorified and propitiated. 
The people, on the other hand, are loth to pay for 
a worship in which they have no voice nor part. 
The Divine services they support will be valued 
less for themselves than for their efficacy in stir- 
ring an emotion of adoration in the worshiper. 
For the same reason the costly adornment of the 
sanctuary is less prized, for the human heart is 
regarded as the real seat of worship rather than 
a sanctified place before a sacred altar. 

In the state-supported church the clergyman’s 
whole duty may consist in the performance of the 
religious rites on appointed occasions. But in the 
church dependent on the free-will offerings of the 

‘members, he does not come off so easily. His 
sacerdotal functions shrivel, but he is much more 
occupied in giving the parishioner solace, counsel 
or instruction. The pastor becomes a combina- 
tion of priest, public teacher, personal counselor 
and social worker. 

Finally, a people-supported religion is likely to 
exhibit a practical spirit. A decade ago a French 
visitor, De Constant, was much impressed with 
this aspect of American religion. “It concerns 
itself with the present and especially with the 
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future—the future of humanity.” “It exalts 
everything that strengthens courage, confidence, 
self-sacrifice and initiative.” He quotes Bishop 
Philips Brooks as saying: “The mystery of the 
Holy Trinity appears insignificant in comparison 
with the enormous amount of moral and social 
work to be done by the American churches. Let 
every one enjoy his liberty and his own beliefs; 
the essential thing is what the church can do for 
its neighbors and the country.” 

The complete separation of church and state 
implies : 

a. Freedom of religious belief and the free 
exercise of worship within the limits of morality 
and public order. 

b. No religious test to be imposed for natural- 
ization, voting, office-holding or jury duty. 


c. No one may have his civil or political rights 
abridged by ecclesiastical provisions, nor may re- 
ligious views absolve one from the performance 
of his civil duties. 

d. No recognition of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

e. No public money to be devoted to the sup- 
port of religion. 

f. Cemeteries to be controlled by the munici- 
pality rather than the church. 

g. No indoctrination or obligatory participa- 
tion in worship in public schools or state educa- 
tional institutions. 

h. Ministers not to make the exercise of citizen 
functions a matter of conscience, or threaten 
spiritual penalties for one’s political activity. 


Most of this program was early realized in this 
country and of late it has been spreading rapidly 
over Christendom. What the English clergyman 
and essayist, Sydney Smith, thought about this 
American innovation a century ago is worth 
recording : 


It is hardly possible for any nation to show a greater 
superiority over another than the Americans, in this par- 
ticular, have done over this country. They have fairly 
and completely, and probably forever extinguished that 
spirit of religious persecution which has been the em- 
ployment and curse of mankind for four or five centuries 
—not only that persecution which imprisons and scourges 
for religious opinion, but the tyranny of incapacitation, 
which, by disqualifying from civil offices and cutting a 
man off from the lawful objects of ambition, endeavors 
to strangle religious freedom in silence and to enjoy all 
the advantages, without the blood, and noise, and fire of 
persecution. What passed in the mind of one mean 
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blockhead is a general history of all persecution. “This 
man pretends to know better than me—I cannot subdue 
him by argument; but I will take care he shall never be 
mayor or alderman of the town in which he lives; I will 
never consent to the repeal of the Test Act or to Catholic 
Emancipation; I will teach the fellow to differ from me 
in religious opinions!” So says the Episcopalean to the 
Catholic—and so the Catholic says to the Protestant. 
But the wisdom of America keeps them all down—secures 
to them all their just rights—gives to each of them their 
separate pews, and bells, and steeples—makes them all 
aldermen in their turn and quietly extinguishes the fag- 
gots which each is preparing for the combustion of the 
other. Nor is this indifference to religious subjects in 
the American people, but pure civilization—through com- 
prehension of what is best calculated to secure the public 
happiness and violated by the insolence of any human 
being, in the garb ana «under the sanction of religion. 


What embitterment we missed by the early 
separation of church and state may be guessed 
from certain laws found necessary in countries 
which have disestablished the Roman Catholic 
Church. In France, according to the Law of 
Separation of 1905, buildings used for worship 
belong to the public; no political meeting may be 
held in a church; no religious sign or emblem may 
be fixed on public monuments or in any public 
place save buildings used for worship, cemeteries, 
and monuments of the dead. The clergyman is 
prosecuted who, in a place of worship, insults or 
defames a public official, or who incites to resist 
the execution of the law or the legal acts of 
public authorities, or tends to arouse or arm one 
section of the citizens against the others. 

In Mexico in the Laws of Reform and the 
Constitution of 1857 one finds: 

The suppression of monasteries and the nation- 
alization of their property. 

Prohibition of novices’ taking the veil. 

Abolition of religious holidays, save those speci- 
fied by law. 

The ringing of church bells to be subject to 
local ordinances. 

By the Constitution of 1917, the church is for- 
bidden : 

To own real estate or mortgages on same. 

To own church buildings or any other buildings. 

To possess invested funds or other productive 
Property. 

To maintain convents or nunneries. 

To conduct primary schools. 

To direct or administer charitable institutions. 

To solicit funds for its support outside of 
church buildings. 


To hold religious ceremonies outside of church 
buildings. 

To clothe its ministers with a garb indicative 
of their calling. 

Ministers of religion may not publicly criticize 
the government or officials. They may not vote, 
hold office, or assemble for political purposes. 
No political assembly may be held in a place of 
public worship. No political party may bear a 
name indicative of relation to any religious be- 
liefs. No religious periodical may comment on 
political affairs. No studies carried on in the- 
ological seminaries may be credited in a state uni- 
versity. Official permission must be obtained be- 
fore opening a new temple of worship for public 
use. 

These gyves are not wanton and persecutive, 
but are means found necessary for freeing the 
state and political life from clerical meddling. We 
dispense with such drastic measures in this coun- 
try only because here the distinctness of church 
and state is understood and accepted by all. 


MEANS OF AVOIDING SECTARIAN STRIFE 


Various policies suggest themselves for safe- 
guarding and perfecting religious peace. 

1. Neither churches nor groups formed on a 
religious basis should endeavor secretly to control 
political parties, nominations, elections, appoint- 
ments, or public policies. If a church feels justi- 
fied in supporting a man or a measure, let it do so 
openly and avow its real motives. 

2. In matters political or civic one’s religious 
convictions or church affiliations should be neither 
asset nor liability. They ought, in fact, to have 
no weight at all. Gratuitous allusion to them 
should be resented as injection of a foreign issue. 

3. Clergymen should beware of preaching a 
political sermon under the pretext that the issue 
is between simple right and wrong. 

4. Charter provisions as to the church affili- 
ation of the members of the governing board of 
a private educational, research, philanthropic, or 
civic institution are to be deplored. An instance 
is the former requirement that not less than two- 
thirds of the trustees of the University of Chi- 
cago should be Baptists. 

5. It is bad policy for church members to 
throw their custom, their patronage or their votes 
to the merchant, professional man or candidate 
who is their fellow member. Other churches will 
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follow suit and soon the community will be split 
along sectarian lines. The fewer the social, 
political, commercial, or professional advantages 
church membership bestows and the greater the 
spiritual advantages, the better will be the feel- 
ing among the churches. 

6. The churches should have a tacit agreement 
not to regard one another’s membership as a pas- 
ture for proselyting. 

7. The churches should avail themselves of 
every opportunity for public codéperation in moral, 
civic and social welfare movements. 

8. Now that there is a wholesome tendency to 
exalt life above ritual and character above creed, 
those who revive and stress points of doctrinal 
difference among the churches instead of empha- 
sizing their common treasure, should be sent to 
the rear. 

9. Clergymen who insist that their church shall 
have its own distinct newspapers, schools, social 
centers, recreation centers, charitable societies, 
lecture courses, boy scouts and factory welfare 
work and who forbid their members sharing in 
community undertakings along these lines are 
contributing to segregate people by religion and 
to delay the advent of civic consciousness and 
loyalty. 

10. There should be dissemination of the study 
of the greater religions of the world as expres- 
sions of the religious impulse in the human heart. 
Such study, disclosing that each religion speaks 
to its adherents with the same tone of authority, 
would break down that “absoluteness” from 
which spring fanaticism and intolerance. 

While religious liberty is as settled in America 
as anything can be, we may see strife spring up 
over the relation of church and state to education. 
It is not in the field of middle or higher education 
that the tension will arise. In this country church 
colleges led the way and the state university was 
an after-thought. Academies and church schools 
were in the field before the public high school be- 
came a power. But the public school was here 
before the church elementary school and one 
wonders what is the motive of the new policy of 
withdrawing the children of communicants from 
the public school and impounding them in the 
parish school. 

Religious people are quite justified in objecting 
in an elementary education so bare of religion as 
that of the public school must be. The remedy is 
to set aside week-day periods during which the 


pupils of the community school may go to ap- 
pointed places and receive religious instruction ac- 
cording to the wishes of their parents. Until 
this is provided for one can understand why 
many devout parents prefer the separate school 
with its emphasis on religion. 

But this denies the civil organization access to 
the budding mind. The modern democratic state 
is very far from being a mere coercive organiza- 
tion. To procure respect for its laws it puts its 
trust in civic attitude rather than in fear. By 
bringing the young under appropriate training in 
the public school it aims to socialize its future 
citizens. Now, if the children know no other 
schooling than that of the church, the democratic 
state misses all opportunity to build citizenship 
into them. The church is free to mould at will 
the sprouting conscience and to teach the child 
always to put her claims above those of the state, 
although the latter is the organ of the whole 
society. 

Again, segregation all through the formative 
years with those of its own faith in school and 
on playground is a poor foundation for a citizen- 
ship which shall respect the equal rights of fellow 
citizens of other faith or no faith, recognize gen- 
erously their virtues, and cooperate with them 
freely in every department of life save only that 
of religion. Separate church schooling has in 
store for us not the good will and fraternal spirit 
of the better type of American community but 
the old-world mutual suspicion and aloofness 
such as you find it in Trans-Caucasia where the 
life streams of Georgians, Armenians, Germans 
and Tartars flow side by side -without mingling. 

If the segregation of two and one quarter mil- 
lion children in church schools is a civic blight, 
it does not follow that the American state should 
imitate Oregon in disallowing the private school. 
There is a chance that a satisfactory division of 
the child’s time between public school and church 
school may be worked out. It may be that noth- 
ing should be attempted now, but that anxious 
patriots should trust the matter to be corrected 
by a change of sentiment within the religious 
bodies responsible for setting up the parochial 
school. As the public school is bettered and as 
ample opportunity is offered to impart religious 
instruction to the children enrolled in it, perhaps 
the will of the American Roman Catholics, Luth- 
erans and Adventists to maintain separate schools 
will crumble away. 
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COTTON AND SOME- ASPECTS OF SOUTHERN CIVILIZATION 


R. Crype WHITE 


OTTON is the outstanding economic fact 
Cj of the majority of the states south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Other agricul- 
tural products and manufacturers are by no 
means unimportant, but they are secondary to 
this one means of livelihood. Any one so promi- 
nent as cotton culture is likely to dominate obser- 
vations concerning civilization in a given region. 
It is the most obvious; it is to be found every- 
where ; prosperity is reckoned on it as a basis. In 
the Central North an observer is equally im- 
pressed with small grain culture ; he cannot escape 
its presence. It is the nature of the human mind 
to grasp the obvious first and then to make first 
observations a reference point for more specific 
analyses. So it is not at all exceptional that cot- 
ton has been pointed out as the cause of both the 
good fortunes and the misfortunes of the south- 
ern states. “The South” is supposed to be the 
most homogeneous large section in the United 
States. It is called the “Solid South,” when 
politics is the subject, or the “Old South,” when 
manners and customs are being discussed. When 
specific things are pointed out, it is often charac- 
terized as the place where cotton, Negroes, farm 
tenancy and illiteracy are foufnd in abundance and 
where they exist in correlative relations. 


One of the tasks of sociology is to analyze 
scientifically facts upon which social theory and 
public policy rest. Every sociologist knows that 
often what is most obvious is not most important, 
and yet public policy is too frequently based upon 
unsystematic observation and inadequate analysis. 
Complex matters, such as race relations, labor 
supply, illiteracy and farm tenancy may be aggra- 
vated through political action based upon wrong 
interpretation of the facts. All four of these 
problems are receiving increased attention, and 
that is particularly true in the southern states ; 
some of the attention less wéll-directed than the 
other. A sound public policy regarding any one 
or all of them will deal with causes rather than 
effects. The problem is to discover the causes. 
This study will not attempt to go very far with 
this; it will only point out some of the facts 
which must be taken into consideration. 


What is the relation of cotton culture to illiter- 
acy, to farm tenancy and to the percentage of 
Negroes in the cotton producing states? In order 
to answer that question the eleven states in which 
cotton is an important crop were selected: Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Texas and Oklahoma. In each of these 
states samples of the counties were taken—not 
random samples. In each case the counties with 
the highest percentage of improved land planted 
to cotton were chosen, because it was believed 
that, if cotton production is correlated with the 
other factors mentioned, it would be best shown 
in the high acreage areas. In all 151 counties in 
the eleven states were taken. These counties 
represented 40.4 per cent. of all the cotton acre- 
age in the eleven states. That would seem to be 
a fair sample. Acreage is a better test than pro- 
duction for two reasons: it fluctuates less widely, 
and the amount of labor to cultivate an acre is 
about the same regardless of the production per 
acre. The percentage of improved land was 
calculated from the 1920 Census report ; that is, 
the facts are for the cotton year, 1919. 


I. Cotton AND NEGROES 


Farm labor shortage in the southern states has 
caused considerable anxiety on the part of the 
farmers since the war. Large numbers of Ne- 
groes have migrated to the northern states. In 
some places this has accentuated race conflicts, 
because the white people have sought to stop 
migration. The press has had a good deal to say 
about the effect of this change in population on 
the labor supply available for cotton production. 
Negroes have been threatened, if they did not go 
into the cotton fields; such measures, however, 
have not been widespread. They only indicate 
that the white people believe that Negroes are 
essential to the production of cotton. Looking 
at cotton culture as a whole, is that a true esti- 
mate of the situation? 

With the use of Carl Pearson’s formula some 
correlations have been worked out which throw 
light on this problem. First, the 151 counties 
were used. In each county the percentage of 
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improved land in cotton was calculated ; likewise 
the percentage of Negroes in the total population 
of the counties. If high acreage and high per- 
centage of Negroes go together, this procedure 
ought to show it very conclusively for the coun- 
ties used. When the coefficient of correlation 
was calculated, it was found to be .123. The 
probable error was .0484, which divided into the 
coefficient 2.5 times. In social statistics the coef- 
ficient should be at least six times the probable 
error to be significant. Consequently, we must 
conclude that .123 is not significant and that in 
these counties Negroes were not present in pro- 
portion to cotton acreage. If they were not pres- 
ent in 1919, they did not help to produce the crop. 
The migration to the North was going on then, 
but it had not reached such proportions as to 
affect greatly this coefficient. It is by no means 
proved that in all localities Negroes did not par- 
ticipate in raising cotton; they did. It only shows 
that as a whole the cotton crop is not proportion- 
ately dependent upon them. ‘ 

But suppose we vary the area considered. 
Forty counties in Texas were included in the 151. 
Let us take these alone and see what the situation 
is in Texas. These counties are the highest pro- 
ducing counties and constitute a little over 51 
per cent. of the total acreage of the state. The 
coefficient of correlation here is —.154; it is nega- 
tive. The probable error is .1013 and divides 
into the coefficient 1.5 times. Thus, the acreage 
and Negroes tend to vary in Texas inversely, but 
the correlation is so slight that it is not significant. 
So we could say that there is really no correla- 
tion between the two factors here. 

Varying other areas show still different results, 
If Oklahoma and Texas are omitted and the 
other nine states considered, the coefficient of 
correlation between Negroes and cotton acreage 
is .399. The probable error is .061 which divides 
into the coefficient 6.5 times. Thus, the coefficient 
is positive and barely significant. In the area 
represented by these nine states Negroes are 
much more important to cotton production than 
in the other two. If Mississippi is left out of 
this group, however, the coefficient is reduced to 
307 ; the probable error is .069 and divides into 
the coefficient 4.4 times, which is very likely not 
important. Why does Mississippi affect the cor- 


4So King; Secrist; and Jerome. 


relation so much? There are two reasons: first, 
the population is 86 per cent. rural, and, second, 
54 per cent. of the rural population is Negro. In 
no other state is the composition of the popula- 
tion like that. 

We may say, then, that locally Negroes are 
essential to the cotton crop, but as a whole they 
do not seem to have figured greatly. Where a 
county is largely rural, has a high percentage of 
Negroes and plarts a high percentage of its im- 
proved land in cotton, it is obvious that correla- 
tion would be high. But the coexistence of these 
factors in the proportion required to substantiate 
popular opinion is not often met with. 


II. Corron AND ILLITERACY 


Illiteracy is relatively high in the southern 
states. It has been said that lack of proper 
schooling can be charged to cotton; the nature 
of the culture and the low per capita income 
make good schools impossible.? In this analysis 
near-illiteracy could not be tested, because the 
information is not available. But the data con- 
tained in the 1920 Census report concerning illit- 
eracy were used. The same counties as above 
were used and the same percentage of cotton 
acreage employed. 

A coefficient of correlation for cotton and illit- 
eracy in the 151 counties was calculated first. It 
is .099, and the probable error is .054. Dividing 
the coefficient by the probable error, we get 1.8. 
Thus, the degree of correlation is very small and 
of no consequence. If Texas and Oklahoma, 
which are about as much western as southern, are 
left out, the coefficient is .15 and the probable 
error is .07, which divides into the coefficient 2.1 
times. Again the correlation is too small to be 


important. Calculated for Texas alone the coef- _ 


ficient is .04, which is about as near zero as one 
could get without arriving. It is unnecessary to 
calculate the probable error. In all of these 
groupings the correlation between cotton acreage 
and illiteracy is very nearly nil. 

It would seem, then, that the nature of cotton 
culture does not predetermine illiteracy. Othef 
factors, perhaps some of which are historical, are 
needed to explain the prevalence of illiteracy i 
the southern states. It would be unwarranted t0 
conclude from this that the nature of cotton cul 


2 Tannenbaum, Frank, The Century, p. 816, Oct., 1923. 
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ture has no relation to the level of education above 
complete illiteracy, but the implication is strong 
enough to forbid the opposite conclusion without 
further investigation. Cotton is produced in a 
warm climate; if one might speculate a little on 
the basis of Ellsworth Huntington’s theory of 
climate and civilization, it is possible that there 
is higher correlation between mean temperatures 
and illiteracy than between cotton and illiteracy. 


III. Corron anp Farm TENANCY 


Farm tenancy is a fact which is everywhere 
notable in the South. It ranges from very low in 
some counties to 95.4 per cent. in one county in 
Mississippi, but the average for the 151 counties 
is 66.78 per cent. That is relative to the whole 
country very high. But it does not necessarily 
mean that cotton and tenancy vary together ; it 
is possible that some other type of farming might 
have a preponderance of tenancy. If the correla- 
tion is high, however, the presumption is in favor 
of a genuine connection between the two factors. 

The correlation formula was applied to these 
data just as in the above cases.. When all the 
counties were used, the coefficient was .511 and 
the probable error .0408. The coefficient is 12 
times the probable error. Therefore, it is decid- 
edly significant. Cotton and tenancy do vary 
together, and the correlation is high. If Texas 
and Oklahoma are left out again, the coefficient 
for the remaining counties is .63 and the probable 
error .043, which divides into the coefficient 14.6 
times. This is higher than in the whole area. 
Taking Texas alone, we find the coefficient to be 
17 and the probable error .052. The coefficient 
is 14.8 times the probable error. There seems to 
be something in the nature of cotton culture 
which is favorable to tenant production 

But what is that “something”? A coefficient of 
correlation does not answer that question: it only 
points out the fact of coexistence or the absence 
of it. Other methods of research are necessary 
to determine the cause of the correlation. It may 
be accidental, but the probability is that it is not. 
On the other hand, whatever the present cause, it 
might be removed so that cotton could be raised 
just as well or better by a large number of small 
proprietors as by a few proprietors and a large 
number of tenants. It is by no means necessary 
to abolish cotton culture to eliminate underisable 
tenancy. All that the correlation means is that 


under present conditions cotton and tenancy do 
go together in a very large per cent. of the area 
considered. 


IV. TENANCY AND ILLITERACY 


Since cotton and illiteracy are not correlated, it 
was thought that the application of the Pearsonian 
formula to the two factors, tenancy and illiteracy, 
might reveal an important connection. The coef- 
ficient for tenancy and cotton was high. Illiteracy 
exists in the cotton area. ‘Then, may not illiter- 
acy be connected with the social rather than the 
economic factors? 

For the 151 counties this coefficient is .537 and 
the probable error .039, which divides into the 
coefficient 13.7 times. It is positive and high. 
Considering the area as a whole, these factors 
are certainly connected. Why does illiteracy go 
with tenancy? We may guess a number of rea- 
sons, but the degree of correlation throws no 
light upon that. For the forty counties in Texas 
alone the coefficient is .33 and the probable error 
952. Thus, the coefficient is 3.5 times larger than 
the probable error and is not significant. If we 
leave Texas and Oklahoma out, we get a coef- 
ficient of .38 and a probable error of .063, which 
divides into the coefficient just 6 times. The 
coefficient is much less significant than the first 
one. Yet the area Covered by these nine states is 
the “Old South,” where illiteracy is high, tenancy 
high and cotton ‘acreage High. Quite evidently 
some other factor or factors than tenancy are 
determining. 


V. SUMMARY 


If put in tabular form, the coefficients of corre- 
lation are as follows: 


Cotton and Tenancy Cotton and Negroes 


5S See ass 511 123 
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Cotton and Illiteracy Tenancy and Iiliteracy 
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There is wide variation, and yet the tendency in 
each pair of factors is fairly clear with the excep- 
tion of cotton acreage and Negroes. The mis- 
take has often been made in social statistics of 
ealling a coefficient of correlation a “law.” It is 
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very infrequently that ; it is a description of rela- 
tions at a particular time under given conditions. 
Another decennial Census would undoubtedly 
show variations in the coefficient for each pair 
of factors in each group of states. But it is 
believed that these calculations describe the fac- 
tors considered in a representative way in the 
South. 
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One important negative conclusion can be made 
on the basis of this analysis: in a strict sense 
“the South” is little more than a geographical 
expression. It is generally believed to constitute 
a well-defined cultural region, but like the careful 
study of any culture, primitive or modern, this 
study shows great heterogeneity, where uniform- 
ity is usually assumed. It is not a cultural unit. 


PROHIBITION AND STATISTICS 


Stuart A. RIcE 


F FALSITIES, it is constantly being said 
QO there are three kinds: lies, damn lies and 

statistics. The three categories, it will be 
noted, are arranged in crescendo. The first two are 
common, or back-fence varieties, and relatively 
harmless. Falsehoods which are clothed in sta- 
tistical or graphic form, however, are properly 
regarded as more impressive. They demand pub- 
lic homage. In the fraternity of “whoppers” they 
wear the gilded robes. 


If we use the term in the sense of quantitative 
data concerning social relationships, statistics 
have always been in discredit among large num- 
bers of people. It is not because the average man 
is unable to comprehend statistical methods and 
results; the public is seldom able to understand 
the means employed by scientists in arriving at 
their conclusions, yet these conclusions are ac- 
cepted. The trouble is that statistics are used to 
support partisan causes. The common verdict of 
common people, which in some fundamental way 
so often approaches wisdom, has amended the old 
aphorism that “figures don’t lie” by the addition 
“but liars do figure.” Those of us who use sta- 
tistics do not mean to lie, as a rule. We would 
not intentionally tell one of tke common or 
“damn” varieties, yet we are often willing to 
condone the most flagrant statistical errors on 
behalf of a “righteous” cause. Distorted or in- 
adequate tables and graphs still testify to a double 
standard of rectitude when it comes to winning 
an election or promoting a program of social 
reform. 

This double standard of probity is perhaps 
nowhere better illustrated than in the controversy 
regarding prohibition. Here is a social policy 


which wiped out huge economic interests and 
changed the habits of vast numbers of people on 
behalf of a “social” end. Many of the results 
of this policy appear to have differed widely from 
those which its advocates anticipated. The ques- 
tion of enforcement or modification has become a 
vital political issue and has even affected our 
international relationships. There seems to be 
need on every hand for an accurate description of 
the workings of this policy up to date, and an 
unbiased, reliable calculation of its social conse- 
quences. 

The writer with a colleague was recently called 
upon to appraise a variety of statistical evidences 
concerning prohibition, including data which had 
been widely circulated by the best known organ- 
izations on both sides of the issue. He was forced 
to the opinion that no unbiased and statistically 
sound conclusions regarding either the enforce- 
ment or the social consequences of this policy are 
at present available to the American public. The 
few well-founded indications which exist are 
buried by propaganda. No more valuable con- 
tribution can be made at present to the prohibi- 
tion controversy, in his opinion, than to point out 
the dangers to clear thinking which reside in this 
propaganda, both “wet” and “dry” alike.! 

The flimsiness of the statistical evidences which 
underlie many of the arguments of the anti-pro- 
hibition organizations seems to defy moderate 
characterization. One example will suffice : Bear- 
ing the date of June 14, 1923, a memorandum was 
submitted to his home government by Sir Auck- 

1The study referred to was made by the writer in collabora- 


tion with Mr. Hugh S. Carter of Columbia University, on beh 
of the Research Department _of the Commission on the Chu 


and Social Service, of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, by whose kind permission the material cit 
below is presented. 
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land Geddes, British Ambassador at Washington, 
on the subject of the effects of prohibition in the 
United States. In this memorandum were tables 
under the following headings: “Present Con- 
sumption of Intoxicating Liquors,” “Arrests for 
Drunkenness,” “Deaths from Alcoholism” and 
“Effect on Crime.” The figures in these tables 
were “compiled by the three Bureaus in which 
the most detailed statistics as to the effects of 
prohibition are available,” namely, the Anti- 
Saloon League, the Association Against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment and the Federal Prohibition 
Unit of the Treasury. 

The impartiality of the Ambassador in gather- 
ing the material for his report in this manner is 
only to be commended, yet it should be noted that 
no effort was made to examine into the sources 
of the “statistics” given him. The method of 
“compilation” in the case of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment was one of 
guess-work, pure and simple. The “detailed sta- 
tistics,” which seem to have been accepted in good 
faith by the British Ambassador, and given cur- 
rency abroad in an official document, were based, 
in the words of the National Secretary-Treasurer 
of this “anti” organization, upon “observation” 
and “newspaper accounts,” as mentally tallied up 
from day to day in the mind of a prejudiced paid 
opponent of prohibition. So far as the writer’s 
interview with this gentleman disclosed, not one 
scrap of evidence, obtained by processes of 
orderly collection, summarization and analysis, 
was utilized in preparing the figures given to the 
Ambassador for world-wide distribution. 

But let us turn to the other side: 

The writer has before him a pamphlet just 
received without solicitation from the Anti-Saloon 
League of America. It is entitled *$100,000,000 
saved Connecticut in Three Dry Years.” He has 
been informed that this pamphlet is the first of 
a series under preparation, presenting the alleged 
social effects of prohibition in individual states. 
The opening paragraph of this pamphlet is as 
follows : 


Prohibition has been worth over $100,000,000 to Con- 
necticut in the first three years of its enforcement. It 
has saved the lives of 11,784 people, reduced preventable 
illness by the equivalent of 23,568 persons continuously ill 
for one year each, postponed the payment of over $4,000- 
000 in insurance policies, decreased committments to the 
county jails by 29,144 and to the penal and reformatory 


institutions by 846, kept 487 children from becoming 
dependent on county support because of the death, neglect, 
imprisonment or other failure of their parents, reduced 
the number of almshouse inmates by 2,774, produced 166 
fewer cases of alcoholic insanity, prevented fatal auto 
accidents to the number of 283, made unnecessary over 
40,000 arrests by the police of the various cities of the 
state, added $55,000,000 to savings accounts. 


Examination of the statistical tables which fol- 
low in this pamphlet, and upon which the fore- 
going assertions appear to be based, indicates that 
prohibition has been regarded as the sole factor 
responsible for any favorable development in the 
state of Connecticut since the adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. No credit is given for 
the work of other agencies striving for social 
betterment. No attempt has apparently been 
made to ascertain whether, for example, decreases 
in mortality, preventable illness or committments 
to county jails were to be found before prohibi- 
tion as well as after. No account is taken of 
trends with respect to any of the data presented. 

More than half of the $100,000,000 “saving” 
claimed for prohibition is attributed to increases 
in savings bank deposits. This claim appears to 
be based on the four years increase shown by com- 
paring the “dry” year ending Oct. 1, 1922 with 
the “wet” year ending similarly in 1918.2 This 
increase slightly exceeds $55,000,000. According 
to the very same table from which this result is 
derived, the increase during the three “wet” years 
preceding 1918 was $48,000,000, or the equiva- 
lent, at the same rate, of a four year increase 
during the “wet” period of $64,000,000. The 
utter absurdity of the claim that prohibition was 
responsible for the increases in savings bank de- 
posits since 1918 is made still more apparent 
when it is noted that the increase was only 15% 
during a four year period, that no account is 
taken of increases in population during that 
period, that no consideration is given to changes 
in the real value of money or to changes in wage 
scales and interest rates ; finally, that no attention 
is paid to changes in the business cycle, with 
which, according to authorities, the volume of 
savings bank deposits is closely correlated. Yet it 
is upon this hopelessly insufficient evidence that 
the Anti-Saloon League rests its case in what it 
seems to regard as a valuable contribution to 
knowledge regarding the effects of prohibition. 


® Table 9, page 14. 
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The recognized canons of statistical accuracy 
have been habitually violated in still more flagrant 
fashion by the Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion and Public Morals of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. An offense repeatedly committed by 
this organization consists in the graphic exagger- 
ation of the ratio existing between data compiled 
for two separate periods or years. A typical 
example is shown in the accompanying fac- 
simile from its “Clip Sheet,” purporting to 
demonstrate that prohibition has increased the 
consumption of milk.’ The ratio which is alleged 
to exist between the gross consumption of milk in 
1917 (wet) and 1922 (dry) is approximately that 
between 82.5 and 100. This ratio is indicated 
graphically by two milk bottles. The size of the 
larger of these bottles as compared with the 
smaller has been increased in all dimensions ac- 
cording to the ratio stated. The impression ob- 
tained by the reader is that of a quart bottle and 
a pint bottle, indicating a consumption that has 
doubled under prohibition. 

But this is not the only aspect of the figure 
that is likely to deceive the unwary reader. Once 
again, no account is taken of trends. There 
seems to be little doubt that the sale and con- 
sumption of milk have been increasing in this 
country more rapidly than population for a num- 
ber of years,—before the adoption of prohibition 
as well as after. According to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the per capita con- 
sumption of milk increased from 42 gallons in 
1914 to 49 gallons in 1921.4 This is equivalent 
to an increase of 16.7% over a period of seven 
years. Whether the increase was more rapid 
during the “dry” years in the latter part of this 
period is not indicated by the Department’s fig- 
ures. However, the consumption of milk is some- 
what dependent upon the number of milk cows, 
and the latter is known for each of the years in 
the period mentioned. Reducing these numbers 
to index numbers on the base of the 1914 figure, 
the number of milk cows in the United States 
may be represented as follows: 

1914—100 
1915—102 


1916—107 
1917—111 


SJuly 14, 1923. The Clip Sheet is sent to newspapers and 
other periodicals in the United States for their reproduction of 
matter which it contains, with or without credit. 

* Yearbook, 1922, p. 287. 

® Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1921, p. 690. 
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1918—112 

1919—113 

1920—114 

1921—114 
It is clear that the rate of increase in the num- 
ber of milk cows has tended to decline rather than 
to gain under prohibition. 

But lest this demonstration should be appropri- 
ated by the anti-prohibitionist, let the writer 
hasten to assert that these figures are probably as 
meaningless for any association between prohibi- 
tion and milk consumption, as are those of the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals. There are many uses for milk in addi- 
tion to household consumption. It is quite pos- 
sible that the latter has increased during the “dry” 
period at a more rapid rate than formerly because 
of artificial stimulation. The Department of 
Agriculture says: 

During the last three or four years educational cam- 
paigns have been conducted in many cities to increase the 
consumption of milk. Health officials, schools, and vari- 
ous agencies have assisted in these campaigns because of 
the belief that it was to the advantage of the people 
that a larger quantity be consumed. . As a result 
of this educational work, the consumption in several large 
cities has been increased as much as 10 to 20 percent, and 
the increase maintained. Similar campaigns are 
being conducted in rural districts, and it is probable that 
during the coming years the consumption of milk will be 
materially increased throughout the country.° 


The foregoing analysis is sufficient to indicate 
that prohibition, instead of doubling the consump- 
tion of milk, as the unsuspecting reader of the 
“dry” propaganda cited would suppose, has had 
little if any effect upon its increased consumption. 

The writer has no desire to bring particular 
condemnation upon the organizations mentioned. 
They serve to illustrate a vice which is wide- 
spread. The vice does assume particular impor- 
tance, nevertheless, in the case of the Anti-Saloon 
League and the Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion and Public Morals, because of the intimate 
relationships which have existed between theif 
central offices and that of the Prohibition En 
forcement Office of the Federal Government. 

Nor does the writer desire to belittle the mo- 
tives of men and women who are devoting theif 
lives to movements in which they believe. His 
plea is on behalf of clear thinking, accurate state- 

® Yearbook of the Department of Agriceltare, 1922, pp. 7 


It should be noted that the rural districts, for the most part, 
long been “dry.” 
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ment and intellectual honesty within the fields of 
their endeavor. Ignorance of a law exempts no 
one from the consequences of its violation. If 
this principle has become almost axiomatic of 
man-made statutes, its validity should be even 
more apparent in the realms of natural and social 
casuation. The wish or the expectation that pro- 
hibition will cause an increase in the consump- 
tion of milk does not bring the event to pass, and 


HE STORY of man as an unwearied ad- 
venturer after freedom still awaits the tell- 
ing. Lord Acton, perhaps the profoundest 

scholar of the last century, spent most of his life 
in accumulating a great mass of literature, from 
every age and country, bearing on the develop- 
ment of thought, the struggles of creeds and 
institutions, the growth and subsidence of ideals, 
which was to be the material for a history of 
liberty, “the emancipation of Conscience from 
Power, and the gradtal substitution of Freedom 
for Force in the government of men.” After 
forty years of preparation he died before the re- 
sults of his labor could be given to the world, and 
no later historian has ventured to take up and 
carry to completion the unfinished plan. 

One wonders whether the thing will ever be 
done. In this time of restless disillusion it is a 
work that would help in enabling us to look at 
the world we live in with renewed steadiness and 
singleness of vision. Liberty is in a way a touch- 
stone for the integrity of life: its history means 
little less than the progress of enlightenment. Of 
the forces that have been working in and mould- 
ing the modern world this is one of the strongest, 
and man’s attempt to capture and harness it com- 
prehends a good part of his life for the last five 
hundred years, the microcosm of his mind, and 
the extension of his will into the future. The 
freedom of the individual, the freedom of the 
corporate mass, and the swaying balance of one 
against the other are prime realities in the evolu- 
tion of social consciousness. The spirit for liberty 
is one of the true master-currents driving ahead 
through modern life, often beneath the surface 
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the assertion that it has come to pass, with other 
statements of like validity, will return to plague 
the organization that makes it. There is reason 
to believe that religious and social agencies of 
reform have been injured immeasurably during 
the past half century, together with the “causes” 
which they sought to proraote, by the failure of 
some of them to recognize that untruths are still 
lies, even though they be robed in statistics. 


but never completely lost or turned aside; its 
dynamics belong among the deeper impulses of 
human character in every age. In it are concen- 
trated the cardinal issues of society since the close 
of the middle ages. It could be made to yield as 
simple and as large a view of our civilization as 
we are likely to get—the only view, it may be, 
that could piece together a disjointed and uneasy 
prospect. Nothing else would so light up the 
venerable duel of the fact and the right, the age- 
long conflict between the world that ought to be 
and the world that so discouragingly and per- 
sistently is. 

Liberty is of course no end in itself, but a state 
in which men can develop most fully their own 
capabilities. Its conditions need therefore to be 
redetermined and reasserted by every changing 
generation. Acquiesced in, even for a little while, 
it is lost. And the continual redetermination and 
reassertion of the terms under which it can live 
constitute an epic of man who never knows when 
he is beaten. The making of our own free insti- 
tutions covers only a part of the whole, but it is 
perhaps the most significant part for us today. 
We know, for example, that the fourteenth cen- 
tury was a time of readjustment in civil life, the 
sixteenth century a time of religious upheaval, the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries of 
the issues of political mastery, the present day of 
industrial strife. These periods of crisis mark 
the culmination of long movements, gathering 
slowly under ground, which have suddenly broken 
into the forefront of the world’s interest. They 
are each a stage in the unfolding of the concep- 
tion of a society that is in all respects its own 
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master. Through cycles that are to be measured 
in hundreds of years rather than in years, our 
ancestors have fought out the successive great 
battles whose results have secured (dare we say ?) 
freedom of law, freedom of thought and convic- 
tion, freedom of government; and we are seem- 
ingly entered now on a fourth momentous strug- 
gle for freedom of work, whose outcome lies be- 
yond our sight. The goal has not been liberty in 
itself, but liberty employed for the advancement 
of some particular ideal—an ideal so powerful 
that many of the strongest habits and institutions 
of its time have gone down before it. These 
revolutions are a part of our inheritance ; we are 
living in the midst of one; and the rekindled fires 
of those whose first heat has passed we are still 
sometimes called upon to face. 

The first of them began with the breaking down 
of that organization for social control we know 
as feudalism. Feudalism itself had risen to win 
for a rougher time freedom of the most funda- 
mental sort—the right to settled existence—but in 
the brilliant and thoughtful life of the thirteenth 
century came the first signs that its usefulness 
was over. The leaders of that age were medieval- 
ists who attempted for the last time the recon- 
struction of society on a feudal basis, unaware 
that society was already beyond their means of 
control. Working beneath the irresponsible and 
capricious power of the old system, it had begun 
the forging of a link that should bind together 
the individual and his community in a juster and 
more congenial relationship than they had known 
before. The sense of law as something apart 
from the agency that enforces it, dimly recovered 
from Rome or carried through from more primi- 
tive beginnings in the north, began to take on a 
new meaning and strength. The old conception 
of it as necessarily a creature of privilege that 
had for its sole purpose the keeping of the peace 
gave way gradually before the realization that it 
could be made to act equally in declaring and pre- 
serving certain definite rights of the individual. 
Men were coming to see that private law need 
not depend on the pleasure of a sovereign nor 
continue to be the mere compilation of ancient 
custom, but exists in every age as a logical entity 
capable of growth and adjustment to the varying 
needs of the time. Against such a feeling the 
bases of medieval authority could not long stand. 
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The conquest of the law by the people of every 
country marks the merging of the middle ages 
into modern times, in whatever century it has 
taken place. The final achievement amounts to 
something vastly different from the purposes of 
those men who took the first steps toward it, and 
it has been brought about, like all the major revo- 
lutions, by an involuntary alliance of natural 
forces in many fields, economic, political, religi- 
ous, and social, with the widening consciousness of 
men. The process may be traced, first and most 
strikingly, in England of the thirteen and fourteen 
hundreds, through the great pestilence that swept 
the country, the social chaos that followed it, the 
panic of the landlords and the series of repressive 
enactments from Parliament, the revolt of the 
peasants, its failure, and the quiet gain, in the 
succeeding decades, of all that had apparently 
been lost. The rebellion, falling as all rebellions 
have done into more radical and more ruthless 
hands than those that began it, could not secure 
even its earlier moderate aims, the abolishing of 
serfdom and the commutation of existing feudal 
duties for an annual rent on land. The peasants 
were dispersed, their leaders hanged, and many 
landlords used the reaction that followed to re- 
vindicate the worst features of their ancient 
claims. But the temper of the time was not so 
easily to be withstood. Through the fifteenth 
century villeinage continued to decline, feudal ad- 
ministration faltered, the power of the old landed 
interests departed, and before its close the serfs 
had become freemen who were proudly jealous of 
their equality in one respect with the most power- 
ful baron. 

So along with the first right of common life 
there came in time to stand this first great indi- 
vidual liberty. The idea of the universal sway 
of law and its impersonal regard of all men has 
supplanted most of the medieval allegiances in 
the mental habit of the race. It is, beyond ques- 
tion, a permanent part of our thinking. True 
that the victory has nowhere and at no time been 
complete, for the spirit of feudalism, with its 
disabilities for certain groups of men owing to 
their traditional status, holds on grimly, and apart 
from the serfdom that persisted in parts of 
Europe almost to our own day Catholics or Pro- 
testants, Jews, the yellow and black peoples, 
women, and other classes have often enough been 
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denied the most elementary civil rights. True, 
too, that in the heat of sudden passion it can lapse 
into a perversion and mockery of itself. But 
however imperfectly won and in spite of the 
faults that cling to its administration private law 
must always stand as a function of the only free- 
dom worthy the name. It remains the first bul- 
wark against special privilege in every form. 

As the world of Langland passed into the world 
of Erasmus it became aware of a still sterner issue 
that had to be met. The great stirring of men’s 
minds that we call the renaissance worked (at its 
best) through a dozen eager impulses to the ideal 
of humanism, the attempt of man, with a new 
clearness of mental touch, to reconstitute himself 
as a free being in a wholly free environment. 
Feudalism, as a bar to civil liberty, had been the 
first to go; the Catholic system, conformity of 
the inner man in an age that had begun to see the 
soundness and the possibilities of spiritual pro- 
gress, was not to endure much longer. Tremen- 
dous forces were aroused which swept aside the 
exclusive tradition of the Roman church; and the 
most difficult labor of the new era came to be the 
creation and assertion of some norm of life which 
should fill the void that the fall of this cosmic 
philosophy had left. 

From the vantage of the present it is becoming 
evident what a tragic thing, in so many ways, 
was the break-up of Christendom. Since Luther 
burned the books of the canon law at Wittenberg 
and Cellini cast his bronze Perseus in Florence 
men have lost completely the old feeling of unity, 
the sense of a single corporate truth binding all 
life together which gave to the middle ages their 
most distinctive character, and there seems noth- 
ing in the multiform society of today that is ever 
likely to give it back to them. Even that enfran- 
chisement of the intellect and the spirit which 
stands as the one clear gain the world was 
destined to hold in exchange for a hundred and 
fifty years of blood and bitterness took a long 
time to find its better self. In the passion of 
ecclesiastical warfare the first promises of the 
new spirit were quickly swallowed up. Calvin’s 
assent to the murder of Servetus was only the 
most conspicuous betrayal of the victory that had 
been announced over the ancient evils of dogma 
and authority. The baiting of Anabaptists and 
Socinians and Quakers went forward as furiously 


among the reformers as the anathematizing of 
Antichrist, and it became evident that the right 
of private judgment was as strange a doctrine to 
the moderns as it had been to the medievalists. 
Every movement of revolt that achieves some 
measure of success is fronted by the same tragic 
development—dogmatism of its own, hardening 
of the spiritual arteries, and in the end perhaps 
a new tyranny as unbearable to men as the old 
from which it delivered them. The broad disposi- 
tion of tolerance and reason was as rare as it was 
unintelligible to that time. Its truest adversaries 
were not Luther and Pope Leo, or even Calvin 
and Loyola, but each and all of them together 
against Erasmus and the temper of which he was 
the most constant exemplar. Between these an- 
tagonists his life was crushed out. 

Yet in the end the thing that was won proved 
worth the price that had to be paid for it. With 
the dying down of the wars and persecutions of 
religion a period in the progress of enlightenment 
was completed. Men were at last set free to think 
and believe and express themselves (on most mat- 
ters) as they saw fit ; and conscience began slowly 
to take its place with law among the ministers of 
personal liberty. It meant the release of a moral 
faculty whose first great discrimination was 
clearly not to be its last. As law is in the best 
sense conservative, so is conscience radical : it can 
cut to the heart of prejudice and sham and raises 
every man to high distinction as the arbiter of all 
human values. It has since broadened far beyond 
the field of religious conviction, and stands as the 
mother of those rights of speech, of assemblage, 
of petition, and of the press that we hold among 
our most basic securities. In later days it has 
only too often been silenced and repressed and 
frightened half out of its wits, and its sources 
muddied or vitiated, but it can never be altogether 
lost. In every crisis of history, whatever the 
question of the hour—popular government, or 
negro emancipation, or the democratic control of 
industry—independence of thought and express- 
ion must be gained before any real settlement can 
begin. Honored in the past, it is challenged and 
always to be won again in the present. More 
and more fully it reveals itself as a vital spirit 
in the continuance of civilized life. 

The English civil wars point to the beginning 
of another epoch. Milton’s life was spent in the 
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divided service of two ideals—freedom of con- 
science and freedom of government—and he lived 
to see the first cause all but won and the second 
all but lost. For although the old feudal organ- 
ization had broken up no less completely on polit- 
ical lines than on civil, there was no such broaden- 
ing down of rights and responsibilities in the 
former fieid as there had been in the latter. So- 
ciety split apart from the elaborate hierarchy of 
the later middle ages into the sharply opposed 
forces of king and commons; the people had se- 
cured the privileges of the law, but it was the 
monarch who gathered into his hands the political 
strength that had belonged to the old baronage 
and developed it into a system of personal despot- 
ism. Through the renaissance this new concep- 
tion of the state was growing up; Machiavelli’s 
Prince became a reality on half a dozen thrones ; 
and out of the collapse of medieval authority 
emerged a number of secular powers, well-in- 
tegrated, ambitious, and internally oppressive, 
backed by the philosophy of the divine right and 
the moral irresponsibility of kings. 

Revolt was the natural and inevitable cor- 
rective. The new absolutism had been gained 
partly at the expense of ancient popular consti- 
tutions ; Calvinism, translated into terms of gov- 
ernment, demanded that authority be delegated 
from below rather than imposed from above ; and 
civil freedom under political oppression declared 
itself an absurdity. Yet both the Dutch and 
English commonwealths, first of the great at- 
tempts against the tide of despotism, were con- 
fused and weakened by the issues of religion that 
remained unsettled. Cromwell is remembered 
more as a champion of religious moderation than 
of political liberty: many of his acts were those 
of a tyrant no less arbitrary and far more de- 
termined than King Charles. In a sense he de- 
serted one cause as many of the reformers before 
him had deserted another, riding to power on the 
crest of a rebellion whose better principles he was 
afterwards compelled to repudiate in the name of 
law and order. Hating anarchy more than des- 
potism, he was forced relunctantly to choose be- 
tween them. The pathos of his career lies in the 
continual frustration, by the men and conditions 
about him, of his sincere efforts at some beginning 
of representative government. 

He failed, and thirty years afterwards the work 
had to be done again. Under William of Orange 
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the first enduring foundations of the new freedom 
—the responsibility of the people for government 
and their ability to act on it—were laid. Among 
English-speaking peoples its later development 
has been fairly steady and, with three or four 
striking exceptions, not spectacular—a_ business 
of roll-calls more than of street barricades. The 
rest of Europe was not yet prepared for it. The 
greater part of the eighteenth century, the period 
between the wars of religion and the wars of 
patriotism, is at its face value one of the darkest 
in the moral history of the race. The old fires 
had burned themselves out, the new were not 
ready to be lighted. But beneath the surface 
their materials were being raked together; the 
slow and fascinating education of a submerged 
middle class in the doctrines of political and social 
liberty was going forward. Behind the cynical 
philosophies and debased policy of that time the 
forces of change rose once more to their great 
moment of expression. When the crash came, 
in France, not only government but every ac- 
cepted element of the social order was cast into 
solution. The French Revolution took a matter 
of eighty years or so to work itself out: the 
theories of two generations were granted two 
vivid generations of experiment. It swept quickly 
to its extreme; attempted a recovery; was cap- 
tured and perverted by Napoleon (“I am the 
Revolution.”—“I have slain the Revolution.”) in_ 
the wasting of a tremendous opportunity; got 
swamped by the stupidest of reactions; forced a 
compromise under Louis Phillippe; reasserted 
itself in the turbulence of ’48; fell again before 
the gilded glory of Napoleon III; and merged 
itself into the main stream of political progress 
only after the nation had been humbled in the 
dust by a foreign conqueror and the last of its 
sans-culottes had fired the capital. Long before, 
the French armies had spread abroad the revolu- 
tionary idea, and the history of the nineteenth 
century is in large part the alternation of ebbings 
and flowings which succeeded the first momentous 
wave. It was above all the age of national union 
and independence, and along very different lines, 
each with its peculiar problems and solutions, 
half a dozen peoples have won to a degree of 
autonomy, power, and self-respect that has cre- 
ated a type of political state unknown in the world 
a century and a half ago. 
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The intensity and strength of those forces that 
may be summed up in the words democracy. and 
nationalism are only too familiar to us. We do 
homage to them; we draw back in terror from 
their logical extremes ; and we are by no means 
ready for a final evaluation of either of them. 
Meanwhile an era has been closing at our backs. 
The twentieth century is plainly not to be a 
mere continuation of the nineteenth. The passion 
for the popular control of government has been 
very notably, if far from completely, satisfied ; we 
have been able to watch it slowing down, ceasing 
more and more to be a prime mover in the march 
of events, while the turning of men’s attention to 
problems of a very different sort may be marking 
our own day as the transition to a new stage of 
history. There is no such thing any more—if 
there ever was such a thing—as pure politics. Its 
content and motives have been wholly changed 
by those forces that during the past hundred and 
fifty years have remade and are still remaking 
the world in another pattern. Their prophet is 
perhaps to be found in Nathan Rothschild, the 
little money-lender of Frankfort who on one 
afternoon was a spectator on the field of Water- 
loo, and the next, after a swift journey by horse 
and clipper ship to London, was coolly buying 
his fortune on Change before news of the bat- 
tle could reach the city. That legendary stroke 
may well stand as a symbol of the time, just then 
beginning, in which the masters of finance and 
industry were to gather into their own hands the 
triumphs that once belonged to armies and em- 
pire. The quiet revolution that was ushered in 
a few years before by Arkwright and Watt has 
since that time affected the most intimate part 
of all our lives. The center of gravity has been 
shifted from the villages to the city, from simple 
crafts to complicated machinery, from statesmen, 
soldiers, and landlords to the men who own and 
use money. The powers of the last century have 
been more and more impressing on man that he 
is no longer importantly a churchman, and no 
longer exclusively a citizen, but above all a 
worker, a creature of the industrial machine that 
is striving to keep pace with the material demands 
of the world which must be met or must be 
created to be met. Life has become, we say, pre- 
dominantly economic in character, and it is on 
economic lines that the most vital conflicts of the 
present day are being waged. 


It is hardly to be denied that our industrial 
warfare is only the latest phase of the long battle 
men have been winning and losing and winning 
again for freedom. We are still on the upward 
sweep of the movement: the crisis, if there has 
to be a crisis, is ahead. For the great capitalist 
has become the inheritor of those uncontrolled 
powers over men’s lives that belonged to the 
barons, the ecclesiastics, the kings, and the influ- 
ential ministers of other days. The principles of 
absolutism, barred in turn from civil, religious, 
and political fields, have broken through as con- 
fidently as ever in industry. Our system of the 
production and distribution of goods is, in its 
widest implications and pushed to its logical 
limits, as indefensible in a free world as any of 
the older tyrannies and paternalisms that have 
been beaten on their own ground. Its benefits 
have been many and necessary ; its inevitable fatal 
weakness lies in the historic incapability of aristo- 
crats to use irresponsible power for the common 
good. The feudal, the clerical, and the political 
castes have all risen to meet the needs of their 
day, have all slowly lost popular confidence 
through perversion of trust, and have all at 
length been discarded as incidents—major inci- 
dents—in the march of progress. The specific 
indictments of our own system, from Fourier and 
New Lanark to Bertrand Russell and the U. S. 
S. R., may or may not be worth listening to; but 
historically the economic unrest of these days has 
become the stirring of man as a producer and 
consumer of goods to feel the way to the mastery 
of his environment as his fathers have mastered 
the repressive conditions of theirs. The battle is 
not of necessity between laborer and man of 
wealth, or trades-union and trust—not even, in 
the last resort, between soviet and parliament. 
However men and their institutions may range 
themselves on either side, it is joined between 
the forces that act for liberty and the forces that 
act for bondage, and the continuity of their op- 
position has held through centuries of changing 
terms. And as we view in perspective the course 
of like action and reaction it is difficult to doubt 
that the end here will be as it has been before, 
that out of many stumblings and strayings will 
come in time freedom of work, control by the 
ordinary man over the conditions of industrial 
life. 
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Such, in barest outline, is the course of that 
feeling for liberty by which society has been con- 
tinually remoulded during the last five or six cen- 
turies. Its path through the modern world bears 
the characteristics of a true evolution, lying in 
great circles that swing upward to mark out a 
rough sort of spiral progress. On each new level, 
with different weapons and under different names, 
a variation of the same battle is fought over. 
The authority of private law, the free play of 
opinion, government answerable to the common 
will—these are the landmarks of our civilization, 
to which the twentieth century may succeed in 
adding the principle of democracy in economic 
life. The first two were charters of the modern 
man, releasing him from the cramped corporate 
life of the middle ages; self-government and the 
beginnings of economic unrest, turning away from 
the excesses of individualism, have spoken for 
the liberties of men in new communal relations. 
Centuries have gone into the making of each of 
them. It is the main line of succession and em- 
phasis that we have traced, and among different 
peoples they have come at various periods, and 
have often overlapped or been curiously crowded 
together in time. Actors, types of mind, and 
sequences of popular mood appear and reappear 
in them all. History has had to repeat itself 
time and again to secure the ends that men have 
so incurably desired. 

So much for our background of historic liberty. 
The understanding of it ought to be of some value 
to us in resolving the questions that front our 
own generation. It confirms our sense of the 
continuity and the fundamental orderliness of 
life behind its apparent interruptions and con- 
fusion. It furnishes a frame of reference, as the 
mathematician would say, on which to hang a 
large number of events as they occur and by 
which to relate them to one another and to their 
fixed origin. It enables us to look on our con- 
temporary world neither as the prodigal heir of 
the ages, nor as a new kind of swift and intricate 
life cut off from all the past, but as a moving 
point in a history that ever has been and will be 
conditioned by the almost unchanging qualities 
of human nature. It endorses the pronouncement 
of Walt Whitman that “it is provided in the 
essence of things that from any fruition of suc- 
cess, no matter what, should come forth some- 


thing to make a greater struggle necessary.” And 
it sees that in the growing complexity and intense- 
ness of life there will be found wider opportuni- 
ties for the assumption of power by special inter- 
ests, more subtle temptations toward its abuse, 
more destructive agencies of protest, and increas- 
ing difficulties in the formation and expression of 
genuine public convictions, through which the 
drama of freedom is to be played out in the 
future. We may set down under three broad 
heads, I think, the diverse problems that liberty 
in the making has opened for us—problems which 
the twentieth century, in the light of its own 
knowledge and purposes, can hardly dare not to 
answer. I state them directly as to their im- 
mediate urgency ; but they are all in some fashion 
being attacked together and will have to be 
worked out concurrently. 

The first is a matter of mere self-preservation. 
It has taken the shock of the war to teach us that 
for none of the past achievements of liberty has 
the world been made wholly secure. If civiliza- 
tion goes to smash in a more terrific conflict than 
the last, freedom of every sort will go too, because 
it will not have been strong enough to protect its 
own conquests. For wars, which have almost al- 
ways destroyed liberty, are chiefly the result of 
liberty denied or incompletely won. Our own 
holocaust came out of the survival of old issues 
that we once thought safely dead and the evil as- 
pect of newer issues that had not been intelligently 
met. The mutual jealousy and suspicion of neigh- 
bors who built up a vicious circle of defense and 
counter-defense that threatened the very powers 
they feared ; the refusal of the forms and the sense 
of law to pass across national frontiers, of the 
state to submit itself to any legal or moral discip- 
line whatever; the vitiating of independent 
thought by all those agents of privilege that gain 
by prejudice and armed conflict ; the spirit of ag- 
gressive nationalism; the facts of economic am- 
bition, ruthless competition for markets and the 
menace of armaments planned as servants of di- 
plomacy in its designs for commercial power— 
these are coming to be seen as its true causes. The 
ragged ends of barbaric lust, of feudalism, of big- 
otry, of autocratic power in many fields, which had 
never been gathered into the scheme of a free 
world but were left hanging loose, needed only a 
spark to set them off into a blaze. These are the 
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forces that have to be dealt with before an end can 
be made to war. And the first line of attack is 
more liberty of the kinds we already know, the full 
responsibility of all peoples and all the people 
for their common good in every sphere in which 
they have now only partially attained it. We can 
salvage civilization only by everlastingly fighting 
for our great inheritances, filling in their gaps 
and completing their structure, widening the range 
of their influence until it becomes a universal and 
constant quality in our life, purging them of the 
poisons administered by their secret enemies. We 
have faith that mankind—our own fellow men, 
with their eyes open and their hands free—can 
make the world a place of harmony and peace; 
or if we have not such faith it is idle to talk of 
liberty at all. 

Growing out of this is another group of prob- 
lems calling for creative work of the first impor- 
tance. The economic freedom that looms ahead 
of us is not to be won or maintained in a vacuum: 
it will become part of a social organization aiready 
old and elaborate, and must be fused and blended 
with those valuable elements that have been 
worked into the fabric before it, and especially 
with the most recent of them, political democracy. 
There is a curious parallel between the situation 
we find ourselves in and that of England during 
the seventeenth century, when religious liberty 
and free government had to be reconciled and 
interadjusted in much the same way as our two 
preoccupations will have to be. Somewhat as 
Hampden or Halifax found that they could not 
separate conscience and the church from the new 
statecraft toward which they were working, so 
our leaders will find more and more that there is 
a perpetual osmosis going on between the issues 
of politics and those of economics that cannot be 
denied. It is true today that every political ques- 
tion has its economic aspect, that in the more im- 
portant of them that aspect tends to overshadow 
all others, and that every economic question is be- 
coming one of political determination as well. 
Yet the two points of view are seldom in harmony 
with each other. Once before, civil and religious 
liberties proved themselves impossible under po- 
litical tyranny, and we are beginning to see the 
difficulty and the danger of upholding the auto- 
cratic control of industry in a thoroughly demo- 
cratic state. The way out is perhaps not the road 


to communism, nor to syndicalism, nor yet to the 
socialist state; but as the inevitable shifting of 
power goes on, no other economic system can de- 
velop indifferent to government, nor can govern- 
ment remain unaffected by it, particularly in this 
country where national life began with the rise of 
capitalism and has always been closely bound up 
with its fortunes. How the process of interaction 
may be directed to the preserving of both elements 
in the public interest will be the concern of the 
next two or three generations, and if they do their 
work well industrial life and democracy will come 
out of the trial as greatly altered as the govern- 
ance and conscience of England were altered and 
remodelled between the Tudors and the house of 
Hanover. 

There remains a further essay in liberty, an 
essay that we are impelled to make with regard 
to anything that we perceive to be subject to the 
laws of growth. This is nothing less than the 
finding of some means by which its progress may 
be consciously directed. One cannot but be im- 
pressed with the slowness, the waste, and the bit- 
terness that these long cycles must seemingly 
involve before the right one out of a thousand 
revolutionary ideas can be purged of its dross and 
erected into a pillar of the common morality of 
society. Are none of our future struggles to be 
consummated without going the way of all the 
others, with the swaying triumphs of violent and 
intolerant forces that have marked their course? 
Must the autocrats and the extremists have their 
day again and again before each new victory can 
be assured? Or is it possible in some manner to 
cut through the prevailing evolution of freedom, 
to get sight of the goal at once and move directly 
toward it instead of plunging about through the 
costly methods of trial and error to which we 
have always been accustomed ? 

Here we are on different ground altogether. It 
is ground that belongs to the student of man who 
is also something of a prophet, and I leave the 
subject with these queries. Beyond doubt, the 
free society of the future is to be founded on the 
dignity and vigor of its long heritage: law and 
opinion, government and industry can be made 
the vehicles of a better way of life; but these 
things are after all nothing more than social 
mechanics, and their value is to be measured in 
the collective purpose of those who in any age 
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are able to use them. The world of tomorrow will ends, so now it will have to be declared and nur- 
be essentially what the men are who make it up; tured in the service of the spirit of man himself. 
the social order to come will sink its deepest roots Hope rests in his willingness to make himself 
in the heart. And the achievement of the ulti- normally and steadily what he knows, by shining 
mate liberty will come through the education of intimation or the faithful interpreting of fact, 
men in the knowledge of themselves, and through that he most genuinely is. So the progress that 
their power of acting on that knowledge to affirm we have traditionally conceived in terms of social 
the basic capacity for good in human nature and contract and material invention may become only 
the responsibility of society as a whole for its the framework of a renaissance that will sweep 
own welfare. Science and mysticism collaborate us far beyond the limits we are accustomed to set 
here in the truth that makes us free—the release to human perception, human power, and the pos- 
of those deeper hidden faculties that have been sibilities of human brotherhood. Our possessions 
ours without our awareness of them, the emer- have been too often our limitations ; and a society 
gence, slow or swift, of the authenti¢ man who can be well imagined that is in outward respecis 
is worthy of freedom from behind all the ab- more simple, less hampered by its restless needs 
normalities and preoccupations with which his for money and things, and happier in the unfold- 
long road has been cluttered. As freedom has_ ing of those generous impulses that most truly 
been declared and nurtured for so many other _ reveal its heart. 




















THE LAND OF “I RECKON” AND THE LAND OF “HADN’T OUGHT” 


EpGar LeGARE PENNINGTON 






S I LOOK through the open window, I knowledge? The map says, “Come and let us 
A see a nearby sky-line of oaks and pecan- reason together.” The locomotive screams, 
trees, all wearing a foliage of several “Come and let us reason together.” The same 
weeks’ maturity. Here and there the vague pur- invitation is honked by countless automobile 
ple of an umbrella China gives a touch to the horns. The months mount up on Time’s speedo- 
landscape. On the street below, straw hats, shirt- meter; and while the North and the South trade, 
sleeves, and high-school boys in baseball suits are exchange letters, and call each other “sister,” 
in motion. I have no reason to doubt. For somehow they do not lay bare the secrets of the 
4 though it is spring by the almanac, it is summer heart. Instead of frank, open intercourse, there 
ptt by the thermometer. And yet, a year ago to-day, is the barrier of caution and formality. In the 
z I boarded the “third rail” on Genesee street and old days, several evil spirits either forbade or dis- 
was carried through a hundred miles of snow be- couraged companionship. Before fast trains and 
fore I beheld a sign of thawing. Central New good roads assaulted the stern, tyrannical dignity 
York and the state of Florida are not two days of the mile-post, a trip was a tedious as well as 
apart on the railroad and they are seldom two an expensive feat. Inevitably the sections will 
inches apart on the map. They revel in a certain become warm friends, but so far they have not 
community of interest: both sections read The passed the introductory stage. 
Saturday Evening Post every Thursday, buy The explanation is simple. Of the millions who 
gasoline and accept air and water, ‘tell the same stay at home, how few read with the curiosity or 
jokes about “flivvers” and prohibition, and listen the discrimination of investigators! And should 
to the same Hindu lectures during Chautauqua. they do so, their sources would seldom be de- 
Why should there be a difference? pendable. Of those who do not stay at home— 
For difference there is: the two sections have how few tourists hit anything but the high spots! 
the wildest, most indefinite theories about each One man dives beneath the Hudson, shoots 
other. Of course, the misunderstanding arises through the sign-boards of “Joisey,” hears the 
from lack of knowledge; but why the lack of guide at the Capitol explain the cost of the mural 
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paintings, crosses into the Old Dominion with 
the blessed assurance that he is South. There- 
after he runs into railway stations through the 
back streets of towns, passes cypress swamps 
(which, to his chagrin, do not afford him the 
sight of innumerable alligators), sees from the 
Pullman window little to substantiate the stories 
of ante-bellum luxury and wealth ; finally he lands 
at a big hotel, conducted by a man who knows 
Cape Cod better than Biscayne Bay. Should a 
cold spell assail the land of the citrus, the tourist 
would feel that the weather man has violated his 
contract ; and, it must be confessed, propagandist 
literature is often too partisan to be exact. Any- 
way, let us assume that the traveller has spent a 
glorious winter in the Land of Flowers; let us 
grant that he has decided to spend every winter 
among the palms and mosses. Still, what does he 
know of, the South? How close has he come to 
the stable, middle-class citizenry? How much 
has he seen of those whose ancestors changed the 
Southern forest into a frontier, a settlement, a 
feudal civilization? He has never visited the old 
towns, full of traditions and legend ; he has never 
felt the thrill of lofty Greek columns, high ceil- 
ings, cornices with wooden nails. He has experi- 
enced a transplanted North in the Florida pen- 
insula and has caught a glance of a negro cabin 
and a few razor-backs; and now he is ready to 
discuss and write up the South with the calm 
discernment of full observation. 

The Southerner who goes North is just as in- 
consistent. He is less apt to write; but we may 
be sure that his knowledge is superficial. The 
Empire State means to him Manhattan Island. 
He may indulge in a Hudson River trip for good 
measure ; but he is most impressed by the tension 
of the crowds, the tall buildings, the lights of the 
theatre district, and the sea lion at the aquarium. 
Should he exceed our expectation and invade the 
Adirondacks and the Fulton Chain, it is but for 
a moment: he certainly does not pause to study 
man’s proper study—humanity. No wonder his 
friends and relatives get the impression that New 
York is solid city from the Brooklyn Bridge to 
Lake Erie; no wonder the human element sinks 
into insignificance. 

For the last three years it has been my good 
fortune to live among the villagers of the Mohawk 
Valley and the Tioughnioga River. As I read 
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Cooper’s novels, a boy in middle Georgia, I pic- 
tured Natty Bumpo pouring the tepid red waters 
of Hard Labor Creek over the treacherous In- 
dian’s head; I never dreamed that some day 
would find me close to Otsego Lake as a resident. 
But there’s a divinity that shapes our ends. I 
mingled in the joys and sorrows of people who 
never before had come in contact with a native 
of the South. When they told me their troubles 
and demonstrated that hospitality is not limited to 
the cotton belt, I was impressed that men are 
members of one big family. 

Lest I seem obtrusively didactic, I may digress 
to say that I grew very hungry for grits and fried 
chicken gravy. Somehow doughnuts protested 
against the name “fried cakes,” and “parched pea- 
nuts” did not become “roasted.” I longed to hear 
the children say “Yes, Sir” and “Yes, Ma’am;” 
and the constant “Fatherr” and “Motherr” always 
seemed less intimate than the “Mamma” and 
“Papa” which not once I encountered along the 
N. Y.C. But I was very happy. I enjoyed the 
friendly people, I enjoyed the “crick” and the 
mountains. The “typical New England village” 
in which my first parish church was situated bore 
a striking resemblance to the average county seat 
of middle Georgia. Water oaks line the side- 
walks of Madison and Greensboro, maples of the 
same size beautify the “Homeville” of David 
Harum. The “green” corresponds to the court- 
house square. The same quality of gossip pre- 
vails in small towns both North and South. The 
similarity of the villages is surprising. 

Large cities of the up-to-date sort have little 
distinctive about them. Whether situated East or 
West, we may look for the same restaurants, cigar 
stores, shopping districts, hotels, and traffic cops. 
I think with cities, the characteristics are those 
of number rather than locality. There are bust- 
ling, noisy cities in every direction ; likewise there 
are slow, unprogressive cities North and South. 

The small towns are much alike ; the cities owe 
less to geography than to arithmetic so far as 
their internal spirit is concerned ; it is in the rural 
sections that the great contrast exists. Small 
farms and severe climate are the Northern peas- 
ant’s problem ; strange to say, they have made him 
what he is to-day. He must turn every minute 
and every inch to account; he cannot rely on a 
benignant offering from Ceres. He has worked 
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and saved; to-day his home is painted and 
equipped with water-works, electric lights, and a 
telephone; his car is parked near the silo; his 
forty acres are a garden. All this time the South- 
ern farmer rents his land, plants one crop, buys 
his food at “time prices,” and never surmises his 
sad plight. More large cities in the South would 
doubtless afford the farmer a market for his vege- 
tables ; he would turn to dairying and truck-farm- 
ing. The immensity of the estate often hinders 
careful supervision. There are obstacles here as 
there, but they may be overcome by ambition and 
toil. 

While living in a small town, I had no difficulty 
in learning the Yankee’s idea of the South. First, 
the superiority of his section in wealth, education, 
energy, and progressive spirit was an axiom; 
sometimes he seemed so far to discount the South- 
ern Nazareth as to expect no good thence. It is 
true that he had buried the Civil War hatchet— 
for which God bless him—but he illogically ex- 
pected the South to respond by assigning all Rebel 
chieftains to oblivion and exalting the wearers of 
the blue. The theory of states’ rights, which at 
least vindicates the sincerity of the South, I found 
inadequately presented ; instead the pupils of the 
local academies believed that the South fought 
solely to retain her slaves (who received all the 
chastisement of which Whittier complains). One 
afternoon I saw a school dismissed so that the 
children could attend a stock-company presenta- 
tion of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. There was no malice, 


but surely a misunderstanding. The Northerner 
was courteous in listening to the other side, 
whether he believed it or not; in fact, the books 
on Lee in the public libraries show many a thumb- 
print. In the whole time I spent in the North, I 
do not recall a single person who thought less of 
me as a Southerner ; really, if anything, my origin 
was a credential. 

For somehow, spite of former hostilities and 
partisan politics, the opinion prevails that the 
Southern type is the embodiment of manhood. 
Slow he may be called and unaggressive ; his in- 
tegrity is assumed. Surely in this tacit recogni- 
tion, in this deference, we have something on 
which to build more cordial relations. Build we 
must—North and South—the fabric of sympathy 
and affection. 

True brotherhood will not be fostered by jeal- 
ousy, ridicule, and superciliousness. It will be 
the product of what we share in common. We 
have much to learn from the North in enterprise, 
codperation, and intensive culture. The North, 
with its crowds, its multiplying ghettoes, its alien 
elements, is already looking to the South as a 
stabilizing force. We can no longer live under 
the same flag as strangers; the drawing together 
has begun—it is more than a pipe dream. By bet- 
ter acquaintance, we discover faults as well as 
virtues, but we forget all grudges. We are bound 
by the same language, laws, and history; we are 
brought face to face by modern science ; is there 
any warrant for envy and distrust? 


WANTED—AN AMERICAN IMMIGRATION POLICY 


Howarp WooLston 


gee LAST Congress was called upon to 
revise our immigration law. Its commit- 

tees soon discovered a demand for restric- 
tion by some selective method. A bill embodying 
sudden and drastic reduction of numbers was 
reported. Immediately the administration pro- 
tested that such summary action might endanger 
friendly diplomatic relations, as foreign represen- 
tatives objected to the distinctions made between 
nations. Our legislators responded by passing the 
measure in a high spirit of independence; the 


President was constrained by political necessity to 
sign it, and the new law went into effect at once. 
Let us examine its provisions. 

First, it limits the number of immigrants ad- 
mitted yearly to two percent of each nationality as 
counted in the census of 1890, with a minimum 
quota of one hundred. This reduces the stream 
of newcomers to less than half the present flow, 
i.e. from a maximum of nearly. 356,000 to about 
161,000. After July 1, 1927, the total is fixed at 
150,000, distributed in proportion to the 1920 
census—an interesting change of base. 
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Second, in addition to the quotas, the foreign 
born wife of an American citizen and his unmar- 
ried children under eighteen years of age may be 
admitted. So too, sojourners for pleasure or 
business, such as ministers, teachers and students, 
are allowed to enter. Natives of other American 
countries are exempt from all quota restrictions. 

Third, the proportion of arrivals from southern 
and eastern Europe is reduced by selecting as the 
basis for quotas a census in which their ratio was 
comparatively low. Thus “Nordics” may com- 
pose nearly ninety percent of the new immigra- 
tion, while “Latins, Slavs and Jews” will fall to 
less than one-sixth of their former numbers. 
Further, the law excludes all persons ineligible to 
citizenship from any quota arrangement. This 
provision debars Orientals, since they are not 
“free white persons” nor “of African descent.” 
Hence the measure seems to be highly selective 
of quality. 

Finally, the law provides for issuing immigra- 
tion visas by American consuls overseas, and for 
spacing these so as to keep the incoming flow 
practically constant throughout the year. If these 
details can be worked out, they will apparently 
aid in enforcing the criteria for exclusion pro- 
posed in 1917. Herein the law seems to promote 
efficient administration. 

Now let us criticise these measures. In the 
first place, the quota and number fixed appear to 
be arbitrary and adventitious. From reading the 
committee reports and congressional discussions, 
one finds no convincing reason for limiting immi- 
grants to 161,000 or 150,000 a year. Apparently 
these figures are the result of compromise be- 
tween those who favored an open door policy and 
others who demanded action approximating ex- 
clusion. It is not evident that such inspired calcu- 
lation will iong stand the test of changing eco- 
nomic and political conditions at home or abroad. 
Nor is it plain why three percent of the foreign 
born as enumerated in 1870 or seven percent on 
the basis of 1850 was not fixed as the quota, if 
the older type of immigration was to be favored. 
Certainly either would have increased the propor- 
tion from northwestern Europe. And if this is 
desired, why switch later to the less favorable 
census of 1920? So far we are the only nation 


*One may surmise that a tacit wish was to encourage “thrifty 
German Nordics” and to restrain “improvident Irish Celts” with- 
i anes designation. See Abstract of Fourteenth Census, 


that has attempted to regulate numbers in a 
fashion so rough and ready. 

Conservative critics of the bill early struck at 
two vulnerable points in its provision for non- 
quota immigrants. They called attention to the 
exception of alien wives and children of American 
citizens. This, they said, might lead to an end- 
less chain of imported relatives. They further 
pointed out the loop holes left by granting free 
entry to persons from other American countries. 
This feature might bring about step by step immi- 
gration from Europe or Asia by way of South 
America, Mexico or the West Indies. It is con- 
ceivable that such exemption may promote the 
smuggling of debarred persons on a large scale. 

So the law appears to develop both surprising 
weakness and undue rigor. But the fundamental 
defect is its devious partiality. It is evident that 
the purpose is to check the immigration of people 
unlike us, without stopping the arrival of those 
we prefer. But instead of specifying the qualities 
considered desirable, the law favors those nations 
whose representatives we like, and debars others 
by general provisions. It seems to me that such 
procedure involves a three-fold error. 

First, it disregards the wide range of individual 
differences among the members of any group. 
This is what Professor Shaler pointed out in The 
Neighbor, as the fallacy of the universal. For 
instance, our patriots sometimes reason thus: 
“Alexis is a revolutionary Anarchist. He is also 
a Russian. Therefore all Russians are dangerous 
Anarchists.” Although it is well known that all 
Russians are not Anarchists, and that many An- 
archists are opposed to all violence, similar illog- 
ical thinking often results in fastening the vices 
of a few unpopular persons upon an entire nation. 
Some of our mental testers and amateur statis- 
ticians have contributed to the currency of this 
and the following misconception.? 

In the second place, such generalization tends 
to confuse racial traits and cultural development. 
For instance, it is sometimes claimed that Ori- 
entals cannot be assimilated in America, because 
their appearance, language and standard of living 
are so different from our own. Now it is evident 
that color, stature and form of features are he- 
reditary traits that can be changed only by breed- 
ing. But it is also obvious that language, occupa- 


2 See Mr. Jennings’ criticism of samplers and lumpers in Science, 
Mar. 14, 1924. 
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tion and religion are learned by every individual 
from the secial group in which he is reared. 
Hence the latter acquisitions are subject to altera- 
tion through education, and so furnish no sure 
indication of a man’s geneology. Otherwise we 
should be surprised to find that Negroes in the 
United States speak English and join the Baptist 
Church, neither of which methods of expression 
appear to be innat¢ characteristics of persons of 
African origin. 

Confusion is worse confounded when both 
physical tratits and mental development are 
identified with country of birth. Let me illustrate 
the resulting absurdities by examples. Neither 
Dr. Wellington Koo nor Mahatma Gandhi could 
be admitted under any quota, because the former 
is Chinese and the latter was born in the barred 
zone of Asia. But all Mexicans and Haitians not 
excluded for obvious defects may enter this coun- 
try and claim citizenship. Their children born 
here or covered by the naturalization of their 
fathers are also free Americans, regardless of 
defects. Japanese are debarred because they are 
not of the “Caucasian Race.”* High caste Hindus 
may be “Caucasians,” but they are not popularly 
recognized as “white.”* Syrians and Armenians 
are “Semites,”’ not “Asiatics.”5 In another case 
it was held that a Syrian who claimed Caucasian 
descent could not be naturalized, because the com- 
mon understanding of “free white person” in 
1790 was limited to those of European origin.® 


This decision was reversed upon appeal,” but the 
“words of the judge seem pertinent. “The argu- 


ment that the statute as it stands® may be arbi- 
trary, illogical, unjust, even absurd in its pro- 
visions, in that it makes color, race or geograph- 
ical habitancy, and not moral and mental merit, 
the basis for granting the privilege of citizenship, 
is one to be addressed to Congress and not to a 
court of law.” 

Anthropologists must blush at such references 
to the prattle of their childhood. The distinctions 
recall the Irishman’s question: “If kittens were 
born in an oven, would they be biscuits?’ The 
point of citing these opinions is, that under the 
law, nationality is determined by country of birth 
or residence,® naturalization depends upon parent- 


s ae a a % @. (43 S. 


65). 
‘UV. S. re Singh Thind ‘ee S. C. 388). 
5174 Fed. 785, 884). 
In re Dow (ass Fed. 366). 
7266 Fed. 145. 
® Sec. 2169, Revised Stat 
® Public Law No. 189 Cesth Congreais Sec. 12. 


age and blood, while citizenship is supposed to 
be based upon personal merit. Thus aliens born 
in territory transferred by war are to be consid- 
ered as natives of the country that acquires such 
domain.1% Minor children take the nationality of 
their parents, and a wife may assume that of her 
husband.!2 Now it appears that in fixing the 
quota of any country upon this territorial basis, 
the possibility of its nationals applying as immi- 
grants may be limited without regard to race and 
parentage. And so the right to naturalization as 
American citizens is made to turn upon the vaga- 
ries of geographic bounds as affected by the 
accidents of political history. 

Such patent discrimination is likely to establish 
among us an 2ttitude of prejudice toward whole 
peoples, not only regarding those who are ex- 
cluded, but also against their countrymen who 
have been properly admitted. Our contempt pro- 
vokes the aliens’ reaction of distrust and dislike. 
So they often tend to withdraw from helpful 
association with their Americar neighbors, thus 
splitting the community into hostile factions. Nor 
does the mischief of stirring up resentment stop 
here. You can’t call a man a son of Ishmael— 
implying that his ancestors were horse thieves and 
cutthroats—without embroiling his kinsfolk. The 
countrymen of aliens thus stigmatized grow in- 
dignant at such aspersions, and may develop ani- 
mosity toward all who countenance the calumny. 
Witness the recent demonstrations of the Japanese 
against what they consider an insult to their na- 
tion. Such protests may easily grow into warlike 
reprisals, so unstable is the basis of international 
friendship. 

It is a chastening experience for an American 
to live in a foreign country where his nation is 
not popular. The writer still smarts under the 
recollection of uncomplementary remarks con- 
cerning all English speaking people, delivered 
bluntly in his presence by Levantines who consid- 
ered him too stupid to understand their language. 
These persons had evidently suffered or heard of 
exploitation by unscrupulous travelers who hap- 
pened to speak English. Consequently they in- 
ferred that every one using that tongue is a 
brigand, and expressed themselves accordingly. 
It is a sore trial to submit to such hazing without 
retaliation toward any person who may be con- 

0195 Fed. 645. 


—SP, L. 189, Sec. 18, c. 
13 Ibid., Sec. 12, a. 
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nected with one’s tormenters. Recognition of this 
elementary psychology may help us to understand 
the emotional bias underlying much legislative 
rationalizing. Hate begets hate and is repaid in 
kind. That is an axiom for statesmen as well as 
for preachers. 

There remains for brief consideration the 
means of enforcing the new law. It seems evi- 
dent that the success of American consuls in 
securing accurate information concerning the 
many points required from an applicant will de- 
pend upon the codperation of foreign govern- 
ments. If they do not give the emigrant the 
official documents demanded or do not suppress 
forgeries of the same, the plan of examination 
overseas will fail. This feature of the law clearly 
rests upon the assumption of international agree- 
ment. Therefore our position that the regulation 
of immigration is a purely domestic matter, must 
be modified by recognizing that extra-territorial 
authority to regulate involves either force ma- 
jeure or sanction by other powers. Perhaps it 
was some such point that Secretary Hughes had 
in mind when he warned the legislators to proceed 
with caution. The art of diplomacy is not neces- 
sarily perfected in the practice of local politics. 

Having taken exception to several features of 
the law, the critic is bound to suggest alternate 
means for effecting its purpose. This is at- 
tempted, not with the idea of setting up another 
program to limit immigration, but to indicate cer- 
tain principles that seem applicable in establishing 
a rational American policy toward the question. 

Assuming that the state has the right to choose 
whom it will accept as immigrants, and that ap- 
plicants cannot be satisfactorily designated en bloc 
by the reputation of their birthplace, the first 
point offered is SetecTion. By this term ts 
meant deliberate choice abroad of desirable indi- 
viduals, upon the basis of uniformly high stand- 
ards of physical, mental, economic, and moral 
attainments. In brief, pick the most promising 
condidates wherever found, instead of letting in 
from designated sources those who can prove 
their capacity to pass minimum tests. Canada 
and Australia approximate this method. It seems 
to be sound eugenic proceedure. Just what points 
of excellence may be deemed essential, can be de- 
termined as indicated later. But having estab- 
lished our high standards, all those who can 
qualify should be accepted without quibbling over 
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non-essentials. Let quality determine quantity of: 
immigration. As conditions change the severity 
of the tests may be slightly increased, diminished 
or allowed to compensate. So the number of en- 
trants can be regulated, as is done in armies and 
universities. Such a method cannot be accused of 
loose discrimination. 

Assuming that we can secure human material 
suitable for developing American citizenship, the 
next step is to certify it. This means Recis- 
TRATION. The term signifies the inscription of 
every alien in the United States with the Bureau 
of Immigration, until such time as he leaves the 
country or becomes a naturalized citizen. Some 
method of keeping track of all persons is common 
on the Continent. Since the war it has been 
adopted. for new comers in Great Britain and 
Australia. It is regarded as a protective measure 
both for the stranger and for the community. 
Every country has some period of probation for 
aliens, during which time outsiders and natives 
observe each other to see how well they can get 
on together. Visitors are expected to leave after 
a brief period or obtain permission to extend their 
stay. Persons unfit to remain in the group are 
deported. Those found suitable soon establish 
new home ties that bind them to the community. 
It is to verify their preliminary record that the 
system is most useful. There is nothing novel 
about this proposition. We use immigrant records 
now in the United States. It is desirable that 
they be more effectively employed for the identifi- 
cation and protection of strangers among us. 

The third principle is Distrisution. This 
cannotes adequate information as to conditions 
at proposed destination; rapid, safe and com- 
fortable transportation thereto, and suitable occu- 
pation upon arrival. The Division of Informa- 
tion now supplies here and abroad data as to 
opportunities in the United States. But these are 
neither specific nor timely enough to forestall the 
massing of ignorant foreigners in crowded urban 
centers. The facts must permeate the sources of 
migration or they are of slight avail to the traveler 
ticketed to some unknown region. Argentine is 
so eager to get workers on the land that they are 
conducted free to the place where they are needed. 
Much can be done in our own country to facili- 
tate and make secure the movemnet of new ar- 
rivals from ports of entry to distant points. Em- 
ployment has always been the rock upon which 
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both liberal and conservative policies have stuck. 
The contract labor clause is an absurd provision 
in that on one hand it encourages recklessness, on 
the other it limits opportunity, while quite gen- 
erally it promotes perjury and collusion. If there 
is no work for the immigrant, he is not needed ; if 
there is, he should know exactly where to find it. 
Australia secures employment for aliens upon ar- 
rivals, and Brazil grants settlers supplies and 
credit to till the land.1% 


The last desideratum is AsstmILaTION. This 
means rapid, complete and reciprocal participe- 
tion in the life of the adopted country. For 
aliens who have been carefully selected, intelli- 
gently placed and faithfully observed in their new 
surroundings, no long time should be required to 
establish fitness for citizenship. Why not author- 
ize a minimum probation period of a year or two 
before naturalization for those who have shown 
special competence and aptness? Even prison 
sentences may be shortened by good conduct. 
Here is a practical way to make the registration 
system attractive, by using it as a means to secure 
credits toward approval of early naturalization. 
Not all foreigners will so quickly assume the 
responsibilities of citizenship. But those who can 
would be a source of strength if they soon shared 
with the natives all rights and duties. Those who 
fail to enter at once into all our ways may yet 
bring valuable gifts of culture. Were we to con- 
sider them as persons with a somewhat different 
social background, instead of perverse and stupid 
animals because they do not ape us slavishly, both 
natives and foreigners might more easily enter 
into intelligent and sympathetic coéperation. 

Having proposed these principles, the practical 
question at once arises, how can they be applied 
in any workable plan? The following outline 
indicates a scheme for organizing the methods 
suggested. 

1. A simple basic law establishing the princi- 
ples for controlling immigration. Details are un- 


“For all these points see Emigration and Immigration, Inter- 
national Labor Bureau, Geneva, 1922. 







necessary and cause confusion when subject to 
political alteration. 

2. An expert commission, permanent, non- 
partisan and with broad administrative powers 
comparable to those of health authorities. This 
body, rather than Congress, should issue regula- 
tions covering methods of selection, registration, 
etc. 

3. International conferences, frequent or con- 
tinuous, to advise national authorities, to adjust 


' difficulties between nations and to arrange details 


of administration concerning wider aspects of the 
problem. The International Labor Bureau in 
Geneva might be considered a suitable basis for 
such codperation. 

4. Scientific revision, periodic, authoritative 
and public, through learned bodies concerned with 
technical questions involved. Every year biolo- 
gists, psychologists, anthropologists, statisticians, 
economists, political scientists, sociologists and 
other groups concerned with certain aspects of 
migration and race contacts, meet to discuss their 
problems and findings. To such bodies a com- 
mission might submit doubtful points, and from 
them receive suggestions for accurate readjust- 
ment of measures. This would remove certain 
partisan aspects of debatable issues. 

It is a large task to build a nation, and so pre- 
pare the future in America. We have well-nigh 
neglected a magnificent opportunity to conduct an 
experiment in social selection such as may never 
again be possible. Eugenists now perceive the 
significance of the situation and are urging us to 
choose more wisely for the years to come. An 
intelligent program from such efforts may be con- 
fidently expected. Social scientists, too, are be- 
ginning to lay foundations for a real Eutopia 
here upon the earth. If they can help devise a 
rational policy of national administration in this 
one respect, America may thereby lead the world 
into better ways. If we can merely learn to avoid 
the ancient errors of prejudice, partizanship, and 
provincialism, we shall have taken at least one 
step forward. Perhaps for the present, that is 
sufficient. 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, pr ms, an 
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working’ pe cto conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any inctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 


SOCIAL CHANGE: AN ANALYSIS OF PROFESSOR OGBURN’S 
CULTURE THEORY 


Fioyp H. Aiport 


ROM the standpoint of the social psycholo- 
F gist an attempt to discuss culture apart from 
the human behavior which gives rise to it 
must appear as fundamentally inadequate. The 
‘super-organic’ is only a descriptive concept. 
Human action is the force; culture the result. 
To say that culture itself is a cause is to use the 
word cause in a loose and metaphorical sense. It 
would be unfair to say that Professor Ogburn’s 
book! ignores the psychological factors underly- 
ing culture; yet the treatment of these factors is 
superficial and their value for social causation is 
often controverted. 
A brief summary of the work will reveal the 
features which are salient for discussion. Cul- 
ture, the product of concerted human action, in- 
cludes materials, tools, knowledge, beliefs, morals, 
law, religion, and custom. It is as old as the 
race, yet its greatest development has occurred 
within comparatively recent times. Civilization 
is modern culture. The process of its growth and 
modification and the adjustments both within cul- 
ture itself and between culture and human nature 
comprise the data of social change. The behavior 
of an individual as a member of society is the 
joint result of his original nature (biological, psy- 
chological) and the cultural heritage by which he 
is surrounded. These two behavior sources are 
often confused, and much is attributed to original 
nature which-is more accurately ascribed to the 
culture medium, that is, to the social environment. 
differences between the Americans and the 
French in the trait of thrift, for example, may be 
due to such cultural factors as a necessary policy 
of conservation of resources, rather than to innate 
disposition. Cultural traits are to be distin- 
guished from racial traits. 





1 Social Cha oe ge 
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False emphasis upon the biological factor to the 
neglect of the cultural has, according to the 
author, been especially pronounced in discussions 
of social change. Social evolution, which involves 
organic changes in the race, is not the same as 
cultural evolution. The meager evidence from 
prehistoric culture shows that at a comparatively 
late date in the biological evolution of man culture 
was at its very beginning. Its whole course of 
development has covered only a few thousand 
years, a period during which anthropological data 
give us no evidence of a parallel change in the 
biological equipment of man. Striking evidence 
exists of development previous to the last ice age 
and to the dawn of culture; but skeletal remains 
from that era do not differ essentially from the 
morphology of modern men: The liklihood of 
mutations is dismissed after pointing out that in 
the few available researches, such as that of 
Morgan upon the fruit fly, drosophilia, their oc- 
currence has been extremely rare. 

From this marked disparity in the rates of cul- 
tural and biological evolution it is deduced that 
the former does not depend upon the latter, but 
follows its own course, guided by laws of its own. 
Culture makes possible, and in fact inevitable, the 
occurrence of inventions by affording the neces- 
sary stock of materials and concepts for the in- 
ventor to draw from. Thus the existing culture 
may be said to be the “mother of invention.” 
The achievement of the genius is the inevitable 
product of the thought of the age. This thesis 
is supported by a formidable list of discoveries 
and inventions made about the same time but 
independently by two or more investigators. 

Cultural evolution proceeds according to the 
following laws. Its stream accumulates with the 
passage of time; it changes, dropping obsolete 













































and superseded forms and acquiring new ones 
(selective accumulation); it differentiates; it 
causes individuals to specialize in various parts 
of it; it grows by inventions which are instituted 
from the existing culture base ; its rate of growth 
though irregular is fairly geometrical, one inven- 
tion may cause a sudden spurt by making a large 
number of later developments possible ; it is also 
subject to forces making for inertia. As causes 
of inertia are introduced certain psychological 
factors opposed to cultural change, such as a sub- 
stituted utility for some culture form, causing its 
persistence as a ‘survival’-of its original useful- 
ness. Further barriers to culture evolution are 
the difficulties of invention and of diffusion, lack 
of resources, lack of correlation with parts of 
existing culture, vested interests, power of tradi- 
tion, habit, social pressure, orderliness of social 
organization, forgetting the unpleasant in an 
apotheosis of the tradition of the past, radicalism, 
curiosity, and conservatism. 

The attitude of treating culture as an entity 
separate from human action is continued into the 
discussion of cultural maladjustments. Malad- 
justments between the various parts of culture 
are brilliantly and convincingly treated under the 
caption of “cultural lag.” In the complexity of 
our civilization rapid advances in one portion of 
culture often fail to be accompanied by propor- 
tionate advances in other portions; and malad- 
justment arises until the lagging elements have 
been brought into line. The effects, for example, 
upon the economic and social organization of the 
family resulting from the transition from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial civilization created nu- 
merous maladjustments which lasted until other 
necessary cultural changes, such as compulsory 
public education, juvenile courts, and child labor 
legislation, were developed to meet the needs aris- 
ing from the altered conditions. 

The last part of the book is devoted to the vital 
question of whether culture has been carried 
along too rapidly by its own momentum so that 
it is in serious conflict with the primitive and un- 
changing biological nature of man. In discussing 
whether our original ‘cave man’ instincts are 
given full play in modern life the author makes 
a psychologically valuable distinction between acts 
externally stimulated (e. g. flight) and those in- 
ternally stimulated (e. g. hunger, sex). By rec- 
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ognizing the latter class we can replace the notion 
of instincts as innate reservoirs of power that 
must be liberated. The internal stimulations take 
care of themselves, and do not depend upon cul- 
ture for their arousal. Professor Ogburn refers 
to the fact that the rejection of drafted men by 
army boards on the grounds of nervous and 
mental disease was greater for city than for coun- 
try districts. This may indicate a morbid trend 
resulting from excess of modern culture as seen 
in large cities. Statistics of admissions to insane 
hospitals in recent years are of course impossible 
to interpret as bearing upon the question of 
whether insanity is on the increase. Neurotic 
tendencies have been pointed out among primitive 
peoples. Mental conflict in childhood, a condi- 
tion much noted in recent years, seems to be due 
to special family environments, rather than to 
the necessary effect of modern culture. Possible 
evidences for maladjustment to culture are seen 
in a number of social problems, such as crime, 
sex problems, and selfishness. 

Though no conclusion is reached as to the de- 
gree of disharmony between man and his cultural 
environment, methods are discussed for helping 
to resolve such discrepancies as may exist. Either 
human nature or culture must be changed so that 
the two will conform. Changing human nature 
by breeding methods is dismissed as impossible in 
our present ignorance of eugenic laws. Too 
much pressure upon the individual by environ- 
mental agencies is also to be deplored since it 
results in harmful repression. Sweeping changes 
in culture are equally impracticable. Civilization 
cannot be controlled; the effects of invention, 
diffusion, and other social changes are unpredict- 
able. Minor adjustments however are possible 
in special regions of cultural maladjustment. 
Examples of these are the better adaptation of 
the sex instinct, (relieving psychoneuroses), sub- 
limation, relief from strain, substituted activi- 
ties releasing the energies of the primitive in- 
stincts and emotions. Games, sports, and other 
methods of recreation offer practicable methods 
for better adjustment through the substitution 
process. 

In the present writer’s opinion Professor Og- 
burn’s book would have been more convincing 
had he limited himself to an exposition of cul- 
turai factors often neglected in theories of social 
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change. The attack upon the biological and 
organic factors is not necessary for proving the 
importance of culture, and it considerably weak- 
ens the argument. This criticism is the more 
pertinent because the psychological factors in 
social causation are not distinguished by the 
author from the discredited biological elements, 
or else they are obscured by being incorporated 
in the notion of culture itself. By ‘biological fac- 
tors’ the author seems to mean the innate equip- 
ment of man (instinc.s, intelligence, etc.) which 
is practically unchanging and therefore cannot be 
considered the cause of cultural evolution. By 
‘culture’ he means not only social products but, 
by continual implication, the acquired habits of 
individuals through which culture is learned, 
used, and—in short—given its reality. Having 
thus smuggled in human behavior to give solidity 
to the notion of culture, he turns his back upon 
it and proceeds to discuss culture as though it 
were a thing apart from human nature and sub- 
ject to its own laws and principles of change. 
This apparently unconscious inconsistency may be 
illustrated by the following quotations. On page 
344 we read: “In the first place, man always 
appears as active agent in any social change, in 
the sense that none of these changes could take 
place without man.” But on page 342: “Culture 
grows because of purely cultural factors, despite 
the fact that this growth occurs through the 
medium of human beings.” 

Turning for the present from ine question sf 
culture as a behavior phenomenon, let us examine 
those innate or constitutional factors which Pro- 
fessor Ogburn terms ‘biological.’ It seems sur- 
prising nowadays to find a scientist basing an 
argument for the absence of changes in mental 
endowment upon external and morphological 
similarities between prehistoric and modern man. 
Psychologists have proved the extreme unreliabil- 
ity of physical measurements as indicators of 
capacity for achievement. Another argument is 
that which deduces the cultural causation of large 
culture differences between neighboring Indian 
tribes from the fact that these tribes come from a 
common ancestral stock and therefore cannot be 
supposed to vary in innate (biological) endow- 
ment. How do we know, in the absence of 
mental measurement, that the intelligence of the 
Athapascan is equal to that of the Northwest 
coast Indian? In the same manner one might 


argue that the backwardness of culture among the 
mountain whites is due to cultural causes, such, 
for example, as barriers to diffusion. Every one 
knows however that this backwardness is due pri- 
marily to defect of intelligence and accompanying 
traits, intensified through isolation and inbreed- 
ing. Yet these people come from the same racial 
and national stock as those who have developed 
the complex cultures of the more flourishing areas 
of the eastern states. Isolation and barriers to 
culture diffusion are here not causes but results. 
Failure in competition with more intelligent 
people has operated selectively to force the moun- 
tain whites into the isolated and unfavorable 
regions. Low intelligence level is furthermore a 
barrier to the assimilation of such culture as may 
penetrate into those places. In view of the many 
recent findings in differences in intelligence, few 
psychologists would care to assert, without the 
employment of actual tests, that Indian tribes liv- 
ing in adjoining regions have equal innate capaci- 
ties, and that no differences significant for cul- 
tural development exist. 

Intelligence is best defined as learning capacity. 
Differences of intelligence are therefore interpre- 
table as differences of ability tolearn (assimilate) 
new and complex cultures. A slight difference 
in the mode of the curve of intelligence distribu- 
tion for any race (and substantial racial differ- 
ences have been found) might greatly affect the 
general level of ability to assimilate a new culture. 
This fact, together with other characterial factors 
no doubt underlies the differences of assimilability 
of immigrants of various nationalities. Differ- 
ence of existing culture habits is, of course, also 
important. To an even greater degree would 
such shift of the mode of distribution affect the 
production, at the upper extreme of the curve, 
of geniuses by whose efforts sweeping cultural 
changes are made possible. Inventions are not so 
inevitable as Professor Ogburn maintains. No 
list of discoveries and inventions in which dupli- 
cation did not occur was given for comparison 
with that presented on pages 90 to 102. Although 
several geniuses may conceive of an idea simul- 
taneously, it is still true that there has to be some 
one with sufficient capacity (biological factor) to 
conceive it. 

Leaving as debatable the possibility of signifi- 
cant biological change in the last six thousand 
years, there still must have been considerable de- 
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velopment of human capacity up to that time. It 
was this very improvement in human intelligence 
which made it possible at a certain stage of de- 
velopment to invent and transmit the beginnings 
of that culture which has grown steadily down to 
the present day. For the origin of culture man 
is thus indebted to his original traits and capaci- 
ties, rather than to social heritage. In the de- 
velopment of culture as well as in its origin the 
inherited endowment is of great import. It 
should not be set over against the culture habits 
of a people as an opposite principle, but should 
be combined with these acquired habit systems, 
both going to make up human nature; and the 
individual thus constituted should be considered 
as the unit of social change. 

From this standpoint the biological equipment 
is of profound significance for cultural develop- 
ment. It affords the level of capacity necessary 
for (1) learning by trial and chance success, 
which is imvention, and (2) learning as the ac- 
quisition through contact with others of habits 
necessary for the use of transmitted culture ma- 
terials. Biological inheritance moreover provides 
the prepotent (instinctive) drives which are be- 
hind these forms of inventive and assimilative 
learning. Interest (the biological need) is a 
factor which psychologists agree in assigning an 
indispensable rdle throughout the learning pro- 
cess. It is true that culture, through the cultural 
behavior of elders, may be said to modify this 
original nature. But the modification is no pas- 
sive affair: the ability to be modified and the 
innately founded drive for acquiring modifica- 
tion are determining factors in social change with- 
out which the principles of culture dynamics 
would be but empty and inactive formulae. 

Culture is the work of man. It springs jointly 
from his own nature and from the materials and 
instruction already existing at his disposal. The 
works of man’s hand and brain naturally grow 
and differentiate more rapidly than the hand and 
brain which made them. Yet these objects are 
still the work of man, and always will be. To 
argue that, because no series of changes in biolo- 
gical nature can be observed to parallel the 
changes of culture evolution, therefore the former 
has slight causal relation to the latter is to lose 
sight of the true nature of social causation. The 
relatively stable biological factor forms in suc- 
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cessive individuals an ever renewed capacity and 
urge toward cultural adaptation, that is, an ever 
renewed cause of social change.? 

It must be remembered that in so far as culture 
has any dynamic or causal character it is to be 
defined as culture-habit. Culture in this sense 
exists not so much in the tool as in the ability 
to make and use it. If a group of engineers, 
chemists, manufacturers, mechanics and profes- 
sional men were deported empty handed from 
New York City to the habitat of primitive man 
in Australia, they could build up a creditable 
civilization there in a few years. On the other 
hand, if a portion of New York City were de- 
populated of Americans and turned over without 
instructions of any sort to a group of Australian 
aboriginees, we might expect a rapid deterioration 
of our metropolitan culture to the level of sav- 
agery. In a very general sense culture may be 
said to be a cause, but only through the habit 
patterns of individuals does such a cause ever 
become operative. Conflict, or lack of adaptabil- 
ity of a new form to the cultural pattern already 
existing, is also readily understood through psy- 
chological categories, as habit interference. Fun- 
damentally the conflict is in the habit system of 
individuals, not in the culture pattern as an ab- 
stract entity. 

For the sake of further testing the claim that 
objective culture (social products) is in itself a 
cause, let us consider the following instance. 
Suppose the elder generation should suddenly 
cease, from the birth of the younger generation, 
to teach the latter any of the skill necessary for 
handling modern culture, but should bequeath to 
them in mute fashion all their elaborate material 


2It may be objected that, while we may count upon these 
human factors as ever pesent and necessary causes of culture, 
their very constancy renders them valueless for explaining the 
particular pattern assumed in cultural change, which is after all 
the sociologist’s chief interest. To this we should reply: (1) 
There is no proof of the constancy through time nor equality 
among peoples of the we ser equipment. There exists an un- 
fortunate tendency of sociologists to overlook recent developments 
in the field of socially applied intelligence and character measure- 
ment and in the psychology of race differences. Morphological 
aspects and community of ancestral origin are both entirely in- 
sufficient as criteria. (2) The interplay of innate drives, capaci- 
ties, habits, and conflicting responses in the formation or adop- 
tion of culture is so complex that without a careful study of these 
elements neither the origin nor the significance of the cuiture 
pattern can be unders Professor Ogburn himself has given 
excellent examples of this fact from survivals, tribal customs, 
tabus, and the like (pp. 156, 174-5, 185). (3) Geniuses and great 
leaders play an important réle in social change. Although they 
are to some products of their ; an attempt to explain 
their lives and influence without a study of them as individuals 
would be absurd. (4) It is bad logic to ignore a permanent and 
relatively stable cause in pursuit of less fundamental variables. 
We should concentrate attention rather upon the int between 
the two. This means of course that we keep the individual ever 
in mind and cease trying to explain society in terms of the 
group as a whole, or culture wholly in terms of culture itself. 
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machinery, recorded thought, and unexplained 
formulae. It is probable that there would not be 
a total lapse in culture, but that the younger gen- 
eration would manage to guess the use of some 
of the appliances, and would come by trial and 
error to master them to some degree. In such a 
case it might be said that the tool is by itself, and 
independently of the culture habit of its use, a 
cause in social change. It should be pointed out 
however that this situation is unnatural and un- 
likely. The universal rule in social evolution is 
for each generation both to bequeath the tool and 
teach the succeeding generation how to use it. 

In order to state the factors of social change in 

a different manner, we may subsume tiem under 
the following heads. To produce growth and 
change in culture there must be: 

A. The social factors, comprising (1) a heritage of 
social products (material and recorded culture) 
and (2) an environment of fellow beings to trans- 
mit the habits of use of the social heritage and 
such cultural habits as exist without objective 
form, such as customs and folkways. 

B. The individual factors, comprising intelligence, i. e. 
(1) capacity to invent, to learn from teaching of 

elders, or to learn (assimilate) diffusing cul- 
tures ; 

(2) culture habits and knowledge already of suf- 
ficiently high level to make possible either 
new discovery and invention or the assimila- 
tion of neighboring or imported cultures of 
some complexity ; 

(3) a pattern of drives, habits, and ways of doing 
things (culturs habits) of such a nature as 
not to involve reactions antagonistic to those 
which would be required in assimilating the 
newly imported or invented culture. 


The chief emphasis of Professor Ogburn’s book 
is thrown upon A, in the above scheme, and par- 
ticularly upon the social heritage factor. Intelli- 
gence, the first of the individual factors, has been 
mentioned (e. g. on p. 33), but it has been obvi- 
ously slighted through the discussion of the cen- 
tral theme. The existence of a stock of cultural 
habits (B2) as a necessary basis for acquiring 
further culture, and the necessity for absence of 
conflict in culture habits, have been clearly treated 
in Part III, and in certain instances the psy- 
chological nature of these factors has been recog- 
nized (pp. 174-5). But on the whole the tendency 
has been to discuss them as though they were 
traits rather of ‘culture’ than of human beings. 


In fairness to the author we must point out a 
passage (p. 32) in which he states that cultural 
traits may be interpreted as psychological traits. 
Any careful reader of the book will however 
agree that this interpretation is steadily ignored 
throughout the principal discussion. The lack of 
sufficient attention to the development of institu- 
tions as a part of social change is perhaps due in 
part to this neglect of the social psychology of 
the individual. 

One might reply that Professor Ogburn’s pur- 
pose was to stress the social and cultural factors 
in this manner because they are usually over- 
looked, whereas the individual and mental factors 
are obvious to all. No one can deny that the 
author has done a real service in the clearness and 
skill with which he has thrown the cultural ele- 
ments into relief. But over emphasis in order to 
gain attention for a neglected factor savors 
slightly of propaganda and is a dangerous 
practice. 

By way of summary we may conclude that 
causation in social change lies fundamentally in 
the behavior of individuals. The processes and 
objects which are invented and transmitted 
through individual behavior may be described 
independently of that behavior as “culture,” but 
they are not in themselves and independently of 
behavior sufficient agents for the explanation of 
social change. Not society as a whole, but indi- 
viduals in society are the true causes. The effects 
of individuals reacting together to a common en- 
vironment may be stored as socially modified 
habits of the individuals concerned and reéstab- 
lished through learning as habits of a later gen- 
eration. In this sense we may speak of a large 
class of individual habits as socialized, or perhaps 
as “culturized.” The chief causal factor in social 
change would then be, not culture as an entity 
separate from human action, but the ‘culturized’ 
behavior of individuals. If the human element is 
ignored, the treatment becomes, as in the evolu- 
tionary formulations of Spencer, a way of pictur- 
ing social change without contributing to our 
knowledge of how such change comes about. 
Many of Professor Ogburn’s laws of culture 
dynamics, such as rate of growth, inertia, dif- 
fusion, and lag, are in close touch with reality 
and are set forth from a most scholarly analysis 
of facts; yet insofar as the laws of individual 
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human behavior are left unintegrated in the 
scheme of culture evolution, these culture formu- 
lae do not explain social change, but merely 
describe it. 

This criticism should not be permitted to ob- 
scure the substantial merit of the book as a posi- 
tive contribution to the study of social change. 
Insofar as it shows that no account of cultural 
development is complete without a consideration 
of the existing cultural attainments, it is a bril- 
liant achievement. Professor Ogburn’s thesis, 
aside from his criticism of organic factors, is 
highly important. Through restatement in terms 
of individual habit (and the writer is by no means 
certain that Professor Ogburn would object to 
such a restatement) it may be brought into accord 
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with a natural science view of causation. An in- 
teresting agreement, for example, may be shown 
by following up the admission that ‘culture traits’ 
are after all psychological traits, or habits, of 
individuals. Professor Ogburn affirms (p. 51) 
the methodological importance of examining the 
cultural factors in social change before we inquire 
into the biological causes. Since the cultural fac- 
tors are essentially habits this statement may be 
rendered to the effect that in explaining social 
behavior we must exhaust the rdle of habit 
formation, or acquisition from the environment, 
before we ascribe the behavior in question to the 
hypothesis of instinct (biological factor). And 
this is precisely the trend of modern social 


psychology. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Matcotm M. WILLEY 


O THE sociologist, one of the most en- 
of couraging tendencies is the spread of the 

social sciences downward from the college 
curriculum into the courses of study in high 
schools, and even into the upper grades of the 
elementary schools. It was not long ago that the 
only recognition received by the social sciences in 
elementary and secondary school systems was in 
so-called courses in civics. For the most part 
these courses were highly formalistic. The stu- 
dent was drilled in governmental anatomy, mem- 
orizing the various departments of the state, the 
functions of each, and if he could eventually tell 
whether the department of education was a 
branch of the department of the interior, or 
subordinate to the department of agriculture, he 
was passed with credit, and assumed to have 
acquired the fundamentals that would make him 
an intelligent citizen and voter. 


Rapidly this is all changing. The old formal- 
ism is giving way to a virile study of government, 
and emphasis is being placed upon the relation of 
the student to the social environment in which he 
is living. Government is being studied as some- 

thing vital and close at hand; and the various 
problems that social life develops are being formu- 
lated for the boys and girls. Courses in civics, 
or problems in citizenship, or Americanization, as 


they are variously called, have become dynamic; 
ideas are injected, rote memory is discounted, and 
the attempt is made to familiarize the student 
with some of the problems—social, economic, 
political—of the society in which he lives. 

But obviously this change ‘:as brougkt with it 
certain dangers. It is all very well to make the 
student think, but it is equally important that the 
material which is given him should be acurate, 
in order not to create false conceptions in the 
plastic mind. When it is considered that the 
majority of school children leave school by their 
fifteenth year, that those who enter colleges are 
a precious minority, and that for the rank and 
file the only formal education is that of the gram- 
mar and high schools, the care that should be 
exercised in selecting material for these courses 
in “citizenship” is obvious. The pupil at this 
period of life is highly suggestible; he acquires 
stereotypes unquestioningly ; he accepts as truth 
whatever is told him in the classroom. The ideas 
and impressions received during these early years 
are rarely changed. Consequently there is urgent 
need for being certain that erroneous concepts 
and biases are not acquired. 


Perhaps this need for care can best be demon- 
strated and made strikingly apparent by reference 
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to three recent volumes, issued to meet the grow- 
ing need for high school text-books in social 
problems.* 

The first of these volumes, Actual Democracy, 
is written by two members of the Newark, New 
Jersey, school system. The state of New Jersey 
by statutory enactment has required that all stu- 
dents before graduation from high school must 
have had a course “containing a treatment of 
some of the political, social, and economic prob- 
lems of the American people.”? To meet this re- 
quirement the commissioner of education of the 
state has prepared a syllabus, “Problems of Amer- 
ican Democracy.” The authors of this text ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to this syllabus, and 
hence it may be assumed that the material in the 
volume would meet the New Jersey requirements. 

It is clear that in a discussion of present day 
problems, private property must be considered, 
and a chapter on this is found in this volume. 
The emphasis of the chapter, and the material in 
it, is best made evident by one of the questions 
at the conclusion. Each chapter is supplemented 
by a set of topics for student discussion, and the 
last discussion problem on this topic of property 
is, “Show that private property and democracy 
are inseparable.” The chapter itself is summa- 
rized on page 63 as follows: 

Private property is one of the fundamental institutions 
of American democracy. It is an unmistakable index of 
social progress. It originated because of social reasons ; 
it has grown under continual subjection to the social sanc- 
tion. It is the basis on which our whole social order has 
been built up. It cannot be destroyed without destroying 
also the ideals of liberty and democracy in which Amer- 
icans believe. 


Needless to say, the matter is by no means so 
simple and by no means so established as this 
dogmatic statement would make the student be- 
lieve. And that private property is not separable 
from democracy is of course preposterous. Yet 
the student in the New Jersey high schools has 
no inkling as to the factors involved beyond the 
highly controversial assertions contained in the 
text quoted. 

More palpable dangers of misconception arise 
when the authors begin the discussion of trade 


1 Actual Democracy, by Margaret K. Berry and Samuel B. 
Howe. Prentice-Hall, Inc. New York. 1923. : 

The Common Sense of the Constitution of the United States, 
by A. T. Southworth. Allyn & Bacon. Boston. 1924. - 

Text-Book in Citizenship, by R. O. Hughes. Allyn & Bacon. 
Boston. 1923. 

2See the Preface, Actual Democracy. 

® Op. cit., p. 64. 


unionism. No text-book on problems of citizen- 
ship could well omit such a topic, but it is a topic 
that should be treated with the utmost care lest 
false impressions be implanted in the students’ 
minds. How will the boys and girls of New 
Jersey picture trade unionism after they read this 
passage ?: 

There are several types of unionism in this country. 
First, we have what we may call “business unionism,” 
which is trade conscious, but not class conscious. It is 
essentially a bargaining and a conservative institution : an 
example is the Railway Brotherhood. Second, is the 
“friendly or uplift union,” which may be either trade or 
class conscious, is conservative, and favors collective 
bargaining and profit sharing. An example of this form 
of unionism was the society known as the Knights of 
Labor, which st one time had a large and influential 
membership. The third type may be called “predatory 
unionism.” It is secret, either radical or conservative, 
class or trade conscious, and has two wings: “hold-up” 
unionism, the corrupt type recently exposed in our great 
cities; and “guerrilla unionism” which never combines 
with employers, but engages in a secret and violent war- 
fare with capital. There is also, unfortunately, a fourth 
and more objectionable type of unionism which calls 
itself “revolutionary unionism.” It may be either social- 
istic as was the Western Federation of Miners, or an- 
archistic like the Industrial Workers of the World. It is 
class, not trade, conscious and antagonistic to the wage 
and other systems of modern society. This unionism does 
not, as a rule, care for the rights of the employers, and 
is disposed to believe in the policy of sabotage, which 
varies from actual destruction of property to mere slack- 
ing on the job.‘ 


Anyone at all familiar with the concept of 
stereotypes will at once recognize that such words 
as predatory, hold-up, guerrilla, and revolutionary 
are certain to raise prejudiced pictures of trade 
unionism in the minds of immature bays and girls. 
It may be safe to label unionism in this manner 
for maturer college students (as one or two eco- 
nomists have done in their writings) but even 
here the use of such highly colored words is ques- 
tionable. Certainly their usage is not justified in 
high school texts; certainly the authors would 
never dream of labeling business concerns in the 
same manner. 

The dangers of the careless use of words is 
again clear if in this same book one turns to the 
discussion of immigration. There is much about 
“the menace to America of a large unassimilated 
population” which because of the stereotyped 


*Op. cit., pp. 73-74. 
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language used may be questionable, but passing 
over this, the following will be found under the 
general topic of crime and immigration: 

There is no doubt that there has been a tremendous 
increase in criminal thought and action affecting the 
political sphere in recent years which has been fomented 
by radical foreigners. In the early spring of 1919 the 
authors attended a socialistic mass meeting in New York 
City and saw thousands of foreign faces glow with ap- 
proval and with the lust for cruel action as speaker after 
speaker denounced the government of the United States 
and by inference justified acts of violence against it.* 


That this is not only unjustifiable, but actually 
conductive to ill feeling toward foreign stocks in 
this country seems evident to the writer. The use 
of emotionalized words such as lust and cruel is 
not only quite out of place in a school text-book, 
supposed to be impartial, but is actually perni- 
cious. The inferences that young minds will 
certainly draw from such phraseology are bound 
to be distorted and antagonistic. 

But even more unpardonable in this volume is 
the statement, on page 169, that “today American 
democracy is facing a life and death struggle 
with Marxian socialism.” There is, of course, no 
basis in fact for such an extreme statement. And 
certainly untrue statements, or such highly opin- 
ionated conjectures as this, are not the kind of 
material that should find a way into American 
high schools. 

The second book, The Common Sense of the 
Constitution of the United States, is a tiny volume 
interpreting the constitution clause by clause. 
This book really belongs to the earlier period of 
civics, for it is formalistic. Yet even the author’s 
formal interpretations are open to criticism at 
times. The’analysis of the first amendment can 
be cited as a point in substantiation of the thesis 
under consideration, namely, that great care must 
be used in stating material for high school classes, 
The following is the paragraph discussing the 
free speech clause of the first amendment: 

This amendment also guarantees the right of free 
speech. There can, of course, be no such thing as abso- 
lute free speech. The only persons who say exactly what 
they think every minute in the day are babies and fools. 
If a person is in church, at a meeting, or in any public 
place, he will hardly say aloud every thought that passes 
through his head. There is reason in all things, and on 
general principles a person may say in this country any- 
thing he pleases, provided what he says is not libelous or 


®Op. cit., p. 167. 
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slanderous, or contrary to the public morals; and pro- 
vided that he does not advocate the overthrow of the 
government by force. In this country where we have a 
government, not of men but of laws, it is not reasonable 
that anyone should preach the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force. If B says “Murder A, throw him out 
of office, and let me rule,” then it is perfectly logical for 
C to advocate the murder of B after B has set himself 
up as ruler. This is anarchy.° 


Anyone familiar with the writings of the social 
theorists is aware that this murder of A by B is 
not anarchy. And also, anyone familiar with the 
manner in which the high school mind works will 
also know that the student will carry away from 
a reading of this passage one idea: that anarchy 
and murder are synonymous. What anarchy 
really is, is not explained. The student in all 
probability leaves school and for the rest of his 
life links crime and a theory of soctety. 

The third volume, Text-Book in Citizenship, 
contains what are probably the most convincing 
bits of evidence in support of the thesis that 
untold harm may be done unless social material 
is carefully presented. R. O. Hughes, the author, 
is on the faculty of a Pittsburg high school. His 
book is profusely illustrated, and the illustrations 
deserve attention. Many of them are reproduced 
“by courtesy,” and one cannot but be impressed 
in reading the credit lines under the photogrpahs. 
Included among those granting “courtesy” are 
The Carnegie Steel Company, The Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Swift & Company, The United 
States Steel Corporation, The Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company. The American Steel 
and Wire Company, The Westinghouse Electric 
Company, The Union Switch and Signal Com- 
pany, The American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany, The Illinois Steel Company, and others. 
These pictures, contributed by huge corporations, 
show scenes calculated to attract favorable atten- 
tion: model factories, employees’ gardens, model 
tenements, company flag raisings, faithful em- 
ployees at annual picnic, classes in Americaniza- 
tion for workers, school children at tooth brush 
drills (this by courtesy of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company), corporation play- 
grounds for children, corporation classes in civil 
government, and many others of like stamp. On 
page 395 is a picture captioned, “An example of 
public welfare work by a great corporation,” 


e — Sense of the Constitution of the United States, 
pp. 91-2. 

















which shows a newsboy at a drinking fountain, _ 
and into the stonework of this fountain is carved 
in immense letters: National Tube Company 
Public Fountain. Without questioning for the 
moment the motives of the National Tube Com- 
pany, it does seem as though the author of the 
text is treading on dangerous ground in this man- 
ner of presenting the picture. Similarly with all 
the other pictures mentioned. To an unbiased 
reader they cannot but seem as testimonials to 
vast corporations and designed to instill in stu- 
dents of high school age an unquestioning admi- 
ration for these corporations and all they stand 
for. At least there is the very apparent danger 
that the students will react in this manner. 

But it is not only the pictures that must be 
considered. The reading matter warrants com- 
ment. Thus, on page 470, one finds a paragraph 
with this heading: “Employers of the right sort.” 
Reading a few sentences into this, the following 
is met: “The United States Steel Corporation 
reserves shares of stock which the employees may 
buy and so acquire a financial interest in the busi- 
ness.” The chances are that a student preparing 
his lesson will copy into his note book, “Employ- 
ers of the right sort—the United States Steel 
Corporation.” An association is thus built up in 
a way that does not seem altogether justified. An 
opinion is thus established, uncritically, in the 
mind of the student. 

Commenting upon the I. W. W. and the doc- 
trine of direct action, the author says: 

It is hard to see how a right-thinking American can 
possibly indulge in such performances or hold such theo- 
ries. A decent man finds it difficult to sympathize with 


even oppressed people who use any such means to have 
their grievances corrected.’ 


Finally, in discussing certain phases of Russian 
problems, there is reference to “two able and un- 
scrupulous leaders, Lenin and Trotsky.” By the 


' Text-Book in Citizenship, p. 510. Italics are mine. 
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use of the word unscrupulous an unjustifiable 
connotation is raised in the students’ minds, not 
only concerning the men themselves, but relating 
to the entire Russian situation as well. No im- 
partial and mature scholar will admit that we 
know enough about Russia as yet, nor its leaders, 
to brand the country or the men at the head of 
it in such derogatory terms. 

These examples cited from these three recently 
issued text-books by no means exhaust the ma- 
terial that might be called to attention. It is not 
the main purpose of this article to attack these, 
or any books, as such. The purpose here is to 
show the need for care in gathering and present- 
ing material on social and economic problems to 
secondary school students so that they may not 
have false and unwarranted beliefs on the many 
topics they will be called upon to consider in after 
years. It must not be imagined that it is being 
charged here that the writers of these books are 
deliberately deceitful or consciously propagandiz- 
ing. No such contention is raised. It is merely 
being pointed out that possibly through careless- 
ness in phraseology, haste in writing, or lack of 
research, these authors have printed material that 
may well be, in fact will almost certainly be mis- 
read in the classroom; have printed material that 
to the impartial observer seems calculated to bias 
immature students; have printed material and 
presented it in a way that is certain to prejudice 
youthful minds in favor of certain points of view, 
and to make them react against other points of 
view. These three volumes make evident the 
dangers that the newer methods of teaching civics 
introduce, and through their shortcomings should 
serve as warnings of the need for care in mar- 
shalling social and economic data. The fact that 
the books may be innocently prejudiced in no way 
alters the case. Innocent misstatement and mis- 
representation work as much havoc as deliberate 
propaganda. 








HE HUMAN race must necessarily be 
ak anthropocentric in its viewpoint and in its 
objective. The catechism may define man’s 
chief end partly in terms of “the glory of God,” 
but even the Westminster fathers were con- 
strained to put on a parity with this eterocentric 
concept the pious desire “to enjoy him forever.” 
Rationalized hedonism could scarcely compass 
more than was involved in this amazing flight of 
imagination by which “the infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable” One, the source and sum of all 
“being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, good- 
ness, and truth” was put at the disposal of man- 
kind as a means of boundless enjoyment. Surely 
man could afford to take the trouble in his small 
way “to glorify God” if so slight an exercise was 
to put all the riches of the universe at the com- 
mand of the human race. If one were to trans- 
late the theological terminology into secular 
phrase, he might make the lingo of pietism in- 
telligible to the man of today by saying: “The 
chief object of mankind is to conduct life in such 
a way that the resources of the universe may be 
in the highest degree available as means to the 
greatest possible sum of human joy.” 

The strivings of humanity are so multifarious 
and so misguided that the whole heap of teem- 
ing millions has as yet attained to no higher sys- 
tem and no better control than is manifested by 
a pailful of potato bugs. It is such a welter that 
the sociologist has to study. Small wonder that 
so little sound analysis has been achieved and that 
the total attainments of sociology are so disap- 
pointing. Yet it remains true that “the only 
proper study of mankind is man” and that non- 
human realms of research have significance only 
for their bearing on human effort. It is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent, also, that unless the 
population of the world can attain to a higher 
degree of world-group-consciousness and pur- 
posive control, there will not long be any civil- 
ization to study, if indeed, there remains any 
human race. It should require no argument to 
show that the systematic study of the inclusive 
human problem is the one thing worth doing, at 
least if we are to have higher aims than actuate 
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THE MORAL CHALI.ENGE OF SOCIOLOGY 


A. W. CaLHoun 





The sociologist, at any rate, is not likely to 
deny the commanding importance of his subject 
matter. He will agree, also, that no science can 
aspire to more momentous results than constitute 
the proper aim of his specialty. It is a small 
thing to harness the ultimate forces of the phys- 
ical universe as compared with the ambition to 
unearth the secrets by which man may attain to 
an orderly and ordered future on this planet 
through an upstanding group self-control on the 
part of all the race. Such a future for the world 
will not come by chance, nor yet by the jugglery 
of politics and diplomacy. If it is to come at all, 
it can be only by the gradual triumph of social 
science over superstition and prejudice and by 
such a universal psychanalysis of the race as will 
banish the mental bogies that constitute the only 
obstacle to all that the heart of man could desire. 

The specialists who have taken upon themselves 
so stupendous a research ought not to be unim- 
pressed by the dignity of their profession. They 
aim to encompass all that the most ardent the- 
ology ever essayed to include; it is their work 
that gives meaning to the labors of all the other 
scientists. Law is meager and petty, medicine is 
minor and incidental, even the theology of today 
must clothe itself with befitting modesty when 
compared with the science of human survival and 
destiny. The sociologist, by every test, should be 
the “professional man” par excellence—the su- 
preme minister of life. 

The calling of sociology, then, is one not to be 
taken up for light or trifling reasons. If ever 
there is occasion for prayer, such an occasion con- 
fronts the young man in contemplation of so 
supremely sacred a mission. There is room for 
self-examination and self-discipline both in ad- 
vance and all along the way of self-devotion. 
Aspiration for a career of distinction, for a remu- 
nerative chair, for leisure and congenial work, for 
social esteem and smooth respectability should 
have no larger place in the calculations of the 
would-be sociologist than in the plans of the 
aspirant to a priesthood. The sociologist is to 
stand in the breach, to mediate the future of man- 
kind, to minister mundane salvation, to interpret 
the real riddle of the universe. The man or 
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woman that proceeds upon the profession with 
any other spirit or any lower motive than filled 
Isaiah or Jesus will never be a sociologist. This 
little-considered fact may serve to explain many 
things in the American “sociology” of today. 
Not to speak of other lands, sociology in the 
United States has little of which to be proud. 
Those most familiar with what has been done are 
really betraying the fact that the degree of scien- 
tific_attainment, not to speak of resulting social 
achievement, has been negligible. There is far 
less respect for genuine sociology than there was 
a dozen years ago. Colleges and universities es- 
tablish chairs and add courses, but attention is 
turned largely to petty “practical” concerns rather 
than to the discovery of commanding principles 
of social salvation. Men speak and write much; 
but society goes on its way unheeding. The soci- 
ologist is as much of a cipher as the veriest 
theolog, and the people perish for lack of vision. 
Such an eclipse of a promising profession could 
have been avoided and the nation and the world 
would have been vastly helped if sociologists had 
developed the habit of taking themselves seri- 
ously. The trouble is that the average sociologist 
does not respect his science sufficiently to claim 
leadership in the determination of grave social 
policies. Such matters are left to the mounte- 
bank and the demagog, and in the main the 
sociologists turn up in the train of these charla- 
tans and sponsor whatever policies are offered, or 
at least refrain from any active protest against 
political hypocrisies and camouflage. So far as 
any one can tell, it is as easy to corrall social 
scientists as it is to round up the unenlightened 
citizens. For instance, in so great a matter as the 
war it is not recorded that the sociologists of any 
country took a position at odds with the official 
governmental policy; but until sociology learns 
to transcend the claims of national “loyalties” it 
can not pretend to be a science. So long as 


sociologists allow themselves to be herded on the 
same lines as the untaught multitude, they are 
obviously unworthy of their high calling. 

It is not to be desired that professors of soci- 
ology should abandon research and teaching and 
seek to figure personally in the political arena. 
They should, however, insist that social leadership 
must stand far higher than the political level and 
that politics and the politicians shall no longer 
have anything to do with the determining of 
policies but shall content themselves with the 
problems of administration of policies com- 
manded by an intelligent citizenship under the 
guidance of those that come nearest to knowing 
what is what about the issues of social life. If 
the sociologists do not answer to this description, 
they must change. 

The moral obligation resting upon sociology is 
stupendous and the extent to which sociologists 
have ignored it is appalling. It is not too much 
to say that the professor of sociology who allows 
his work to be influenced in the slightest degree 
by considerations affecting his personal fortunes 
or touching the narrower welfares, as of family, 
church, group, class, or anything short of the 
ultimate good of the whole human race, is not fit 
to be a teacher and not worthy to be called a 
sociologist. There must be a tremendous cultiva- 
tion of self-surrender, even to the point of ascetic- 
ism if need be, before there will be a worthy 
science of sociology. 

If each nation were as much in earnest for the 
solution of the problem of human welfare as it 
was not long since to accomplish the destruction 
of the maximum number of human beings and 
the maximum amount of property, there might be 
good grounds for hoping for the speedy coming 
of a better world. A first step toward such a 
general seriousness in the face of universal peril 
will be the regeneration of sociology along the 
lines herein suggested. “The axe is lying at the 
root of the tree.” 








The suggestion of The American Sociological Society that committees from the 
other Social Science groups be appointed to codperate in an Encyclopedia of Social 
Science has been met by the American Historical Association, American Economic 
Association, and the American Anthropological Association. 














and Social Work 


I 


UBLIC welfare is sufficiently recognized as 

a state function to justify the conviction 

that it is one of the permanent services of 
government. This is a discussion of the salient 
features in the organization of state systems of 
public welfare. It consists in analyses of the 
dominant types of agency and state system, which 
then become bases for a general classification of 
form. 

In treating the phenomena of public welfare 
thus generally, it has been necessary to set certain 
limits to the discussion. In the first place, no 
attention is given to local welfare organization 
referring to minor political units, although no 
doubt state administration is largely conditioned 
by its local connections. While functionally, and 
from the standpoint of actual administration, it 
might be unwise to dissever state work from local 
work for the purposes of discussion, from the 
standpoint of form and organization it can safely 
be done, provided principles of local autonomy in 
administration are recognized as part of the ulti- 
mate problem of organization. 

Public welfare is the aim of a particular type 
of public service. The various aspects of present 
state activity, such as child conservation, the treat- 
ment of poverty, degeneracy, crime, and malad- 
justment must be related administratively if there 
is to be effective scientific direction of the service. 
There is no doubt among students of society that 
the corresponding pathological conditions are re- 
lated as cause and effect to each other, as well as 
to other factors of life, such as economic pros- 
perity, education, and culture generally. Our 
problem, therefore, is not to determine the best 
means of administering these special services, but 
to illustrate present practices in organization in- 
tended to meet the whole matter of public wel- 


1 Other sections of this study will follow. 
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1See Part II, of this discussion. 





Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, pro s, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 
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fare. The systematic control of the problem 
seems to be as much a matter of correct organ- 
ization as of actual administration. Only where 
special services influence the organic nature of 
administrative agencies do they find place in our 
present discussion. It will appear later that they 
actually influence form very considerably, and our 
classification of state systems is a general method 
of describing the manner of splitting these serv- 
ices up among agencies. 

In order to view the problem of public welfare 
in its entirety, the state was selected as the unit 
in so far as welfare functions are considered, 
while the agency is the unit when a critical expo- 
sition of administrative device is attempted. For 
the reason that our interest is not primarily in the 
special services comprehended in welfare, it is not 
relevant to consider the functions of public wel- 
fare in detail. As a basis for selection of agencies 
which are regarded here the widest possible defi- 
nition of function was desired, and it was assumed 
that a composite list from various representative 
states was sufficient to orient the problem of or- 
ganization. The field of welfare, therefore, was 
roughly determined by listing the powers and 
duties of a number of state agencies chosen be- 
cause their functions were comprehensive and in- 
clusive.! With this tentative survey of the field 
in mind, agencies of other states were selected 
when their functions fell within, or substantially 
overlapped this field. A large number of boards, 
departments, and officials were included which 
would not usually be considered public welfare 
functionaries. In justification of this inclusion, it 
seems to be a logical proceedure, and may illumi- 
nate more clearly some of the problems of organ- 
ization apt to be slighted, if the usual concept of 
public welfare is adhered to. This applies especi- 


































ally to the economic factors in administration con- 
troled by financial departments and boards, factors 
which are generally disregarded by theorists. The 
list of officials and agencies thus selected is given 
in Appendix I. 

More detailed data were then secured to deter- 
mine the nature of these agencies. The method 
of constituting each agency was determined, as 
well as organization insofar as it related to con- 
stitution. Special service branches, like childrens’ 
bureaus and other subdivisions were omitted for 
reasons just stated. 


Three general sources of information were util- 
ized. Preliminary recourse was had to published 
bulletins and reports from the agencies in ques- 
tion. Second, session laws, codes, or annotated 
statutes in whatever form available in the Univer- 
sity of Washington Law Library for each of the 
states were consulted. Supplementing these, ref- 
erence was made to the literature, to correspond- 
ence, and to miscellaneous sources. The footnotes 
indicate many of the sources utilized.? 

Having collected data, charts of organization 
were made. Individual agencies and state sys- 
tems were charted. Types of organization for 
both were abstracted and represented in simplified 
charts. The latter (type charts) are reproduced 
here and accompany the discussion. The former 
(detailed charts) are presented in selected cases 
in Appendix II. 


Classification from the viewpoint of particular 
state agencies as well as state systems was thus 
effected. The types may be discussed con- 
veniently under four heads. (1) Form of organ- 
ization, as found in particular agencies. (2) 
What is to be called, for lack of a better term, 
mode of administration. (3) Scope, as limited by 
services to particular classes of wards. (4) Cen- 
tralization, viewing the degree of unity or dis- 
creteness of formal organization for administer- 
ing all the special services of the state. This 
scheme is simple, and provides for the most gen- 
eral features. It is not in any sense final or defini- 
tive. The types shade into each other and have 
many variants. It should serve as a point of de- 
parture for the study of particular state systems. 





*See especially, Annals of the American Academ 
and Social Sciences, Vol. CV, P nae 1923; “Public Welfare in 
the United States” Ed. by Howard W. Odum. Particularly 
relevant is the article by 5. P. Breckenridge, “Summary of 
Present State Systems for the Organization and Administration 
of tye Viiters, p. 102. en Cea o 

he best historical source is, Proceedings of the erence 
Social Work, 1872 to date, especially sections devoted to the 
*“ommittee on state administration. 


y of Political 
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I, Form of Organization. There are four 
forms of organization to one or other of which 
most of the important agencies will correspond. 
They are: (a) The Departmental Form. (b) The 
Professional Board Form. (c) The Lay Board 
Form. (d) Miscellaneous and Subordinate Forms. 
The latter are constituted very frequently by ex- 
officio membership. 

(a). The Department. The term “Depart- 
ment” may apply to almost any division of gov- 
ernment. It is here applied to any division 
administered by a single responsible appointed 
official. Such officials have to the governor the 
approximate relations enjoyed by cabinet officials 
to the President. Included in the term are not 
only the better known departments of this sort, 
but lesser branches administered by appointees of 
the governor. Thus, the “Superintendent of 
State’s Prisons,” and the “Supervisor of Pur- 
chase” in New York, as well as the “State Parole 
Commissioner” in Montana are department chiefs 
within the meaning of the term. Departmental- 
ization has been made complete in some states. 
Illinois is a type. In other states it is applied only 
to particular branches. There is a “Department 
of Institutions” in California, alongside the 
“Board of Control” and the “State Board of 
Charities and Corrections” illustrating the latter 
conditions. 

The essential characteristics of the department 
follow. It is headed by a single executive chosen 
by the governor and approved by the legislature 
(usually approved by the senate only). The offi- 
cer is designated “Director,” “Commissioner,” or 
“Secretary.” He is responsible directly to the 
governor who invests him with control of depart- 
mental activities. His salary varies from $5,000 
to $10,000, and his tenure “from the pleasure of 
the governor” to a definite period of four or five 
years. Practical checks on his authority occur in 
two directions. The first check may be a limita- 
tion of his powers of appointment within his own 
department. Certain bureau heads and other di- 
recting officials in the welfare departments of Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere 
are appointed by the governor, or upon the gover- 
nor’s approval. Minor employees, if appointed by 
the director himself, are frequently checked by 
the governor, or by “advisory boards.” The prac- 
tical effect of this is to increase the governor’s 
control over the details of administering the wel- 
fare department. 
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The second check is in the constitution of an 
“advisory bsard,” called in Illinois the “Board of 
Welfare Commissioners.” It is generally ap- 
pointed by the governor with the consent of the 
legislature. It supervises the department and ad- 
vises with the chief. It is frequently given legis- 
lative and judicial functions connected with de- 
partmental activities. Such boards may exercise 
substantial powers like those alloted in Massa- 
chusetts. But they may be so dominanted as to be 
practically innocuous, as happens in Illinois. A 
peculiar form of advisory board exists in Cali- 
fornia. The one-time boards of trustees of Cali- 
fornia institutions have been shorn of all but 
advisory functions and now codperate with the 
Department of Institutions in institutional man- 
agement. Other and minor forms of advisory 
board exist elsewhere which are discussed under 
the miscellaneous classification. 

The state department, then, with its chief ex- 
ecutive appointed by the governor and vested with 
wide powers, checked on the one hand by the 
governor himself, and on the other, possibly, by 
some form of “advisory board” appointed by the 
governor is a feature of much state administra- 
tion of public welfare. Departments are rapidly 
increasing in number, and are in considerable 
measure a legacy of the war. Responsibility, 
sought by control which runs through a hierarchy 
of appointed officials, is the principle through 
which it is hoped to achieve efficiency. The form 
is over-simplified and there are two weaknesses in 
it. First, the way is open to political interference 
of a partisan character, and all its attendant evils 
in administration. Such evils still loom large in 
welfare work. In the second place, welfare work 
by nature is dependent on other factors in admin- 
istration than those which may be summed up in 
the phrase “executive responsibility.” It is only 
a partial recognition of the needs of good adminis- 
tration to propose to meet them through executive 
instruments alone. A better conception of these 
needs is implied in “advisory boards” sometimes 
provided. These advisory boards may, among 
other things, check the liberty of the executive by 
means of supervis@ry functions. This is a steady- 
ing influence seriously lacking where administra- 
tion is dominated by politics. In addition they are 


generally capable of assuming responsibility for 
* The Illinois legislature failed to make appropriations for the 


“Board of Welfare Commissioners” several years ago, and the 
board has since become inactive. 
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the graver decisions involving public policy. This 
is a protection to really responsible executive 
management. These advisory boards, however, 
are frequently empty appendages to the depart- 
ment and can rarely be considered integral fea- 
tures of this form. So far as the governor 
exercises large appointive powers within the de- 
partment the principle of executive responsibility 
itself is compromised, and so far as advisory 
boards become important the work of the depart- 
ment tends to assume the character of “lay board” 
administration, later to be discussed. In general, 
this is the least democratic of any of the accepted 
methods of administering public welfare. Its in- 
herent instability is corrected in one or other of 
two ways. Either by means of a board as de- 
scribed, or through a system of usages by which 
the personnel of the service is protected from 
rapid turnover (civil service), and where admin- 
istration tends to become highly bureaucratic in 
kind.* Given sufficient time, both of these 
features may work themselves into our newly 
adopted schemes of control through departments. 

The form of the department is represented in 
Chart I. This illustrates a single agency and not 
a whole state system. Where departments exist, 
welfare administration is generally split modally 
among several branches. State systems of this 
kind are represented in Charts IV and VII. To 
illustrate the details of composition, the method 
of establishing the Massachusetts “Department of 
Public Welfare” is given in Appendix II. 

(c). The Professional Board. This is typically 
a small board of three to five members. The 
members are appointed by the governor with the 
legislature concurring. They are all paid salaries, 
generally $3,000 to $5,000, and devote full time 
to_official duties. The board is small because it 
has executive functions corresponding to those of 
the department chief. Unlike the chief of the de- 
partment, it is a many-headed executive. The 
members are sometimes made individually re- 
sponsible for particular divisions, working to- 
gether to formulate policies, make rules, and to 
insure codperation. This is the way the “Board 
of Control” in California is organized. Gener- 
ally, however, no specific duties are alloted to 
individual members, the board, as such, being free 


4 For a criticism of state departments see, “A Decade of Social 
Progress: Massachusetts,” Robert W. Kelso. JouRNAL OF Social 
Forces, Vol. II, No. 1, November 1923, p. 56. general 

ental government has many points in common with 
ureaucracies of France. 
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A 
to organize itself and divide its duties as it deems 
best. The members are always appointed for 
definite periods of time, provision often being 
made for removal by the appointing authority for 
cause. Yet in theory, the board is an autonomous 
executive instrument, free from direct control by 
the governor. This independence is provided in 
the manner of appointments and in tenure of 
office. Terms of office expire in rotation and only 
one vacancy may be filled by appointment at one 
time. The terms are longer than those for which 
governors are elected, being four to six years in 
most cases. Hence an entire board is seldom con- 
stituted by one governor in a single term of office, 
and in any event, not all at one time. This puts 
control in a continuing body, and one therefore 
not wholly subject to political exigencies. These 
values are attained variously under varying condi- 
tions. Self autonomy is limited where the gov- 
ernor is ex-officio member and president of the 
board, as in Kansas. In California the “State 
Board of Control” acts always “with the consent 
of the governor.” Obviously, four year terms 
are not quite long enough to relieve board mem- 
bers of partisan control. On the whole, however, 
stability is achieved through this principle of con- 
tinuity attained by overlapping terms of office, 
which is exceedingly valuable. The practical ad- 
vantages of this device are apparent if the charac- 
‘ter of institutional management in Illinois, now in 
the control of the “Department of Public Wel- 
fare” is compared with institutional management 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, or Iowa, handled by 
boards. 

Qualifications for membership on these boards 
are indeterminate. The law sometimes provides 
that members shall be selected from opposing 
political parties equally; sometimes that there 
shall be one or more women members ; sometimes 
that they shall be electors, etc. Large discretion 
rests with the appointing authority. Professional 
qualifications are rarely stated, yet the theory is 
that expert services shall be rendered by ap- 
pointees. This is implied in the payment of sub- 
stantial salaries and the full time nature of 
employment. Yet the condition of expert qualifi- 
cations in persons appointed by the governor im- 
plies the existence of standards for social work 
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5 Henry C. Wright “A Valuation of a System for the Adminis- 
tration of “tate Institutions Through One Man Control as Oper- 
ated in Illinois,” State Charities Aid Association, 1922, p. 47. 
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which compel recognition,—which for the most 
part do not exist. The governor’s appraisal of 
the situation is apt to be narrow. Well recognized 
standards may play a part, but they commonly 
relate to business and financial ability. These, at 
least, are well understood. Or appointments may 
be frankly political. 

The payment of salaries, the professional impli- 
cations in the office, the small size of the board, 
the extensive authority it generally has over busi- 
ness and financial affairs, together with the ante- 
cedent conditions prompting the creation of many 
of the boards, unite to make this essentially an 
executive agency. The aim to secure efficiency 
through expert service is clearly implied in the 
form. The method is slightly different from that 
of the department which seeks efficiency through 
personal responsibility and superior political con- 
trol. It is safe to say that all executives need 
supervision. This form of board provides little 
better for those basic functions of policy making, 
deliberation, and supervision over its own affairs 
than does the departmental form. The mere 
plural headedness of a board, invested at the same 
time with executive duties, possessing the more or 
less technical points of view which are to be ex- 
pected of experts cannot save the work from 
narrow-mindedness. Such is characteristic of 
bureaucratic government. 

The professional board at its best is seen in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa. It is present 
in slightly different form in North Dakota and 
Kansas. In the foregoing states it is the only 
important agency existing. It occurs frequently 
to administer particular functions. Institutions 
are administered by the “Board of Control” in 
Nebraska, finances by the “Board of Control” in 
California, and so on. The form is illustrated in 
Chart II. 

(c). The Lay Board. The lay board is ap- 
pointed in a manner similar to the professional 
board. It is generally larger, having five to 
twelve members, but averaging about seven. Its 
members are appointed for definite terms varying 
in the more important cases from three to eight 
years®, but averaging five or six. The qualifica- 
tions for membership are substantially those given 
for the other board. In about half the cases, the 
purpose of the law is to secure a non-partisan 


©Members of the “Board of Prison Directors” in California 
serve for ten years. 
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board; and in about half, women are included 
among the members. Overlapping terms of office 
provide the same continuity that is enjoyed by the 
professional board. The added proviso exists in 
the case of the New York Board of Charities that 
members must represent districts of the state. 
(In Delaware, and some of the southern states, 
this proviso may apply to all forms of board). So 
far this form varies little from the professional 
type except that it is larger, and is a representative 
body. 

Members of lay boards receive no salaries. The 
only compensation they get, with rare exceptions, 
is actual expenses while attending to official busi- 
ness. (The exceptions apply to a “per diem” 
paid in New York and other places, and a nominal 
salary of one to one-hundred dollars in one or 
two instances). They do not, therefore, devote 
full time to the office. There is theoretically no 
professional flavor about their services. 

Another essential feature of the organization is 
that the board has an executive officer’, a “secre- 
tary,” or “Commissioner.” He is employed by 
the board much as a school superintendent is em- 
ployed by a school board. He is an expert, a 
salaried officer who is chief executive of the board 
and directs its technical operations. For this pur- 
pose the board delegates its authority to him, and 
supervises and approves his policies of adminis- 
tration. The functions of administration are thus 
split between a non-professional board which is a 
deliberative, judicial, and consultative body, and 
a professional executive who is delegated with 
authority from the board. The executive’s re- 
sponsibility in this case is directed to a non-politi- 
cal body within the field, and not to a political 
officer outside. He is nevertheless responsible, 
and his acts are amply supervised. Specialty of 
function between properly constituted deliberative 
and executive agents is a valuable principle in 
welfare administration®. It is implicit where 
boards are given functions demanding continuous 
exercise, and explicit for all the larger agencies. 
The power of selecting an executive officer is 
commonly given boards where -functions are 
broader than those of a visiting committee or of 
inspectors over institutions. The manner of allo- 


_ 


P * Obviously, this is not true for boards with extremely limited 
unctions. “Secretary” is not used in the sense of ‘rere clerk, 
or recording officer. 


“Cubberly, “Public School Administration,” Houghton Mifflin 


116, Pp. 3 » @x la: i 
. dminiotseeion® ins the value of the same principle in educational 
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cating duties, however, seldom enters into legisla- 
tion. Although the specific duties of the secretary 
are detailed more or less completely in the legis- 
lation of New Hampshire, Connecticutt®, Ken- 
tucky, and elsewhere, many of the provisions are 
of doubtful value, if they do not definitely circum- 
scribe the larger possibilities of the office. Others 
variously confuse the duties of secretary with 
those of board members. The principle of divis- 
ion of function, valuable as it may become, should 
be properly stated in legislation. 

The advantages afforded by the lay board are 
as follows: (1) Division of functions discussed 
is a valuable type of specialization in welfare ad- 
ministration. (2) It relieves the governor of 
responsibility for appointing experts, a task for 
which he is likely to be unfitted. (3) The func- 
tion of appointing experts is best performed by 
the board. It is in a position to understand the 
qualities of expertness, having exclusive power to 
formulate purposes of welfare administration. 
(4) Continuity affords stability. It favors a high 
character and long tenure of service among sub- 
ordinates without bureaucratic implications. It 
permits the application of other policies than 
those of immediacy and expediency. (5) Both 
expertness of service and responsibility of official 
conduct are contemplated in executives and em- 
ployees, but without the narrow, partisan, per- 
sonal implications of “responsibility” in other 
forms. (6) There is a broad and profound basis 
for the whole work. The executive is responsible 
too, and checked by a representative body. Being 
less liable to lose contact with the people of the 
state, his office is less liable to become bureaucratic 
or partisan. The board retains ultimate responsi- 
bility in all things, determines policy, makes rules, 
decides issues, and effectively interprets the work 
to the people of the state, enlisting their under- 
standing and codperation. The social basis of the 
work is thus made paramount. 


This is at present the most frequently occurring 
form of administration. An inquiry into the 
causes of failure in lay board administration 
would be useful. Social implications in welfare 
work are something new. Ancient mores of in- 
dividualism still hamper the social point of view. 
This appears particularly in institutional manage- 


®There are two executive officers under one board in Con- 
necticutt. The system is a double-headed system of administra- 


tion so far as executive functions are concerned. 
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ment involving control of such dependents as the 
criminal, the poor, and the helpless. Eocnomic 
pressure has made a scandal of the exploitation 
of dependent classes, because expenses involved 
were out of proportion to results achieved. Con- 
tinued exploitation requires radical and direct 
methods of control to effect initial correction of 
abuses. The demonstrative effect of centralized, 
executive control of institutions achieving im- 
mediate economy and efficiency naturally gener- 
ates a great deal of faith in arbitrary authority, if 
it can only be made “responsible.” Financial fac- 
tors and business methods appear to occupy the 
center of value until science and social intelligence 
shall put a greater meaning into problems of the 
care and the control of dependency. Lay boards, 
as contrasted with professional boards or depart- 
ments, have not received notice commensurate 
with their possibilities on account of the economic 
factors involved. Further experience in welfare 
administration may correct this situation. 

The board actually acquires utility in the fact 
that welfare functions are uncertain. There is a 
consensus developing that it requires a profes- 
sional administrator to handle the social problems 
in welfare work, but what is implied in the pro- 
fessional aspect of the work is little understood. 
Particular aims and values must be popularly ac- 
cepted before a professional character is securely 
established in the service. The lay board is the 
traditional type for pioneering, in an educational 
sense. At present, executives need to be sup- 
ported and guided by a representative authority. 
This assures them their own orientation on the 
one hand, and extends their support among the 
people on the other. Independent executives 
function efficiently only in fields where standards 
are fixed and methods are popularized. This ex- 
plains the lack of constructive effort in much of 
our state government. The work of professional 
boards is apt to be impressive from the standpoint 
of business management, but be unable to go 
further simply because the rules of the game are 
not defined any further, and there is not an ade- 
quate liaison with the public for collaboration in 
pioneer effort. Standardization in social work 
will simplify social administration, but there wil! 


never be a time when it will all be fixed and 


standardized in the sense that other processes are 
standardized. The nature of society forbids it. 
The type of organization providing a flexible ad- 


value of capable leadership. 
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ministration should become permanent in this 
field. 

Other difficulties account for many failures, 
Much inefficiency may be attributed to confusion 
with regard to specialization of function, to which 
allusion was made. The possibility of effecting 
this differentiation does not exist for boards ex- 
tremely limited in duties, hence we confine our 
attention to the more important state agencies, 
Given a thoroughly centralized system with a lay 
board at the head of it, still more often than 
not, legislatures allot powers and duties which are 
interchangeably performed by the board, its com- 
mittees or members, its secretary, agents, or repre- 
sentatives. The proper distribution of function 
is seldom explicitly made, and great confusion is 
possible as a result. Critics of the lay board scoff 
at the inefficiencies and blunders of unsalaried, 
nonprofessional citizen boards. Obviously, point 
is added to their criticisms where board members 
yield to the temptation to assume general admin- 
istrative functions. The problem is simply one 
of recognizing good administrative principles 
which have been thoroughly tested elsewhere. As 
a correlate to the lay board an able executive is 
essential. The confusion will probably remain 
until a professional class of welfare administra- 
tors has been developed to supply the needs of 
the service. Boards need the guidance of experts 
as much as experts need the guidance of boards.¢ 

Lay boards occupy a prominent place in the 
following states: Indiana, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Virginia, New 
York, Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Cali- 
fornia, and others. They are designated, “Board 
of Public Welfare,” “Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections,” “Board of Control,” etc. There are 
certain “departments” which are controlled by 
lay boards, the term “department” here applying 
to the personnel and machinery of the service 
rather than to form of government. Virginia, 
New Jersey, and Connecticutt possess such “de- 
partments.” The type is illustrated in Chart IIL 
This is the whole system in Kentucky, but is only 
one of several agencies in most other places. In 
combination with others it is shown in Charts 
V and VI. The constitution of the Kentucky 
“Board of Charities and Correction” is given im 
Appendix IT. 


%” The pioneer work of executive officers in Massachusetts, New 


York, Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin is striking evidence of 
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SOME ECONOMIC FACTORS IN THE MAKING OF THE CRIMINAL* 
J. L. Gmen 


HAT BEARING have economic condi- 
tions upon criminality? From a review 
of the discussion in criminalogical litera- 

ture it appears that students of the question 
frequently have answered it according to their 
views of the present economic organization of 
society. In Europe this has led to a curious 
quarrel as to the importance of the economic fac- 
tors in criminality. Goring, who studied three 
thousand criminals in Parkhurst prison in Eng- 
land, came to the conclusion that while persons 
convicted of arson, willful damage to property, 
and sexual offences are selected disproportion- 
ately from agricultural laborers, seamen, and 
miners, that while soldiers and sailors are more 
prone than persons in other occupations to com- 
mit crimes of personal violence and rape, and that 
while the commercial and artisan classes commit 
less of these crimes but commit more of the 
acquisitive offenses, it is not occupation itself 
which is an influence upon crime but that the 
occupation provides varying opportunities for the 
committing of different kinds of crimes.2 His 
conclusion is that the relative economic prosperity 
of the family in which his convicts were brought 
up has had no influence upon the frequency of 
their subsequent convictions.’ 

Tarde, the French sociologist, says that eco- 
nomic development as measured by commercial 
activity does not increase criminality as was con- 
tended by Poletti, the Italian criminalogist. On 
the other hand, he holds that the most laborious 
class, the French peasant, furnishes the least pro- 
portion of criminals to their share in the total 
population. Tarde’s contention is that the large 
percentage of criminals in cities is not due to the 
commercial development of the cities so much as 
to the madness of luxury there to be found and 
to the unjust distribution of wealth and the inef- 
ficient direction of productive activity. On the 
other hand, Bonger, the Dutch socialist, and 
criminalogist, is of the opinion that practically the 
only factors which account for crime are the 
economic factors. He cites the studies of Forna- 





1 This is a small part of Professor Gillen’s discussion. 
- Goring, Te English Convict, London, 1913, p. 289. 
» Pp. ° 


sari di Verse as showing that wealth and crimin- 
ality present a certain symmetry, to this extent, 
that the wealthy regions have in general a lower 
criminality than the poor ones. Moreover, Bon- 
ger argues that poverty predisposes to crime and 
furnishes the motive for it. It leads to alcohol- 
ism, which is the cause of violent crimes. It 
drives persons who cannot find work to vagrancy 
and begging, which also are preparatory schools 
for crime. It brings pressure even to those who 
cannot provide honestly for their needs and 
causes them to steal. When these factors act 
upon a man already predisposed they even lead 
to homicide, he contends. He cites figures from 
Fornasari di Verse which show that while in Italy 
in 1881 there were, of both sexes over nine years 
of age, to the 1000 of population about 391 per- 
sons who were rich, well to do, moderately well- 
off, or with enough to live on, and about 690 
persons per thousand who had scarcely the neces- 
sities of life. Out of the 100 persons convicted 
in Italy in 1887 there were 56 who were neces- 
sitous, 30 having only the bare necessities of life, 
11%4 moderately well-off, and a little over two 
who were well-to-do or rich. Or to put the mat- 
ter in another way. While 40% of the population 
had some means and 60% were in need, among 
those convicted there were only 13% with means 
and nearly 87% who were poor. 

Tarde and Garofalo, on the other hand, con- 
tend that these figures are not decisive because so 
many other factors enter into the making of the 
criminal. Tarde argues that the social factors of 
criminality are the most important, but that the 
economic factors which effect the problem of 
crime are the transformations in the economic 
state of society. He cites such sudden trans- 
formations as crisis and other sudden disturb- 
ances, such as follow new inventions, which make 
it impossible for the working class to satisfy their 
needs, and the unequal distribution of wealth 
which excite the cupidity of both the rich and the 
poor. 

This quarrel could be illustrated with many 
citations. It suggests that those interested in any 


® Bonger, Criminality and Economic Conditions in Boston, 1916, 
pp. 157-158. 
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one particular set of factors come to be incapable 
of properly appreciating the others. The biologist 
sees clearly the influence of hereditary factors 
in human conduct. The psychologist emphasizes 
mental defects and aberrations in crime. The 
socialist is inclined to believe that crime is caused 
chiefly by the present organization of economic 
society. One must wonder whether life is so 
simple as most of these special pleaders would 
have us think. A review of the whole situation 
suggests that it may be possible that all these 
various factors must be taken into account if one 
would arrive at approximate truth in explaining 
the making of the criminal. Are we not the result 
in part of the characteristics with which we came 
into the world, and in part of the development 
consequent upon the reaction of these character- 
istics to our surroundings? In some cases one 
may play the predominant part and in other cases 
another. In all they codperate together. How- 
ever, we must, ignore the economic factors in the 
making of the criminal. Therefore, let us see 
what light we have thrown upon this particular 
factor. 
PovERTY AND LELINQUENCY 


In addition to the factors cited above from 
Fornasari di Verse, Marro, a number of years 
ago, pointed out in a study which he made of 
this problem that 79% of the criminals and 43% 
of the non-criminals in a given population were 
without property. 4% of the criminals and 10% 
of the non-criminals were minor children of well- 
to-do parents, and almost 7% of the criminals 
and 18% of the non-criminals had but little 
property, while 9% of the criminals and nearly 
28% of the non-criminals had considerable 
property.* 

Efforts have been made to ascertain whether 
there is a correlation between the rate of crimi- 
nality and the price of some of the staples of 
life. This has been done on the theory that if 
crime increases with the price of the staples, eco- 
nomic conditions have caused this increase. La- 
Fargue, for example, took the annual number of 
failures as a measure of comparative economic 
conditions in a number of years. He also traced 
the curve for the price of flour. With these he 
correlated crimes, against property, with the re- 


*Quoted from Bonger, Criminality and Economic Conditions, 
Boston, 1917, pp. 225-226. 





sult that he showed a close correspondence. 
Many other students of the question have made 
similar studies. Bonger has reviewed very care- 
fully the literature of the economic causes of 
crime made by students of the question in dif- 
ferent countries of the world. In almost every 
case a parallelism between need as measured by 
the increased prices of commodities or by indus- 
trial depression and crimes against property has 
been easy to show. However, it must be said 


that some of even these economic determinists in 


interpreting their results have admitted that these 
economic conditions have effected the rate of 
criminality indirectly rather than directly. For 
example, Prins says, “Let us consider our own 
epoch for a moment. A century of progress and 
refinement is a century of vices; the increasing 
complexity of our mechanism creates, with new 
temptations, new occasions of falling. The car 
of civilization, like that of Juggernaut, destroys 
many of those who throw themselves under its 
wheels. The world has enormous appetites that 
it cannot satisfy ; sensuality, greed of gain, a taste 
for and facility in speculation, the contrast be- 
tween great wealth and extreme poverty, the 
brutal necessities of the struggle for existence in 
the face of the concentration of property and of 
capital, the defects of the industrial organization, 
which abandon the proletariat to chance, keeps no 
watch over apprenticeship, and leaves the child 
of the working man to the excitations of the 
streets and the promiscuity of the workshop, and 
finally sharpens everywhere the obscure instincts 
of animalism; all this recoils upon criminality 
with deplorable certainty.”5 Thus indirectly pov- 
erty, by affecting conditions under which people 
live or by providing conditions for the selection 
and reproduction of incapables, increases crime. 

In this connection, however, it must be pointed 
out that so complicated are the conditions which 
produce criminality that even if we could cause 
poverty to disappear, criminality would still exist. 
The cessation of poverty would not prevent the 
continuance of those peculiar psychic conditions 
in the individual which cause him to incline to 
crime. Nor would the disappearance of poverty 
do away with the social factors of crime. As 
Garofalo says, the lazy thief of today would 
become the labor-hating worker of tomorrow. 


5 Quoted from Bonger, Op. cit. pp. 178-179. 
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The disappearance of poverty would not destroy 
the forces of cupidity in producing criminality.® 

Moreover, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that poverty does not entirely crush out those 
characteristics which make for good conduct. It 
operates effectively only in those cases where the 
personality is weak or depraved or in which 
poverty is the last straw on a pile of circum- 
stances which finally breaks the camel’s back. 
Poverty does not totally destroy sentiments like 
benevolence and justice. 


Economic Distress AND CRIME 


The disproportion of wordly goods existing 
between the different economic classes has often 
been cited as one of the factors in producing 
criminality. Frequently the poor man, acquainted 
with the extravagance of the rich, feels that the 
present social system is one of injustice. When 
his children cry for bread or he is denied the 
opportunities accorded to the rich, he feels that 
the system is wrong and he is excused in his own 
mind for any delinquency by which he somewhat 
lessens the gulf between himself and his richer 
fellows. Furthermore, the stretch between the 
desires and the means of satisfying them consti- 
tutes an economic situation which, sometimes in 
periods of economic stress, incites to crime 
against property. The motives excited to action 
by this situation apply, however, to both rich 
and poor. As Garofalo says, “One is no less a 
thief because he is of a higher class of society 
and forges a check than the poor man who steals.” 
He adds, “They should speak not of the prole- 
tariat, but of economic distress—a result attribu- 
table to the excessive disproportion existing in all 
the social classes between desires and the means 
of satisfying them, rather than to the unequal 
distribution of national wealth. It is a fact of 
the distress which explains why, so long as illicit 


* Garofalo, Criminology, Boston, 1914, p. 147. 


activity will be useful, that is to say so iong as 
it will be found a source of gain, crime will not 
cease to exist among immoral men—and to these 
all the social classes contribute in an almost equal 
degree. We are speaking, be it understood, of 
that fundamental and not superficial immorality 
which is the source of crime.” 

However, we must not forget that the owner- 
ship of property without the feverish stimulation 
for wealth which cannot in reason be satisfied 
operates to lessen crime. Tarde points out that 
in France there is little crime among property 
holders in the country, whether great or small, 
among persons of independent means and even 
among the greater part of the liberal professions, 
whenever their desire to hold property is not very 
absorbing or feverish. The French peasant par- 
ticipates in this moderation of desires and com- 
paratively well-off is happier than the millionaire, 
the feverish financier, or the politician, and, there- 
fore, is less criminal. 

It would seem probable, therefore, that great 
and sudden wealth with its stimulation of feverish 
desire for more wealth operates to produce crimi- 
nals. However, these are of a different nature 
from those of the poor. On the other hand, 
where rapid changes are taking place in the dis- 
tribution of wealth and the rich are becoming 
richer and the poor poorer, where luxurious 
wastefulness on the part of the rich coexists with 
poverty among the poor, we find the situation 
described by Corre when he says that wealth cor- 
rupts and too great poverty degrades and that 
both lead to crime through lessening the resistance 
to temptation that promises the satisfaction of 
wants fictitious or real, and when they both 
appear in the same environment they give more 
energy to bad impulses, more violence to con- 
flicts® 


® Bonger, Op. cit. p. 164. 
TOp. cit. p. 150. 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kirds: (1) original 
discussion, suggéstion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and - 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 


THREE INTERVIEWS AND THE CHANGING SITUATION 


Apa E. SHEFFIELD 


N DISCUSSING the consecutive interviews 
I which make up the major part of the treat- 

ment process in the case of Gracie Balch, I 
propose to test out the serviceableness for social 
thinking of two closely related ideas. The first of 
these ideas is that any individual, if he is to be- 
have in the way which will be most satisfying at 
once to himself and to other people who make up 
his social setting, must treat himself and all the 
relevant physical and social factors that go to 
make up his situation as one controlable whole, his 
total situation. This implies that the outer setting 
of the individual is a constituent part of his be- 
havior process. The second idea is that in the 
behavior process thus going on, not in the indi- 
vidual, not in the environment, but in the cease- 
less activity between the two, the response of self 
to setting is at once an effect and a cause—the 
response of the self is to a stimulus received in 
consequence of its own activity. This is what 
Miss Follett terms circular, Mr. Dewey spiral 
behavior. The conception of behavior implicit in 
these two ideas become suggestive when we 
apply them to the treatment process hereinafter 
described. 

Gracie Balch was a thirteen year old girl of 
Protestant faith and American parentage. Her 
mother had been divorced from the father on 
statutory grounds and given custody of Gracie 
and of the older brother. The father had remar- 
ried. Mrs. Balch wandered from place to place, 
obtaining a livelihood in perhaps questionable 
ways, and finally died. She left the two children 
to her unmarried brother who had living with 
him an elderly housekeeper. Between this woman, 
who was precise and orderly, and Gracie, who 
was slow and careless about her person and about 
the house, there arose considerable friction. The 


housekeeper, though conscientious, did not give 
the girl the love she craved, and Gracie was un- 
happy. Apparently her uncle sympathized with 
her, for he consented that she visit a French 
Canadian family whom she had known while 
living with her mother. 

In this family besides the parents were eleven 
sons and daughters of all ages, crowded together 
in easy-going though entirely respectable sociabil- 
ity. The older children, divided by sexes, slept 
in three untended bedrooms opening into each 
other and into a neglected toilet. The parents 
were on the floor below. It was a dirty, affection- 
ate, happy home. 

The visit was extended, became indefinite. Al- 
though only thirteen, Gracie managed to get work- 
ing papers and entered a factory. Her wage of 
$9. she, like the older Guerriers turned over to 
Mr. Guerrier and out of it he boarded and clothed 
her. This whole arrangement was strongly ob- 
jected to by Gracie’s paternal relatives, who were 
people of good standards, and they stirred the 
uncle up to demanding that she return home. Mr. 
Guerrier answered, “her board for ten weeks or 
no Gracie.” Although the uncle agreed to pay 
this still she remained where she was. Again 
urged on by the relatives, the uncle and his house- 
keeper consulted the Prevention of Cruelty So- 
ciety and this Society brought the matter to a 
child-placing agency in order to secure a proper 
guardian for the girl. 

Before interviewing Gracie the visitor had 
made her own observation of standards in the 
Guerrier home, and had learned from Mrs. Guer- 
rier that, although the family wanted to keep the 
girl, they did not wish to assume the responsibil- 
ity of legal guardians. The visitor had also 
learned from Mr. Guerrier’s employer that the 
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Frenchman had a “mania” for making money, 
deing some night work along with his regular 
day work. She therefore started her interview 
knowing that the Guerriers’ vulnerable point was 
probably their attitude toward money, and that 
their unquestioned liking for Gracie had a definite 
limit. It stopped short at taking responsibility 
of a legal sort. 

Gracie’s situation then as it looked to the visitor 
approaching her call upon the girl was this: In 
spite of having respectable, fairly prosperous rela- 
tives Gracie was choosing to board in a household 
where she was forming slack habits, where she 
was insufficiently protected from moral dangers, 
and was being economically exploited. Her ex- 
perience with relatives had been of unhappiness 
in a home which though well kept was rigid and 
unloving, whereas her experience with the Guer- 
riers’ had been of happiness in a home which 
with all its easy-going dirt afforded an atmos- 
phere of good-humored sociability’amidst varied 
interesting activities. The freedom from re- 
straint, the laughter and merriment of friendly 
boys and girls her own age, work in the factory 
among still other companions, night school, and 
Saturday evenings amid the bustle of week-end 
business in a ten cent store—all this made a life 
of small social excitements such as would fill the 
cup of any girl of thirteen. Of all this which the 
visitor saw, Gracie herself saw only a part. She 
was blind to the fact that the Guerriers’ interest 
in her included their attitude toward money, and 
was too inexperienced to appreciate that in sacri- 
ficing decorous living for her present delights she 
was narrowing the social opportunities which her 
future could hold. 

The visitor’s task was two-fold: she wanted to 
get the girl to give up her present environment 
and to select one, if possible with relatives, which 
would ensure her the opportunities and advan- 
tages enjoyed by her own kin. In order to bring 
this about she had first to get Gracie to recognize 
the drawbacks to her continuing happiness at the 
Guerriers and second to put before her a prospect 
of continuing activities that would make for even 
greater happiness than the Guerrier home could 
offer. In short, if the girl was to make this 
change of her own free choice—which was cer- 
tainly desirable—she must be brought first to 


break up and then to reintegrate her own situa- 
tion. The visitor’s initial step was of course to 
make a friendly contact. 

The interview took place in the small, light, 
well furnished office of the McDougall Factory. 
Mr. Guerrier, tall, good-looking, in working 
clothes, entered with a manner which appeared to 
the visitor at.once debonair and a bit on the de- 
fensive. The girl, clear-skinned, with a sweet 
expression, stocky, stoop-shouldered, and clad in 
a short-waisted nondescript dress, he half pulled 
along behind him and then pushed slightly away. 
She appeared frightened; her big red hands, 
soiled by work, were wiping her eyes as she clung 
to Mr. Guerrier, begging him not to leave her to 
be put into a Home. The visitor, who is short 
and slender, said, “Gracie, look at me. How 
could such a little thing as I take a big girl like 
you away unless she wanted to go?” Ignoring 
this facetiousness Gracie broke out: “I’ll drown 
myself before I’ll go into a Home; I’m happy 
where I am.” The visitor assured her that no 
one wanted her to go into a Home, that she was 
glad the girl was happy and had friends but that 
she ought also to have a guardian. Gracie sug- 
gested that Mr. Guerrier could be her guardian. 
“No,” said Mr. Guerrier quickly, “we don’t want 
to be guardians.” But he added that of course 
she ought to have a guardian. Gracie’s expres- 
sion and manner, in the visitor’s opinion, showed 
her to be much taken aback at this attitude on 
the Guerriers’ part. She then proposed her uncle 
fill this office. Mr. Guerrier assented that the 
uncle was the very man. Mr. Guerrier then left 
to return to his work, having stayed as the visitor 
thought, till he was sure she was not going to 
take Gracie away with her. The visitor alone 
with the girl questioned her about the reasons 
for her leaving the uncle, and got a short account 
interspersed with reiterations of her determined 
wish to stay where she was because she was 
happy. “They’re good to me. What’s the use of 
anything if you’re not happy?” The visitor gave 
more assurance that she wanted Gracie to be 
happy, and then, with a half-hearted acquiescence 
from Graice that the visitor call later in her home 
to talk further about a guardian, said good-bye. 

The change in the situation brought about by 
this short interview in the Factory office was first 
that it left Mr. Guerrier and Gracie convinced 
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that the girl was not to be forced out of her 
present quarters and put into the dreaded Home; 
second, by allaying this fear and showing them the 
visitor as a pleasant, reasonable person, it helped 
show that the latter’s attitude was one of friend- 
liness ; and third by bringing out from Mr. Guer- 
rier, in Gracie’s presence, the fact that he and his 
wife were unwilling to take up the necessary 
guardianship, this interview planted in Gracie’s 
mind the first doubt as to the whole-heartedness 
of the Guerriers’ affection for her. Having noted 
that this doubt was at work, the visitor left the 
situation to itself for awhile. She knew that no 
social situation ever stands still, and that an atti- 
tude of doubt once started in Gracie’s mind would 
make her more alert to note and interpret signs 
of self-interest in the Guerriers’ behavior toward 
her. She might even get an inkling of their atti- 
tude toward money. In other words, if this ex- 
perienced visitor’s insight was a true one, the 
first stirring toward a break-up of this unsatis- 
factory situation of a young girl boarded in a 
crowded home had begun in Gracie’s own mental 
life, in her own emotions. Her attitude of un- 
questioning affection and trust towards the Guer- 
riers was now opposed by an attitude of doubt as 
to the limits of their affection for her. Her 
mental life had to that extent become disinte- 
grated, unstable, as she began to sense an unsus- 
pected factor in her situation, namely, the Guer- 
riers’ attitude toward her. 

The investigation proceeded, disclosing five ex- 
cellent homes open to Gracie among her near 
relatives. It also brought from the father a 
promise to pay the girl’s board if necessary, and 
from a grandmother an offer to supply clothing 
if Gracie would return to her family. The rela- 
tives were deeply concerned at a rumor that 
Gracie was pregnant by the oldest Guerrier boy. 
Because of this rumor and because of the girl’s 
illegal Saturday evening work the child-placing 
agency referred the case back to the Prevention 
of Cruelty. This step they took with reluctance. 
The reason they did so was first that they felt 
quick action to be called for. The Guerriers in 
learning of the rumor involving their son might 
have turned Gracie out of their home and the 
girl had several times threatened to drown herself 
if separated from the Guerriers. Second, the 
visitor had not had time to make Mr. Guerrier 





and Gracie understand her attitude toward the 
girl. Mr. Guerrier in the visitor’s opinion re- 
garded her as an emissary from relatives who 
wanted to get Gracie among themselves as a 
profitable boarder. His own attitude toward 
money made him see this same attitude in others. 
He had no conception of what the child-placing 
agency really wanted for the girl, but could, as 
this agency believed, understand a society that 
represented legal authority. The latter agency 
found upon inquiry that the rumor was un- 
founded. 

This agency’s call left the Guerriers filled with 
indignation at the false charge against their son. 
They threatened court action for defamation of 
character, and talked excitedly of putting Gracie 
on the street. Gracie also was resentful at the 
accusation, and appeared more frightened than 
ever and consequently more determined to remain 
where she was. Nevertheless this visit by the 
Prevention of Cruelty agent had carried the 
breaking-up of Gracie’s situation further, and 
again the breaking-up took place in the mental 
life of the people concerned. 

Gracie had seen the Guerriers turn upon her as 
the occasion of a humiliating charge against their 
son, even though she was as innocent as the boy. 
It was clear evidence that she was not really one 
of the family, and that where their own interests 
were concerned the Guerriers would think of 
themselves first.. Her attitude of affection toward 
them still remained, for they were friendly, kind- 
hearted people who had made her happy and she 
had a recollection of unhappiness with her own 
relatives. But the doubts started by the Guerri- 
ers’ refusal to be her guardians must have re- 
ceived emphatic reinforcement when they pro- 
posed to turn her out of doors. If, as is possible, 
she began to sense even vaguely that the situation 
of a young girl boarding in a crowded home with 
growing boys was likely to foster unpleasant 
rumors, this dawning perception would arouse in 
her a fear of future upheavals at the Guerriers. 
It would be another attitude to compete with the 
drawing of affection. 

Gracie was then seeing factors in her situation 
to which she had been blind, namely the limita- 
tions to the Guerriers’ interest in her and, possi- 
bly, the risk she ran in living with them at all. 
And this newly aroused perception as to how she 
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was situated corresponded to her newly-aroused 
attitudes of doubt and fear. The “activity be- 
tween” herself and her setting had undergone 
change. 

The Guerriers also had been seeing light and 
had discovered that the $9. a week from a boarder 
who occupied only half a bed was accompanied by 
drawbacks. It is probable that the visit of the 
Prevention of Cruelty agent brought them to 
realize that in housing this girl they were risking 
just such rumors as those already experienced. 
Their attitude toward money, their liking for 
Gracie herself were now opposed by an attitude 
of dread of legal complications. A breaking-up, 
a disintegrating had probably taken place in their 
attitude toward the keeping of this girl. 

With both the Guerriers and Gracie seeing the 
situation more clearly, with their attitude toward 
this situation and toward each other in an un- 
stable state, the way was paved for the forming 
of a new situation, better adapted to the girl’s 
needs. The Prevention of Cruelty returned the 
case to the placing agency. 

The visitor called in the evening when all the 
Guerrier family were at home in the dimly 
lighted, untidy kitchen, the men and boys smok- 
ing and spitting on the floor—a crowded, sociable 
group. At sight of her Gracie dodged away be- 
hind the stove; Mrs. Guerrier set up shrieks, 
jeers, threats of law suits, in which the entire 
crowd joined till breathless. When the visitor 
could make herself heard, she said “I see there 
has been a great mistake ; Gracie is not pregnant.” 
More vehement denials. The visitor then asked 
Mr. Guerrier whether he wanted to prove this to 
Gracie’s relatives or whether he wanted to make 
trouble. “Law suits are expensive, Mr. Guer- 
rier.” She then went on to suggest that he let 
her take Gracie to see her relatives so as to show 
them first hand that they were mistaken in their 
fears. Said she, “It is a simple way—and cheap, 
Mr. Guerrier.” Mr. Guerrier approved and re- 
ferred it to Gracie. Gracie asked how could she 
know she could come back. A chorus of voices: 
“Yes, how do we know she’d get back?” The 
visitor promised and repeated the promise to 
bring her back. Then a family friend who was 
present offered to drive Gracie and the visitor 
from relative to relative. Her return thus se- 
cured, arrangements for meeting the following 
day were completed. 


The visitor had begun this interview by quieting 
the excitement of the Guerriers and Gracie. She 
had found them possessed by an attitude of angry 
resentment and on Gracie’s part of fear in addi- 
tion. Had she scolded or threatened, had she 
pointed out that the Guerriers had themselves to 
blame for rumors of misbehavior, that they had 
courted just such suspicions by taking a girl into 
their crowded home, that Gracie ought to leave 
them at once and go to her relatives, she might 
have made them more resentful and more fright- 
ened, and all hope of bringing Gracie to volun- 
tarily reshape her situation would have been lost. 
Her first words, acknowledging the rumor to be 
false, showed them that she herself was in a 
reasonable frame of mind, that, unlike them, she 
was not in the grip of a dissociated attitude, but 
was trying to look at the situation as a controlable 
whole, a problem. They therefore became them- 
selves more equal to thinking of the situation as 
presenting a problem to be solved instead of an 
affront to be resented. Again, had the visitor 
urged Gracie to visit her relatives on the grounds 
that here was a haven and golden opportunities 
awaiting her, the girl might have felt herself 
making the visits under pressure and might even 
have suspected the whole situation to have been 
staged for her benefit. Instead, the visitor got 
Gracie to make these visits on her own errand, to 
remove a misgiving as to her own status as a 
respectable girl. The incidental effect was to 
bring to Gracie’s attention factors in her situation 
which heretofore she had neither known nor ap- 
preciated, the very thing the visitor was aiming 
at, and the visitor was doing this at a time when 
the girl’s inner life and outer situation were in a 
state of unrest. 

The following day the friend appeared in an 
automobile with Gracie prettily and suitably 
dressed, and drove with the visitor to five homes 
of relatives. At the first Gracie found happy 
young cousins busy with games, victrola, piano 
and dancing lessons, saw their tasteful clothing 
and their refinement of living. She turned with 
apparent distaste from the whole menage. Said 
her aunt, “Gracie, my children want to be ‘high’ 
in their tastes. Wouldn’t you like to be ‘high’ 
too with us?” 

Gracie, “I’m happy where I am.” 

The aunt, sadly, “I dare say—but, my dear, I 
don’t see how you can be.” 
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At the second home was an aunt, Mrs. Sarah 
Barrett, who longed for Gracie and told her so, 
and who agreed that the girl might go to work 
rather than school. Here there were no children. 
Mrs. Barrett urged her niece to pay her a visit 
for a week’s trial. This home like the first was 
ina city. The three remaining ones were in coun- 
try towns, and although one of these relatives 
offered her a variety of country pleasures as well 
as a warm welcome, Gracie decided at once that 
the country was too quiet and lonely. She wanted 
to live in the city where she could go to work and 
where she would have opportunities of making 
friends. 

As they drove from the last place Gracie 
remarked : 

“Aunt Sarah has a nice place.” 
nodded. 

Gracie, impulsively taking the visitor’s hand, 
“Do you think I’d be happy there? I like Aunt 
Sarah. I'd like to be ‘high’ too.” 

Visitor, “But you said you were happy at the 
Guerriers.” 

Gracie, “Couldn’t I be happy and high too?” 

Visitor, “You might try it.” 

Gracie, “Only I’m afraid the 
wouldn’t like it.” 

Visitor, “You might visit for a week. I’ll talk 
with the Guerriers if you like.” 

Gracie, “I do like, and I’d like to write Aunt 
Sarah I’m coming Monday before I see them.” 

They stopped for a moment, wrote and posted 
the letter before returning to the Guerriers. The 
visitor told Mr. Guerrier that Mrs. Barrett 
wanted Gracie to visit her for one week. 

Said he gruffly—‘Suppose she likes it.” 

Visitor, “Well, suppose she does? It’s her own 
aunt, Mr. Guerrier.” 

Mr. Guerrier, considering, “That’s so, Gracie, 
do you want to go?” 

Gracie, timidly, “I'd like to try it.” 

Visiter, “And if she should like to stay for 
good, you wouldn’t object, naturally, Mr. Guer- 
rier.” 

Mr. Guerrier, hesitantly, “No, not if she wants 
to stay.” 

A week later came a card in Gracie’s hand, “I 
am at Aunt Sarah’s and I like it ;” a month later, 
came a letter from the aunt saying that Gracie was 
going to remain permanently. Mr. and Mrs. 


The visitor 


Guerriers 
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Barrett were planning to get guardianship and 
felt they could handle the situation best if left 
to do it by themselves. In the same mail came a 
framed picture of two smiling cherubs, with the 
words, “I’m Happy and High. Gracie.” 

Gracie’s situation has now moved on from the 
unstable and disintegrating state in which we saw 
it at the close of the second interview to a new, 
reintegrating situation which was made up of 
some of the old factors and some new. 

The new factors which the visitor brought to 
Gracie’s knowledge were the existence of relatives 
who were near enough to her so that there were 
natural ties and obligations between them and her- 
self, who moreover had a warm-hearted attitude 
toward her and who all had reached a social 
status which included a regard for the zsthetic 
side of life. It seems quite likely that the visits 
to these five homes had a cumulative influence in 
making her see social status as a value pertaining 
to the family group, a value which she would 
share and realize as a member of that group. The 
visitor thus presented to the girl a new and unex- 
pected choice. Gracie’s previous experience with 
relatives had been of a home in which orderliness 
was associated with friction and nagging. Con- 
trasted with this home was the Guerriers’ in 
which disorderliness was associated with affection 
and happiness. Her choice had been an “either- 
or” choice, either orderliness or happiness, a 
take-it or leave-it alternative. The choice now 
open to her showed orderliness as part of a more 
esthetic life, as something which could be agree- 
ably united with warm-hearted, close, happy ties 
and companionship. It carried an integrating of 
the two values, happiness and highness, these 
values now standing in a “both” relation as 
against the “either-or” relation. She saw a life 
of continuing activities which could successfully 
compete in its variety and in its satisfactions with 
her life at the Guerriers. The visitor by putting 
this prospect, this factor in her situation before 
the girl, by showing her the situation as a func- 
tional whole, helped her to knowledge of herself. 
Gracie discovered that she valued and desired 
“nice” surroundings and the self-respect that 
comes from being one of a “nice” group or fam- 
ily. The Freudian brings self-knowledge up out 
of the past; this worker brought to an unsophisti- 
cated girl knowledge of a latent wish out of her 
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present, by confronting her with the choices that 
lay within her whole controlable situation. The 
quickness of this girl’s response to zsthetic living 
tempts one into conjecturing what might have 
happened had she remained at the Guerriers. 
Would her desire to be ‘high’ have come to life 
only to be frustrated, or would she as she matured 
have realized a taste for pretty things at the sacri- 
fice of other values, her virtue perhaps? It may 
be that the visitor forestalled a future repression 
or disharmony of inner life in this girl, and that 
she succeeded because she brought to Gracie 
awareness of a wish by showing her the means 
whereby such a wish might te realized. 

In reviewing the steps taken in this case one 
realizes that an equally earnest but perhaps less 
astute visitor might easily have approached the 
Guerriers and Gracie with a moralistic appeal 
showing the former that they were standing in the 
way of a richer life for the girl and the latter that 
she was doing wrong to turn her back on kith 
and kin. She might have proposed a visit to the 
kin as a step in moralistic persuasion. Our visitor 
did neither of these things. What she did was to 
start an activity which sprang out of the girl’s 
own need of reassuring her family as to her 
status. The very fact that the visits were made 
because of Gracie’s anxiety over her standing as 
a respectable girl may have sensitized her to the 
evidences of respectable standing which con- 
fronted her at the homes of her relatives. In 
other words her anxiety over her own status 
caused the evidences of status in her family to 


stimulate her to want to share this kind of secure 
satisfaction. Her behavior process was circular, 
or spiral, an activity between self and setting in 
which her response to her situation was at once 
cause and effect. The choice the visitor put be- 
fore the girl then was not between right and 
wrong, good and bad. It wes a choice between 
different kinds of living—different sets of pros- 
pective activities between herself and her setting. 
The activities in the Guerriers’ home have been 
described. Mrs. Barrett’s home, being in the city, 
Gracie regarded as affording an opportunity to 
get work and make friends just as she had at the 
Guerriers’. This aunt’s household had the added 
attraction that it was free from young people with 
a prior claim on affection—she would here be the 
centre of interest as she had not been at the 
Guerriers’ and could not hope to be in the first 
aunt’s home. She would also be assured loving 
attention in a home to which she had a claim, she 
would share a family standing which in itself 
would widen social opportunities, and she would 
find her esthetic cravings at once awakened and 
satisfied. Even though a girl of thirteen might 
not articulate these advantages, she could feel 
their appeal as a whole in its promise of happy 
continuing activities. In her aunt’s home she 
would realize a more inclusive self than would 
have been possible at the Guerriers’——more of 
what was potential in her would have occasion 
for coming into being. This all lay in her total 
situation, her situation looked at as a controlable 
whole. 


SCIENTIFIC STATE BUILDING 
W. E. Garnett 


HE VIEWPOINT is rapidly growing 
among social students that social science 
has reached a stage of development where 

it can make helpful contributions in directing the 
current of public affairs. Undoubtedly one of its 
most fruitful contributions will be its insistence 
that public policies be based on the solid rock of 
exact fact, rather than the sand of conjecture and 
theory. Since this is true, the eyes of all social 
students are now focused on the great social 
experiment now going on in Texas. 


Texas now has underway what is probably the 
most extensive social inventory, as a basis for 
public policies, ever undertaken at one time by 
any state. 

The surveys of general interest now going for- 
ward, or projected to begin in the near future 
include : 

1. An Educational Survey. This is to cover 
“all phases of Education supported from public 
funds.” ‘The State Legislature appropriated $50,- 
000 for making this study. It will be under the 
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general supervision of a committee of prominent 
state citizens and educators. The active direction 
of the survey is in the hands of Dr. George Works 
of Cornell University, assisted by a corps of out 
of State educational experts. Since the $50,000 is 
not enough to cover all necessary expenses on the 
scale on which the survey is planned, most of the 
actual work of collecting the various types of data 
needed is being done by voluntary assistance. 
The law requires that the report of this survey be 
published by December 1. 

2. Survey of the Penitentary and Penal Insti- 
tutions. This study is being carried out under a 
permissive act of the Legislature, though no pub- 
lic funds for it were provided. The State Prison 
Association has undertaken to raise $25,000 
through private subscription to defray the expense 
of the study. Miss Elizabeth Spear, the Execu- 
tive Secretary of this Association, is the motive 
force behind the undertaking. The aid of experts 
from the National Prison Association and the 
National Mental Hygene Association has been 
secured for various angles of the work. It is 
hoped that the County jails may be included in 
this survey. 

3. Survey of the Eleemosynary Institutions 
and Agencies for the Care of Dependents. This 
study is likewise being conducted under a per- 
missive act of the Legislature, but without an ap- 
propriation of public funds. The act providing 
for the State Eleemosynary Commission states: 

“It shall be the duty of said commission to 
make a careful study of conditions existing in this 
State in connection with the above mentioned de- 
pendents and unfortunates, directing consider- 
ation toward the following particular matters: 
First, the prevention of insanity, feeble minded- 
ness, delinquency, and the increase of State de- 
pendents ; Second, the care and custody of crimi- 
nal insane ; Third, the revision of laws governing 
the commitment, parole, discharge, care and cus- 
tody of inmates of State eleemosynary institu- 
tions.” 

“And that said commission shall finally report 
back at the opening of the Thirty-ninth Legisla- 
ture in 1925, a full and complete record of its 
findings with such recommendations as may be 
deemed proper to further a State policy that will 
promote the welfare of the State of Texas.” 






Arrangements have been made with the Na- 
tional Mental Hygiene Commission and the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation to help with this study. 

4. Child Labor Survey. In codperation with 
several state organizations, the National Child 
Labor Committee has undertaken a child labor 
survey in the State of Texas. This will be in two 
parts, the Agricultural Division, and the Indus- 
trial Division. Reports from a thousand country 
homes from typical sections of the state have 
already been secured, and the material is now 
being digested for publication. The industrial 
phase of the study will probably not be under- 
taken for some time. 

5. Rural Housing Study. In codperation with 
the Division of Country Life Studies of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of Rural Sociology of the Texas A. & 
M. College, has undertaken to study the housing 
of 1,000 rural homes. The field work for this 
survey is nearly half complete. It is hoped that 
this study will furnish the basis for a rural hous- 
ing code. 

6. Rural Church Survey. Plans have been 
made for a rural church survey on a statewide 
basis, somewhat like the one made in Ohio in 
1912. This study is to be made by the Depart- 
merit of Rural Sociology of the Texas A. & M. 
College, under the general supervision of a com- 
mittee composed of a representative of each de- 
nomination in the State. At the preliminary con- 
ferences to prepare for this undertaking, the 
official representatives of the various denomina- 
tional bodies pledged their most hearty codper- 
ation. 

7. Town and Country Relationships Study. 
This is a part of a National study being made by 
the National Institute of Religious and Social Re- 
search. This organization has the codperation of 
the A. & M. College of Texas in the Texas phases 
of their undertaking. 


8. County Farm Management and Economic 
Surveys. The Experiment Station of the Col- 
lege, in codperation with the Division of Land 
Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is just bringing to completion a very 
intensive study of all phases of the economic situ- 
ation in Rockwall County, a typical county of the 
Black Belt with a high degree of tenancy. 
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9. State Reclamation Survey. The last legis- 
lature appropriated $600,000 for a reclamation 
survey on which to base future policies of flood 
control and irrigation. This study is now under 
way. It is being made by the State Reclamation 
Department in codperation with the National Re- 
clamation Service. 

The undertaking of such a large number of 
fundamental studies in Texas at this time appears 
to be traceable to several influences. First, there 
is a growing feeling that the first great era in the 
state’s development—the pioneer and exploitation 
era—is rapidly drawing to a close; that develop- 
ments in the future must more largely be based 
on conscious human effort and more carefully 
planned social policies. Second, there is a grow- 
ing number of socially minded leaders in the 
State. They are not only largely responsibly for 
the undertakings in question, but also for the 
State institutions and research agencies giving 
more attention to social questions. Third, the 
large and increasingly influential women’s organ- 
izations, as well as other groups, display a grow- 
ing tendency to demand that public affairs be con- 
ducted on the most efficient basis. The women’s 
organizations were largely responsible for push- 
ing through at least three of the big statewide 
surveys mentioned. 


Recognizing that many of the surveys in other 
states have been barren of results some forward- 
looking individuals have been trying to perfect 
machinery for an intensive public opinion cam- 
paign at the proper time, to the end that the pub- 
lic mind may be prepared to make constructive 
use of the survey results when the reports appear. 
Representatives of a number of organizations 
have already held several meetings to consider 
the possibility of unified support of such a public 
opinion campaign. 

Since there is some unrest on account of the 
present large tax burden, and since the state will 
be facing a deficit of several million dollars when 
the legislature meets again, conditions are favor- 
able for the reactionary forces to make a strong 
popular bid for the control of the next state ad- 
ministration. If they succeed, constructive re- 
sults from the surveys will be greatly jeopardized. 
The socially minded people of Texas therefore, 
may expect to have their hands full for the next 
year if full benefits are to be reaped from the 
present auspicious start in the direction of scien- 
tific state buildings—public policies based on ex- 
act knowledge of conditions and guided by the 
best available expert knowledge. 








Howard Knight is working out specific plans and programs, with a preliminary 
Committee of Secretaries of State Conferences of Social Work, to make the State Con- 
ferences more articulate. The preliminary meeting was held at Toronto with the 
National Conference, with representatives of about nine States present. Another meet- 


ing will be held at the 1925 Conference at Denver. 














I. THe BACKGROUND 


HE MOST striking fact in the history of 

religion in the United States from 1875 to 

1900 was the growth of what might be 
called the “socialization” of the church. Indeed, 
this movemeni might well be deemed one of the 
most remarkable and far-reaching changes in the 
entire history of religion. 

It must be understood, however, that such a 
change was not a sudden affair, entirely devoid 
of antecedent influences. The Catholic Church 
was an important meliorating agent in the Middle 
Ages; the Puritan minister was quite a figure in 
local politics, education and administration; the 
Transcedental and Brook Farm movements of 
the thirties and forties, made up to a large extent 
of ministers, were attempts to teach social reform 
to the world ; and Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Henry 
Ward Beecher and Philips Brooks had been active 
in the pre-war slavery agitation, war discussion 
and, most significant perhaps of all, the recon- 
struction difficulties. 

But the social recentering of the church follow- 
ing 1870-75 was so complete a revolution from 
the very nature of its acceleration that an analysis 
of its causes is imperative. 

In the first place, science in the fields of human 
development and Biblical criticism ad under- 
mined much of the old orthodoxy through the 
removal of the ancient props for the accepted 
beliefs. Further, the new scientific knowledge in 
other fields, scepticism regarding the notions of 
immortality, heaven, hell, the efficacy of prayer, 
etc., served materially to reduce popular reverence 
for the cld theology. The preacher as the inter- 
preter of the Divine Word was, in many cases, 
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THE SOCIALIZATION OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH IN THE LAST 
QUARTER OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Joun Francis O’Brien 








Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
- study and research. 


facing a sceptical and critical audience. Then too, 
the rise of the capitalist system with its premium 
upon the acquisition of dollars placed the wealthy 
man in the position of first citizen of the com- 
munity. With the growth and secularization of 
higher education, the minister was no longer the 
sole representative of learning and erudition. 
Thus it is seen that many factors tended to de- 
preciate the sacredness of received theology as 
well as the social and intellectual position of its 
expounders. 

Another significant cause of this social center- 
ing of the church function is seen in the needs of 
the age. As is well known, the economic revolu- 
tion which succeeded the Civil War in America 
was the most far-reaching change which had oc- 
curred since 1492. Without attempting an analy- 
sis of its causes and influences, it is sufficient to 
note that the industrialization, urbanization, con- 
gestion, competition and materialism of the age 
either definitely produced or else greatly aggra- 
vated social misery. The results of this change 
are seen in the newer, more formidable problems 
of existence—in industry ; capital and labor—the 
city ; crime, poverty and pauperization—the state: 
politics and penology—the family; divorce and 
delinquency—the country: agrarian unrest. It 
must be remembered, too, that organized philan- 
thropy and scientific efforts at social amelioration 
did not keep pace with the change. It is quite 
natural, therefore, that the preacher and his 
church, in many cases driven from the old pedes- 
tal of impeccability, came down to earth and 
wrestled with the problems of mundane existence. 

The first and theoretical reaction of the clergy 
to the thought and condition of the times was 4 
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voluminous literature which advocated a practice 
of the principles of Christ. One of the earliest of 
these expositions exhorting a return to the really 
Christian rule of life was Sir John R. Seeley’s 
Ecce Home.! Although defending the old notions 
regarding the Bible, Seeley proceeded to show 
that the teachings of Christ were not merely con- 
cerned with beliefs, dogmas, and creeds. As a 
matter of fact, Christ’s mission on earth was one 
of teaching virtue by example. Emphasizing the 
social nature of Christianity, he stressed the fact 
that Christ practised his principles. 

Washington Gladden early held the idea that 
the true function of the church was a social one. 
His published works, notably A Christian: What 
it Means and How to Begin, The Christian Way, 
Tools and the Man, Ruling Ideas of the Present 
Age, Social Facts and Forces, The Christian Pas- 
tor, were all expositions of his practical applica- 
tion of the Gospel to social welfare. Combatting 
the objection that the interests of the pulpit were 
spiritual and not secular, he maintained that the 
Christian rule should be applied to all phases of 
life—politics, industry and economics. “Let us 
say that our business is saving souls. Souls are 
men. How to save men their manhood, their 
character,—that is our chief problem.” Profiting 
by his journalistic experience, Gladden in 1878 
edited and issued a religious magazine called 
“Sunday Afternoon, a Magazine for the House- 
hold.” Its prospectus expressed these sentiments, 
“Questions of practical philanthrophy will, how- 
ever, occupy the largest space in ‘Sunday A fter- 
noon,’ how to mix Christianity with human af- 
airs; how to bring salvation to the people who 
need it most; how to make peace between em- 
ployer and workman; how to help the poor with- 
out pauperizing them; how to remove the curse 
of drunkenness ; how to get the church iio closer 
relations with the people to whom Christ preached 
the Gospel ; how to keep our religion from degen- 
erating into art, or evaporating into ecstasy, or 
stiffening into dogmatism, and to make it a regen- 
erating force in human society—these are the 
questions which our readers are likely to hear 
most frequently and most urgently asked.” 

The current literature was occupied with ex- 
hortations to right living, the religion of the Gos- 
pels, the Sermon on the Mount and imitation of 


1Seeley, Sir John R., Ecce Homo, Boston, Roberts Bros., 1886. 


Christ as the essence of religion. Ritual and 
creed were unnecessary to the true life, the ten 
commandments were deemed the essentials. Chris- 
tianity as it was understood by many may have 
failed, but the religion of Jesus had not failed. 
The life of Christ himself was the most perfect 
example to be followed. “The Gospel of the car- 
penter is preferred to the gospel of the counting 
room.” The only way in which the Church could 
hope to come out of its intellectual difficulties was 
seen in a practice of Christian principles. Scores 
of articles from both laymen and clergymen 
found their rallying point in this one idea—the 
Gospel of Christ—and the only fulfillment of His 
mission was to be gained in efforts at social ameli- 
oration, political righteousness and peaceful rela- 
tions among classes. The function of the clergy 
as defined by one of the most important person- 
ages in it was to be found in religious teaching 
and practice which should possess the three char- 
acteristics of tolerance, freedom and progress 
and which should have as its objectives the prob- 
lems of politics, wealth, divorce, the press, relig- 
ious teaching and social interest. 

These expositions of the social function of the 
church found their origin in large part in the 
spontaneous effort of the ministers themselves. 
This fact is attested to by the large number of 
clergymen who wrote the articles. But another 
influence in the production of both statement and 
activity was the criticism of the lack of such inter- 
ests shown in sermons. All these exhortations to 
a return to the social teachings of Jesus either 
began or ended with or in some way implied a 
contemporary lack of attention devoted to this 
topic in the pulpit. 

The question was asked, “Is it not possible that 
in the pulpit teaching of the present day we make 
a little too much of salvation and not quite enough 
of righteousness? Rev. Dr. Harry Bevan of the 
Brick Church in New York went back to England 
because he thought that American clergymen 
were “Too narrowly professional.” Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham maintained that the community it- 
self was to blame in large part for the lack of 
real dynamic social preaching. He asserted that 
it was “too quiescent; criticises too little; is too 
easily satisfied; accepts mediocrity of learning, 
talent, devotion, abuses too mildly; ridicules too 
gently” in its efforts at having ministers preach 
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really social sermons. President Charles F. 
Thwing of Western Reserve University in a 
questionnaire sent to young men found that they 
wanted practical, personal, sermons, not entertain- 
ment nor dialectic. 

Not only was the content of sermons belabored 
for its antiquated attention to creed and dogma, 
but the very oratory in which expressions of be- 
lief were couched was subject to censure. Here 
again, old, dry didacticism was condemned while 
the smooth polish of a Philips Brooks was desired 
and eagerly sought. 

Thus the clergy and the church “went in for” 
social reform, etc., not only because of the inward 
recognition of the need for and desire to amelior- 
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ate conditions, but because current criticism both 
within and without the ranks pointed out the 
inadequacy of remaining aloof and the Christian- 
ity of positive activity. 

But more important than the significant and 
necessary theoretical expositions of the newer 
function of the church and the clergy were the 
activities of the ministers themselves. Even here 
I feel that this newer social attention was more 
widespread than can be indicated because only the 
more spectacular and consistent work came to at- 
tention. Perhaps many of the ministers were 
silent, feeling that “teaching by example” was 
more noteworthy than mere oratory or publicity. 


THE PREACHER’S RIGHT TO MARRY 


FrepericK E. LuMiey . 


N A FORMER aarticle (The Family, Jan. 

1923) the writer attempted to show that 

young people have no inalienable, “natural” 
right to marry. The argument turned on the 
simple fact of the exceptions found in all societies 
and among all species. The conclusion was 
reached that “the right to marry” is only a privi- 
lege extended and approved by the group and 
properly subject to withdrawal whenever convinc- 
ing evidence of dangerous abuse appears, just as 
the privileges of carrying concealed weapons, 
taking other people’s property, running a bar, etc. 
have been withdrawn in certain societies. And 
because the marriage privilege is so generally 
abused and the burdens, in consequence, are so 
heavily loaded on society, a blacklist of procre- 
ators is being gradually made up. 

This study raised the question of another as- 
sumed right. If certain young people have not 
the right, and ought not to have the privilege, of 
doing wrong to others, in the present or the 
future, neither do any other persons have inalien- 
able rights to do wrong; nor do they have rights 
to support and abet those doing wrong. And yet 
it almost seems, at times, when one looks into 
the endless stream of misery flowing out of unfit 
marriages, that the clergy have not been as alert, 
to sense this wrong-doing and to withdraw from 
participation in it, as many average folks. For 


let it be clear: the clergy are related in a most 
intimate and peculiar way to marriage and have 
been for a long time. In all seriousness, then, 
we wish to open up for earnest consideration, the 
part that ministers are playing in relation to unfit 
matings. If this relation is not unfortunate, to 
say the least, one wonders what term would prop- 
erly describe it. The evidence piles up in moun- 
tains that mis-mating is rampant. The minister 
is generally sought out for solemnization. Do 
ministers abuse their privilege—for that is all the 
“right” they have relative thereto—in relation to 
this most crucial step in the lives of young and 
old? No exhaustive investigation of this nature 
has ever been made, but certain typical facts are 
available. What do they show? 

First and most conspicuous is the evidence 
from the divorce-courts and the high divorce- 
rates. When such an astonishing percentage of 
the product of the marriage-mill turns out to be 
defective, can any criticism be made of those who 
help turn the mill? Let it be admitted that many 
divorces are wholly justifiable and desirable, and 
the question how and why these evident misfits 
ever were married and why right-intentioned men 
ever sanctioned such unions, yet remains. The 
evils connected with J.P’s are not forgotten and 
they must have their share of criticism. But it 
is well-known that ministers do not marry all 
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the sane and otherwise normal people while the 
rest are left for the J.P’s. One may still properly 
raise the question of ministerial carelessness, if 
not of definite abuse of privilege. 

Then there is the unmitigated menace of the 
“marrying parson.” The writer sat on the bench 
beside the judge in a police-court some years ago 
and witnessed the examination of the following 
case. An over-grown, seedy-looking, hulk of a 
man appeared before the judge for obtaining a 
license under false pretenses. He had, it ap- 
peared, been shrewd enough to take a mature 
woman to the clerk’s office instead of his under- 
sized, fourteen-year-old fiance. Obtaining the 
coveted paper he hurried the girl to the marrying 
parson—and was not refused. The irony is this: 
He evidently expected, and he received, less dis- 
crimination from the minister than from the clerk. 
The parson was brought in and, when challenged, 
made the feeble and ridiculous reply that he was 
merely concerned with the spiritual features of 
the union; the state looked after other matters. 
Of course the argument failed and the judge saw 
to it that his license was revoked. One wonders 
how many marrying parsons there are in the land 
and how general such vicious practices are. 

A prominent pastor, well-known to the writer, 
and otherwise respectable and worthy, inserted 
the following advertisement in a daily newspaper 
of the city from which he had just moved into a 
border city of a neighboring state. “——has a 
sure enough marrying parson. Rev.——of that 
city has qualified. In less than two years he has 
married ninety-two couples of whom twenty-two 
came from (his former parish). The First 
Church of——is a large organization of over-——— 
members. The church is located withim half a 
block of the interurban station. The parson has 
an office in the church and is ready to meet young 
people at all hours. If people are determined to 
leave (his former parish) and get married they 
do no better than strike for (present parish) and 
look up the marrying parson.” 

Is this spiritual business or commercial busi- 
ness? Does this sort of thing dignify the preach- 
er’s calling and add to the sum total of human 
happiness or is it a gross abuse of privilege? 
Should not this man’s license to preach be revoked 
also? 








The writer knows a “marrying parson” who 
performed on the international boundary line. In 
five years time he solemnized (?) the marriages 
of nine hundred couples, an average of one every 
two days—a record for pastoral care so far as 
we know. And we cannot, for a moment, give 
hospitality to the idea that he displayed any dis- 
crimination, thought of himself as in spiritual 
business or in any other way put first principles 
first. There was no attempt to inject into the 
ceremony those elements without which it is but 
a meaningless mummering. 

Here is the decree of annulment issued to a 
woman who was married while recovering from 
an operation in a hospital. She claimed, later, 
that she was “irresponsible by reason of the anes- 
thetic; that during the whole of the marriage 
ceremony her mind was blighted and confused, 
so that she did not know what she was doing.” 
It is impossible to believe that the minister con- 
cerned was in his right mind and alive to the 
vows he had taken when ordained. 

Here is the report of a woman who had just 
married her thirteenth husband—surely an un- 
lucky number. We might think of her as feeble- 
minded or an adventuress. One may wonder 
what those clergymen had in mind when they 
helped her into so many matrimonial alliances. 

From the secretary to a minister of a large 
church comes the information that half-intoxi- 
cated persons had been united in the holy bonds 
of matrimony in his office. There is the case of 
a minister who joined forces with a wicked and 
unnatural mother and took oath that a girl of 
fourteen was old enough to marry—so that he 
might have the wedding. 

These are but samples. The list might be in- 
definitely extended. What do they signify? Is 
there any indictment in these facts? The writer 
knows clergymen too well and he knows too many 
of them to make the indictment general. Never- 
theless he knows how easy it is to be careless, 
and how embarrassing it sometimes is to ask perti- 
nent questions or to refuse to marry. However, 
the extremity of the situation demands attention. 
Moreover it demands organized attention, organ- 
ized effort to correct. The whole profession 
suffers in the eyes of many by reason of the dis- 
graceful few. The profession needs house-clean- 
ing at certain points. The ministers ought to be 
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always in the lead in preserving the purity and 
dignity of their profession. It would be far bet- 
ter if the clergy ceased marrying altogether for 
then the evils of unfit marriages could be fought 
with clean hands and a pure heart. Preaching 
against divorce and unfit marriages while con- 
tinuing in the present way is worse than pointless. 

Certain objections made to the writer deserve 
consideration. 

(1) Other and less scrupulous officials could 
and would be found to solemnize marriages, 
therefore it would be useless for the clergy to 
refuse. Other persons will promote prize-fights, 
run brothels, engage in boot-legging—if preachers 
do not. Clergymen are usually clear-headed 
enough to see the point. The argument from 
necessity is inappropriate because there are always 
the J.P’s. 

(2) Some urge that there are too many diffi- 
culties in the way, that too much stress is now 
placed on the responsibility of the minister. The 
latter objection, and the former also, has some 
weight. No doubt it is a delicate matter to chal- 
lenge young people at such a juncture. But the 
way can be paved very easily by a public an- 
nouncement. And we may also ask when the 
clergy began to make difficulties an excuse for 
carelessness? The difficulties and responsibilities 
are ipso facto assumed on taking the vows; the 
uncourageous and irresponsible ought to stay out. 

(3) There are some who still say that the 
minister has no responsibility since the state as- 
sumes it. We shall pass over the fact that some 
ministers find too much responsibility and others 
none, and point out that if there is evil here— 
and there is—and if the state is careless—as it is 
—that is no reason why the clergymen should lend 
themselves to wrong-abetting. The clergyman is 
a public official and on that score cannot morally 
fail to condemn evil wherever he finds it. In 
addition, he is a private citizen of this country 
and, as such, has the responsibilities of citizenship. 
He, like the rest of us, is harmed by public neg- 
lect. He cannot attack as a private citizen, how- 
ever, what he approves as a public official. 

(4) Ministers are responsible to God alone, 
say some. These are fewer and fewer, let it be 
noticed. But, accepting the objection, responsible 
for what? Surely if the thing is evil, as science 
overwhelmingly testifies in so many cases, no sane 
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man can arrange a decent God on the side of it. 
Does “responsible only to God and not men” 
mean that one is to go stone blind to the terrible 
realities about us? It would seem that this re- 
sponsibility does not involve the complete abdica- 
tion of intelligence and scruple. 

(5) Preachers need the money. This is such 
honesty as is good for the soul, but of course 
ministers never make the argument seriously. In 
case there are some who would take this position 
it might be urged that the small amount received 
would hardly compensate for an uneasy consci- 
ence and the loss in caste. 

(6) If preachers gave up the solemnization of 
marriage in order to fight for a reform of the 
plans, a better plan of certification, they would 
lose influence over many young people. The reply 
is that they would gain influence over the right 
sort of young people, and they never have had, 
any influence over the wrong sort. Moreover, 
those persons in the land, who are tremendously 
in earnest about improvements at this point of 
life’s ongoing, are disappointed and disgusted be- 

“eause the ministers are so apathetic. It might be 
worth while to cultivate and win back the respect 
of this class. 

(7) The thought of handing over marriage to 
some secular functionary, for the time-being, is 
revolting to some because, it is assumed, a spirit- 
ual officer is really required to effect the marriage. 
And here we have the sacrementarian view of 
marriage. From the pragmatic point of view, 
however, it would seem that marriage occurs 
when there are: 


“Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one” 


whether there is anybody about to officiate or not. 
Marriage has always been, and clergymen have 
not always been. The official may aid in convey- 
ing the meaning but he is not indispensable. 

A constructive program for clergymen to work 
at would seem to be the following: (1) Follow 
the lead of numerous ministers and require a 
medical examination, by approved physicians. 
(2) Recommend to young people that they send 
to The Eugenics Laboratory at Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island, for some trait blanks which 
they should fill out. When returned to the lab- 
oratory, examination will disclose hereditary de- 
fects liable to re-appear in the offspring. (3) 
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Work for what, for lack of a better term, we 
shall call a bench of judges. This would consist 
of two or three sympathetically intelligent and re- 
sponsible officials, including ministers, in each 
locality, men and women, who would examine 
the medical certificates, the reports on heredity, 
and then make careful inquiry themselves into 
such weighty matters as soundness of affection, 
length of acquaintance, compatability, economic 
condition, interest in home-making and children, 
prospects, etc. after which a certificate of per- 
mission to marry might be granted. This is what 


we mean by “proper certification,” and it would 
at least command as much respect as the certifica- 
tion of a corporation or fancy breeds of stock. 


The stream of defectives must be dried up at 
the source. All agree that there is not and never 
will be enough money, institutions and men 
available to care for the defectives born at the 
present rate. We must go to the source—unfit 
matings. At this point ministers occupy a strate- 
gic position. Their full influence is coveted in 
the right direction. 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude ma*erial of three kinds: {1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, pr ms, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and p ess in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 








WHAT RACIAL EQUALITY MEANS TO THE NEGRO 


ANDREW RALSTON 


HREE HUNDRED years ago, at James- 
T town, Virginia, three races of men met for 

the first time in America. The civilization 
of the White Man then and there put itself against 
the savagery of the Red Man and the Black, and 
survives. 

The Indian was in his native land, surrounded 
by things familiar and homelike. His savagery 
was his civilization, developed with his race and 
fitted to its needs, and he could not, if he would, 
change it at a word for something foreign to his 
life habits. He refused, not in words perhaps, to 
become either a part of the nation which was to 
rule in his place, or to be a slave ; and, as a conse- 
quence, his savagery, which would not adopt the 
ways of the White Man and could not withstand 
his force, is with his race practically extinct. 

The Negro was there not as « man, by choice, 
but as a slave, and his savagery had no oppor- 
tunity to exhibit any trait or characteristic of its 
own. He could only accept the dress provided 
fer him and imitate, in a way, the customs of his 
masters ; but, in spite of all this, he has grown in 
numbers from a pitiful group of twenty persons 
to millions, numerically a tenth of the American 
nation, and has developed from a chattel to a 
citizen. 

Slave labor was welcomed in all the Colonies, 
and if it had proved profitable wherever tried the 
question of right or wrong, as pertaining to 
slavery, might not yet have been answered. It, 
however, proved unprofitable in the North, be- 
cause it could not supply the demand of its fac- 
tories for skilled labor. For its setting, it required 
the broad acres of the plantation, where cheap 
labor could be fed and clothed cheaply from the 
products of the soil, and where laborers could be 
housed in quarters, grouped like small viliages, 





on the Master’s land. Slavery became an ex- 
clusively Southern institution, only because it 
failed to meet any economic demand of Northern 
life. The Northern Slaves were sold to new 
masters, not given their freedom, and it was only 
after years of observation of the workings of 
slavery in the South that vigorous protest was 
made anywhere against its inherent wrongs. 
The earliest movement for the alleged good of 
the Negro, as a race, was an attempt at self- 
protection on the part of those who counted 
slavery among human wrongs, but did not want 
the Negro, either bond or free, for a neighbor. 
It took shape in a scheme for his colonization; 
and the Rev. Mr. Gurley was, in 1822, elected 
president of the first organization for that pur- 
pose, and in accepting the office, said: “The 
habits, the feelings, the prejudices—prejudices 
which neither refinement, nor education, nor argu- 
ment, nor religion itself can subdue—mark the 
people of color, whether bond or free, as the 
subjects of degradation, inevitable and incurable. 
The African by birth belongs to the very lowest 
station of society, and from that station he can 
never rise, be his talents, his enterprise, what they 
may. Here, therefore, they must be forever de- 
based ; more than this, they must be forever use- 
less; more even than this, they must forever be 
a nuisance, from which it would be a blessing for 
society to be rid.” If this was the language of 
sympathy, what more or worse could enmity have 
said? <x : 
“When freed, the Negro came out of slavery, 
and from the protection which slavery gave from 
economic worry, ignorant of everything, except 
work under a taskmaster. As a rule he had been 
well housed and fed, his worth as a laborer being 
dependent on his physical condition. He was 
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ignorant and uneducated, want of education being 
his only inheritance, and measures had been taken 
by the State to keep him ignorant. He was re- 
ligious, but in the public observance of his re- 
ligious duties he was not allowed to pray for 
new blessings on earth, although he might revel 
in hopes of joy and ease hereafter. Every Officer 
of the State was at the call of the master to en- 
force the letter and spirit of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, under which the Supreme Court had decided 
that “a Negro has no right which a White Man 
is bound to respect.” 

The emancipation of the Negro came as a 
military necessity during the Civil War, and he 
was given the balance as a supposed political 
necessity in the reconstruction which followed the 
War. The rulers, then and there, took upon 
themselves a task so full of impossibility—the 
making out of clay in their hands a racé.of rulers 
in a day—that the first step in its accomplishment 
is yet incomplete. 

That no race riots occurred in the lens of 
slavery is almost self-explanatory. When slave 
property was at a price, the Negro was a stranger 
in the states outside of the slavery limit—was, in 
fact, a natural curiosity there. In the Northern 
Villages and their adjoining countrysides there 
were no Negroes, unless, perchance, a runaway 
slave had been given a home, and no White Man 
was willing to face a local sentiment which would 
have been aroused by an attempt to surrender 
such fugitive for a reward. In the cities, they 
were present in little if any larger percetitage than 
in the villages. Race riots were unknown in the 
North, because there was but one race ; and where 
slavery ruled, preventive measures were taken 
that race riots should riot occur. Without an en- 
tire change of conditions, both North and South, 
the quiet would have remained unbroken, and 
race conflicts would have been unknown. The 
Civil War brought the necessary change in the 
overthrow of slavery. An influx of Negroes to 
the North, in numbers sufficient to attract atten- 
tion to them as wage-earners, followed their free- 
dom, and the jealousy of labor organizations was 
aroused against them. At times they became the 
objects of mob violence, because of such jealousy, 
long before they thought of organizing to defend 
themselves as a race. In the South, the small 
drop of political control which the Negro was able 
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to squeeze from the apple of freedom, the ballot, 
was enough to give him an importance which 
made his former masters distrust him. 

Race prejudice, which never existed in the days 
of slavery, began to spread throughout the land, 
and gave opportunity to all who would profit by 
the stirring up of strife. Race riots have occurred 
in various cities, and a committee of Congress has 
recently listened, with all possible grace, to a 
delegation of Negroes seeking legislative protec- 
tion other than is now provided, for the race. 
The delegate said: “The Black Man has given 
notice that what he has suffered in the past will 
not be endured in the future. He means busi- 
ness now. There can be no compromise.”—and— 
“The oppression of the Negro in America is 
reaching a point where no one could be sure that 
our land will be a land of peace.” So far as this 
prejudice affects political conditions, it is a re- 
sult of the reconstruction policy of fifty years 
ago; and in the economic world, it is nourished 
by the fact that the labor of the Negro, as a rule, 
is unskilled labor, and has been exploited by those 
who employ labor, or who contract to supply 
labor for others. 

Legislation at the close of the Civil War estab- 
lished, so far as legal enactment could, equal civil 
rights and like duties for White and Black, with- 
out regard to education or wealth, thus wronging 
both. 

This would have been sorrowfully true, if what 
was then done had been done with honesty of 
purpose forthe good of all, but the work of 
reconstruction degenerated into an effort to secure 
the continuance of the control of the party then 
in power. A majority of the senators and repre- 
sentatives, charity may urge, were honest in the 
belief that a speedy return of the Democratic 
Party to power, which a full representation of 
the white voters of the South would secure, would 
with sureness annul the best results of the war, 
and their duty was to prevent the loss of what 
had been so dearly gained ; and, it may be added, 
Congressmen then and there only obeyed the will 
of their constituents ; and their work had the un- 
qualified approval of their party, and of a ma- 
jority of the Democratic Party in the North. 

A word of excuse, a plea for charitable judg- 
ment on what the South has done to the Black 
Ma’. since the Civil War, may be as much in 
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place as any justification of the reconstruction 
acts, on the ground of honesty of purpose. The 
respective views of the North and South cor - 
ing slavery were not shaped in a day, and could 
not be reshaped and blended in new agreement in 


reared in the South, did not believe that the 
Negro had been wronged by enslavement, and 


\ a day. A majority of the white people, born and 


| with scarce an exception do not believe that the 


‘treatment of the ex-slave in the South has been 
impolitic or wrong. It was part of their creed 
that Negro slavery was a divine institution ; that 
“Cursed be Caanan” carried with it authority, aud 
even though it was only the after-growl of a patri- 
archal spree, it was as binding as “Love your 
enemies.” The biblical authority for his servant- 
ship was kepi before the Negro, who was given 
every opportunity to “get religion,” though in an 
early statute of one of the slave states “It is 
hereby enacted and declared that the baptism of 
slaves does not exempt them from bondage,” and 
other states had statutes of like purport. A be- 
lief that slavery was the rightful place of the 
Negro was essential to the make-up of the slave- 
holder, and had become part of him. He had 
been taught Yor so many generations that slavery 
was right, both by human and divine law, that a 
belief in its rightness descended with the estate 
from father to son, and still descends, as a sor- 
rowful memory, when the estate is no longer com- 
posed in whole or part of human chattels. In the 
few instances where such belief was unaccount- 
ably missing, the owner manumitted his slaves 
during his life, or by will, and made some more 
or less adequate provision for their start in free- 
dom. Given such belief, with honesty of purpose, 
and the story of Negro slavery in the United 
States could not have been other than it is. The 
“irrepressible conflict” came when a power from 
without the State imposed, upon people holding 
such belief, duties and obligations contrary to 
their life-time custom, and shut slavery within 
territorial limits. They could see in such a 
regime, only an overthrow of established author- 
ity. They still forget that their belief in State 
Rights and Slavery has been discredited by their 
failure to establish it,—in the attempt, for its sake, 
to overthrow a Nation. 

Reconstruction did not secure to all the people, 
North and South, civil rights with all their antici- 
















pated blessings, nor did it unite the two sections 
in a harmonious effort to restore national pros- 
perity. It resulted in no immediate good to the 
Negro, if his good were its specific intent, for it 
predetermined a disregard of law on the part of 
the White Man, who took care that the Negro 
vote was not counted as cast, if cast at all. Its 
effect, apart from an actual disregard of law 
which was provoked but not checked by it, was 
immoral. It secured, or resulted in the actual 
mastery by one race of the other, without its 
actual enslavement, and made disregard of law a 
virtue. The White Man had owned the Black. 
He knew him to be ignorant, for he had dis- 
couraged his education. He knew him to be 
respectful in address to his master, for he had 
punished every showing of disrespect. He 
thought him peaceable, yet he had ever taken 
measures to make non-resistance a habit, and con- 
tentmenit a fact by destroying every hope of bet- 
terment. And all these things, so commendable 
in the slave, the ex-master determined to require 
of the voter. The White Man’s plan was partially 
secured by force, but the Black Man had visions 
of freedom and equality, unlike the reality about 
him, and, urged by counsellors of all degrees of 
merit, he ceased to be advised by his former 
masters, which proved to be a new offense. 

Ku Klux Klans, Rifle Clubs and kindred organ- 
izations made the Negro doubt after a time 
whether his political gifts were more than baubles, 
and whether his early political friends had either 
the will or the power to secure to him the con- 
tinuous blessings promised with freedom, and he, 
himself, became a politician, and his vote a com- 
modity. Timon, of Athens, says: “Tis not 


enough to help the feeble up, but to support him 


after," and the ex-slave, stumbling onto the 
same idea, came to feel himself friendless. It was 
not, however, until he had been carried North by 
exploiters, after the manner of his early voyaging 
in slave ships, to be sold under contract, or used 
as a strike-breaker, and there received with vio- 
lence, that he sent delegates to Congress to_de- 

ne ail 
mand racial equality and give notice that patience 
may be exhausted. ? 

It was easy for the King’s advisers to throw 
Daniel to the lions, but it required the watching 
of angels to keep the lions from eating him. The 
leaders, in Reconstruction, made of the ex-slave a 
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voter and threw him, politically, into a lion’s den, 
and no angel of the Lord appeared to hinder this 
reckless multiplying of incompetent voters or to 
protect them. The Negro, who, yesterday, was 
an ignorant slave, became a citizen and a ruler, 
and his former masters became his political foes. 
The result must be accepted now, for no power 
can undo what was so recklessly done. Any at- 
tempt to set aside or limit the rights made con- 
stitutional, without regard to race or color, would 
end only with the extermination of a race, the 
White or the Black, and may not be considered. 
Some diseases are not aided by surgery ; they can 
only be overcome by systematic treatment, long 
continued, and the evil of illiteracy is one of these. 

Racial equality, which the Negro delegation 
asked of the Congressional committee, was not 
defined—at least no definition was made public— 
but it should not for a moment be joined in 
thought with what, in common parlance, is known 
as social equality. The one is essential to citizen- 
ship; the other is an individual adornment, and 
too often a tawdry one. So far as it is dependent 
upon governmental action, racial equality may be 
defined the civil equality of races. This, when 
assured, exhausts the power of the State in that 
regard, for the State may not consider races of 
men, but men; and men are equal before the law 
when the protection of law is secured to each 
alike. When within‘a State in which different 
races dwell each individual is a citizen, recognized 
by law as such, “without regard to race, color or 
previous condition of servitude”—citizenship be- 
ing the highest gift in the power of the State— 
political racial equality is established. Theory 
there becomes fact, and when the enforcement of 
law becomes a habit the bare fact of citizenship 
will prove to have been the sole essential to 
equality and progress. This the people of the 
United States have already provided by cons‘ itu- 
tional amendment, and by legislation confirming 
it. This is the summit of constitutional ideal.sm, 
the limit of “the inspired wording of high re- 
solve,” which was fixed when civil war compelled 
a choice between freedom for all the inhabitants, 
or the overthrow of the Union. 

Social life, however, is no part of civil life, nor 
does social recognition follow from civil equality. 
In fact, the social and civil life are so distinct that 
the word equality does not link them together. 


The one is an individual belonging ; the other, the 
individual shares with the public. The social is 
personal; the civil reaches only that part of the 
personal life which cannot be hidden from the 
public and kept free from public obligation. The 
home may be closed to every one except the 
chosen guest; the community—whether a town- 
ship or the nation—is public and includes the 
many, and may not be closed to any whom the 
majority welcomes. Each home is the center of 
a social circle of its own, and there are as many 
circles as there are home centers. The public, in 
its various divisions, numbers every individual as 
part of itself, and any one who conforms to the 
conditions binding on all alike is, in public, the 
equal in rights and privileges of another. At 
home one may lock the door on all, and be him- 
self, and alone. The common impulse of human- 
ity is pledged to protect the sacredness of the 
home, and within it the public can only be 
admitted in emergency. 

Beyond this, and apart from it, is the social 
world, entered from the home, where no one is 
admitted or excluded except by consent of those 
within, free from the domination of civil law, so 
long as what is done therein injures no one with- 
out. Social life has its circles, and circles within 
circles, but it is an annex to the home, governed 
by its own traditions, and within it is the right to 
exclude whom it pleases, at whim or for reasons 
most profound. Social life is a limited, voluntary 
waiver, to chosen ones, of the right of sanctuary 
of the home, and such waiver may ignore racial 
lines and welcome merit wherever found, or if 
wearied of its own resources, as it often is, may 
welcome what is only notorious. But the right 
to home and social privacy is above and beyond 
civil control ; it is in fact life itself. 

Segregation follows naturally from the estab- 
lishment of the home, and does not await the 
authority of the statute to begin its work. It is 
instinctive, a matter of racial or national pride 
and convenience. Pride of race, where civil 
equality is secure, seeks the contentment which 
belongs to congenial surroundings and should 
claim segregation as a right, though it might op- 
pose it, if it were imposed by law, and civil 
equality were denied. Booker T. Washington’s 
hope in his people saw in their pride in their edu- 
cational and economic achievements, during their 
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few years of freedom, a promise of further and 
continuous effort. His plans for race betterment 
made segregation a necessity, in order that the 
special system of education, which he helped to 
provide for the Negro, might have full oppor- 
tunity to reach him. In it he saw opportunity of 
comparison of the progress of both races. 

It is not proof, not evidence necessarily, of 
want of equality before the law that Negro lynch- 
ings have been frequent in the South, and occa- 
sional in the North. Yesterday’s newspapers told 
of outlaws, a hundred or more, following the foot- 
steps of a masked man (white) who, they 
charged, had assaulted a girl on her way to school, 
intending to kill him if captured. Lynchings are 
proof of nothing but the brutal lawlessness of 
those who take part in them,—a lawlessness 
which awaits opportunity to break forth, and 
which yields to nothing opposing it, except greater 
force. The mob, White or Black, usually follows 
the trail of any accused person, asking no evi- 
dence of guilt more relevant or formal than the 


. «fact that the accused is trying to escape. The pity 


‘of it all is that lynchings and mobs too often are 
‘not premeditated, and cannot be anticipated and 
enjoined by law. Where there is no regard for 
the sacredness of human life and of law, the vic- 
tim of the mob may be pitied, and, as he seldom 
escapes, must be buried; and, where many are 
pursued, it is their hopeless privilege to sell their 
‘lives, as dearly as possible, in self-defense. And 
where violence rules untu aid from without is 


.called upon to disperse the mob, the relief sent 


should be instructed, by the power appealed to, so 
to perform its work that none of the mob should 
live to be part of another mob. Lynchings canno 

be adjudged good or evil by color lines; they ar 

“evil only, continually.” 

When at length a point is reached where public 
opinion will sustain the Court in enforcing anti- 
mob laws, a rule of evidence should make proof 
of the presence of an accused, at the place where 
mob violence occurred, evidence per se of guilty 
participation in it. The law-abiding has nothing 
to fear from such a rule of evidence. Let him 
overcome his curiosity and stay away from the 
scene of trouble, and by so doing he will avert 
suspicion of aiding and abetting the wrong; and 
if all do this, this form of trouble will cease. 


Looking backward, it is seen that civil rights 
have been granted to the Negro; that his educa- 
tional standing has been lifted from zero to a high 
per cent comparatively; that the difference be- 
tween his former degraded position in the State 
and his position as a citizen to-day is so vast that 
he does not comprehend it fully enough to be 
truly thankful. Could he but see “the hole of the 
pit from which he was digged,” where his own 
endeavor to help himself would have been as noth- 
ing, without the aid of the Abolitionists, who be- 
came a reproach for his sake, he might reasonably 
think his present wrongs blessings—even though 
in disguise. That they are wrongs, and prick as 
spurs, is true; but all the more they should spur 
him on to greater endeavor, because what he is 
accomplishing receives clearer recognition and re- 
ward than ever before. Comparing the former 
with these latter days, the Negro has in fact no 
justifiable complaint against the twentieth cen- 
tury, and the things which it approves. 

The Negro is a more potent element of trouble 
in the North as a laborer, than as a citizen. In 
the South his labor is necessary to every phase of 
production. There nothing competes with it, and 
without it the South would be to intents and pur- 
poses, for the time being, non-productive. In the 
North, however, in his attempt to obtain work 
he comes against organizations of every branch 
of skilled labor, very few of which have opened 
their doors to him. At the same time, in the field 
of unskilled labor, he meets and must compete 
with wage-earners of the lowest grade, a field 
claimed largely by foreign workmen, who are in 
the United States for gain only, and who make 
violence their only argument against whatever 
they think opposes them. 

A recent appeal, to laborers, so revolutionary in 
its language that the Federal Court suppressed the 
newspaper in which it appeared, after the first 
issue, defined laborers as “all men and women em- 
ployed in industry, except those who employ oth- 
ers,” and said: “Society as at present conducted 
is based on ownership of the means of living by 
the capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the class by whom wealth is pro- - 
duced,”—and—“the working class must organize 
for the purpose of waging unceasing warfare 
against the capitalist class and its instruments of 
oppression, by an action that has for its object the 
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overthrow of the master class and the substitu- 
tion therefor of the proletariat.” In this quota- 
tion two things are stated in language easily 
understood, but fallacious. What is meant by 
revolution, which would end as described, may 
need explanation; but the danger which follows 
revolutionary suggestion is greatly heightened by 
urging therein, as its excuse and as fact, two 
things, above set forth,—the existence of distinct 
classes of citizens among us, based on wealth or 
whatever else, and the notion that labor is the 
sole producer of wealth. Neither is true, and 
labor agitation, in its most persuasive form, is 
based on these two vagaries. Many laborers, who 
would be slow to compel recognition of their own 
claims by studied injury to others, give heed to 
these statements and promulgate them. In Amer- 
ica there are no established classes, and wealth, 
created by labor alone, is unknown. The law 
recognizes no classifications of blood or family, 
and wealth is too quickly gained and lost to make 
a class foundation. The only distinction, based 
on wealth, is that of poorer or richer, and the 
race for wealth is so free-for-all that the wealth 
of one family or generation in no way insures 
against the genteel poverty, or absolute want, of 
the children or grand-children of that same fam- 
ily. The waters of the ocean are not more com- 
pletely mingled and driven apart by wind and tide, 
than are the individual particles of families, and 
so-called classes, by the ups and downs of finan- 
cial change in one or two generations. And as to 
class distinctions based on anything other than 
wealth, no politician would dare to give place, 
above the dead-level of citizenship, to the greatest 
or to the descendants of the greatest of our 
national benefactors, or to any one else. 

The nearest approach to class establishment i 
the United States is that which permits labo 
ideals to be divided into American and Foreign 
and this is not marked so much by birth and 
nativity as by the possession of a common pur- 


have a home and wife and family; to see hi 

children better educated than their parents, and t 

gain for himself a place in time among the em- 
ployers of labor, where he may use his brain as 
well as his hands to advantage. These things he 
hopes and works for, with all that they can bring 
to him of influence and honor. If foreign born, 


pose. It is the ideal of the American laborer i 


this ideal Americanizes him. Booker T. Wash- 
ington aimed at the full Americanizing of his 
race, and tried to teach the Negro “to want more 
wants.” He said: “We should get the family to 
the point where it will want money to educate its 
children, to support the minister and the church. 
Later, we should get this family to the point 
where it will want to put money in the bank, and 
perhaps have the experience of placing a mort- 
gage on some property. When this stage of de- 
velopment is reached, there is no difficulty in get- 
ting individuals to work six days during the 
week.” 

The ideal of the anti-American laborer is for- 
eign born. It began in the indifference to all 
things American, and is instinctive only in the 
foreign born laborer, who came to America to 
find the profitable employment which he could not 
find at home, intending when he had saved what 
would count as a competency there to return to 
his native land. He gave no heed to American 
ideas, nor did he make his manner of life corre- 
spond to the life which he found here. - Because 
he could not be wholly inactive mentally, when 
resting from his physical labor, the settlements of 
foreigners became centers of complaint agair st 
customs and ways, which they would neither adup 
nor let alone. The politician, whose need was fel- 
lowers, became the leader of this non-voting eie- 
ment, which then, for the price that the leader 
would pay for the vote, hurried to become citizens 
and voters, and the contagion spread. The leader 
of this. new force in politics took his place like 
Absalom “in the way of the gate” and proclaimed 
“that every man who had any suit or cause might 


“come to him and he would do him justice.” The 


foreign laborer,—for the seed of the trouble was 
imported,—because the discoverer of class distinc- 
tions, and class distinctions so proclaimed are, the 
breath and blood of strikes and bolshevism in 
America. The Anti-American is the propagandist 
of every change that appeals to force and blood- 
shed to win advantage for itself. 

Concerning the creation of wealth by labor 
alone, only a word. Labor—unguided by trained 
intellect and apart from capital—has never accom- 
plished more for the coming laborer than it did 
for the Indian, or for the African in his native 
home, from whom the ex-slave is descended. 
Nothing of enduring character or of worth to 
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those who came after was ever made by unedu- 
cated labor; nor has anything ever been created, 
of world-wide importance, that was not directed 
by educated men, and financed by the savings of 
those who had employed labor and obtained capi- 
tal by so doing. The claim that labor is the sole 
producer of wealth, and that because of such pro- 
duction, or creation, labor is entitled to control the 
world’s savings, is only a vagary, and is most 
clearly shown to be such when placed in com- 
parison with the work of skilled labor and capital 
combined. “When Adam delved and Eve span” 
all were laborers and labor was lord, but when 
intellect began to unite the labor of many, for a 
purpose beyond the strength and control of one, 
labor became only one factor with others, and 
will cotitinue dissatisfied and resentful until it 
learns to ally itself with those who unite brain 
and muscle, as a counterpart, with capital. There 
is no enmity between capital and labor, rightly 
viewed ; no class distinction between employer and 
employed of whatever race; no basis for class or 
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race war. Selfishness may oppose selfishness in 
ignorant strife, but only the fittest will survive. 
By no deep laid plan of either, has the White 
and Black Man become acclimated and equally 
citizens of the United States. The coming of the 
Negro was involuntary, and after years of en- 
slavement, which have ended in his comparative 
ivilization, his stay in America cannot be refused 
im or, in fact, prevented. The selfishness, which 
ought to profit by the labor of the enslaved A fri- 
can, unwittingly put in the way of civilization 
and christianization more Negroes than all the 
missionaries, who have given their lives to mis- 
sionary work, have been able to reach since such 
effort began, and together the two races must 
continue to live and work. When the time comes, 
as through education it will come, that observance 
of law is recognized as a duty, and duty fulfilled 
is accepted as consideration for benefits claimed, 
class distinctions and race equality and labor’s 
rights and wrongs, and the talk of them, will no 
longer lead to violence. 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and — in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 











THE RURAL SOUTH 


Wiuson GEE 


Soutu EssENTIALLY RuRAL 


vironmental superiority of the country as a place 


HE SOUTH today is the most rural section +n which to breed men and women of upstanding 


in the United States. The Fourteenth 

Census of 1920, the latest available data, 
shows this fact unmistakably. The division of 
states having the highest percentage of the popu- 
lation rural (77.6 per cent) is the East South 
Central, which includes Alabama, Mississippi, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Next in order (71 per 
cent) come the West South Central States, em- 
bracing Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas. The third most rural division (69 per 
cent) is the South Atlantic. The states in this 
group are Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida. Omitting Delaware and the District 
of Columbia, the percentage rural in the remain- 
ing states of this division is 71.6. 

Combining the figures for all of the states of 
these three divisions, with the exception of the 
two mentioned, adding Missouri, and conse- 
quently including all of the distinctively Southern 
States, we find the percentage rural in the popu- 
lation to be approximately 74. In other words, in 
the South, 23 gm.of everr 100 of our people are 
rural, while in the United States, as a whole, only 
48.6 per cent are country dwellers in the census 
measure of the term. 

The most rural state in the Nation is Missis- 
sippi. Approximately 87 per cent of her folks 
are rural. The most urban state is Rhode Island 
with 97.5 per cent of her population dwelling in 
cities and towns of 2500 and over. 


STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF SITUATION 

There are, at the same time, elements of un- 
usual strength and decided weakness in this sit- 
uation, Strength, because of the inherent en- 


and outstanding character. Weakness, because 
the concentration of wealth and political leader- 
ship in the urban centres means the development 
of far better schools and other cultural agencies 
in those parts than in the country sections. This 
condition creates an inequality between the coun- 
try child and the city child, now long existent, and 
becoming increasingly apparent and insistent in 
its demand for remedy. 
Majority IN South NATIveE Born 

Let us first consider the favorable side of the 
problem. The immigrant class in recent years, 
except in the case of a few nationalities, has never 
been attracted in any considerable degree to the 
country. They have preferred the grouping 
within the city according to nationality, and prac- 
tically three-fourths of the foreign born in the 
United States are to be found among our urban 
population. This tendency, together with the 
presence of the negro as a competition barrier, has 
preserved the racial purity in the original stock 
in the South as has been true of no other section 
of the Nation. The matter does not have to be 
left to speculation. The United States Census of 
1920 reveals the fact that in the nation as a whole, 
in that year, 13.2 per cent of the total population 
was foreign born. The New England States 
register a percentage of 25.5 in this particular; 
the Middle Atlantic of 22.3; the Pacific, 20.3; the 
East North Central, 15.1; and the Mountain, 14.1 
per cent foreign born. 

Compare with these figures the ones for the 
Southern States. The South Atlantic States 
record a figure of 2.4 per cent; the East South 
Central of 0.8 per cent ; and the West South Cen- 
tral, a 4.5 percentage foreign born. 
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Manifestly, the South is still a strong founda- 
tion stone of the Nation, and holds in greater de- 
gree of original strength and purity than any other 
section the native stock and institutions which 
have made us a great people among the powers of 
the world. 7 

Some very interesting details are to be dis- 
covered in a further study of this same situation. 
For example, in the total population of the United 
States, 67.2 per cent were born in the state in 
which they reside. In the South, the percentages 
are as follows: Virginia, 85.7 per cent ; West Vir- 
ginia, 76.1 per cent; North Carolina, 93.4 per 
cent; South Carolina, 93 per cent; Georgia, 89.6 
per cent; Florida, 57.8 per cent; Kentucky, 88.3 
per cent ; Tennessee, 85.3 per cent ; Alabama, 87.5 
per cent; Mississippi, 89.1 per cent; Louisiana, 
84.7 per cent, and so on in a decreasing percent- 
age in the remaining more westerly of the South- 
ern States. From these figures, we can quite 
safely say that in the majority of the states in the 
South, 85 per cent or more of their citizens were 
born in their state of residence. 

The situation is essentially the same as regards 
the white population. In North Carolina as high 
as 93.4 per cent of the white people of the State 
were born within its borders. The percenatges of 
some of the other Southern States in this par- 
ticular are as follows: Kentucky, 88.7 per cent; 
South Carolina, 87.8 per cent; Georgia, 87.1 per 
cent ; Tennessee, 86.4 per cent; Mississippi, 85.8 
per cent; Virginia, 84.1 per cent; and Florida, 
53.6 per cent born in the state of residence. 

The meaning of these data is clear. There is 
emphasis enough in the recital of them to rein- 
force the claim that in the South are the best 
potentialities of citizenship in the Nation; and 74 
per cent of this asset are rural inhabitants. 


Country Devetops Best CiTIzEN 

The brief has been made that the country de- 
velops bigger and better min and women than 
does the city. Of course it may be correctly said 
that our nation until very recent years has always 
been predominantly rural, but if thoroughgoing 
researches are made into the matter, my convic- 
tion is that the case can be proved in favor of the 
country. In qualities of individualism, conserva- 
tism, democracy, family-mindedness and religios- 
ity, the country-bred, as a type, is immeasurably 
stronger than the city-bred. 


A long list,of names such as Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, Jackson and Calhoun might be 
called of those who have typified these character- 
istics in their lives and in that of the Nation. In 
almost every instance they will be found to have 


grown up in the country. The city environment - 


can never foster these traits of character as does 
the country, but it is the duty of our leaders in 
education, religion and business to see that, both 
by precept and example, these qualities are em- 
phasized more than ever before in the life of our 
cities. 

BACKWARDNESS IN SOUTH 

Thus, in the South, the fact that we are yet 
largely a country dwelling people constitutes a 
heritage and a hope for the future in the life of 
the Nation. But there are tremendous responsi- 
bilities involved; because the rural South is a 
backward South in many of the important counts 
of life. 

There are innumerable instances of marked 
progress in the South during the past few de- 
cades, but they are more urban than rural. It 
is true that there has been progress in the country 
sections—marked progress—but it has not been 
prooortionate with that of the cities. 

It is mainly with these evidences of backward- 
ness and hindered development in our great birth- 
right—the country people of the South—that this 
article will deal. 





EpuUCATIONAL STANDING OF SOUTH 


In 1918, a small volume entitled “An Index 
Number for State School Systems” was publish- 
ed by the Russell Sage Foundation of New York 
City. It attempted to measure comparatively the 
educational efficiency of the several states in the 
Nation. The method used was that of the index 
number. Ten sets of educational data were de- 
termined upon for inclusion in this index number 
and the standards were applied impartially to all 
of the states. The rank of the South in this con- 
nection was deplorable. “= 2 =~ 

In a consideration of these figures, it must be 
remembered that they are for both whites and 
negroes. A recent thorough study made under the 
direction of the writer in South~Carolina shows 
that if the white schools alone are considered, in 
some counties of the State, the rank is almost as 
good as that of any of the states ; but many coun- 
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ties show a distressingly low index figure even 
when the white schools exclusively are concerned 
in the study. The same situation would doubt- 
less hold for most of the Southern States. The 
fact that the South must maintain a dual system 
of schools is an extenuating circumstance, but it 
does not change any too materially the relative 
educational efficiency rating of her school systems 
among those of the other states of the Nation. 
A separate consideration of the index figures for 
the whites would merely show, from that point of 
view, that our school systems are deserving of a 
somewhat higher index figure, without changing 
to any great degree the fact that due to the neg- 
lect of our rural schools, we must accept a low 
rank educationally. 

Including the following sixteen states, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Maryland, Texas, Florida, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and South Carolina, they are found to 
be among the nineteen states with the lowest in- 
dex figures. 

_ Plainly, the important remedy for this low rela- 


‘tive educational statue of the South is to provide 


more funds for rural schools, and to accelerate 
thereby the program of consolidation already be- 
ginning to get well under way. 


PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERACY 


A corollary of the above mentioned situation 
is the rank of the Southern States. in illiteracy. 
In the item of total illiteracy, on account of the 
negro population, we should expect a low rank, 


/ and we find it. Excepting Missouri with 3 per 


cent, the fifteen other states dealt with in this 
article rank among the nineteen showing the high- 
est percemage of illiteracy. 

The states with their percentages of illiteracy 
are as follows: Louisiana (21.0 per cent) ; South 
Carolina (18.1 per cent); Mississippi (17.2 per 
cent) ; Alabama (16.1 per cent) ; Georgia (15.3 
per cent) ; North Carolina (13.1 per cent) ; Vir- 
ginia (11.2 per cent) ; Tennessee (10.3 per cent) ; 
Florida (9.6 per cent) ; Arkansas (9.4 per cent) ; 
Kentucky (8.4 per cent) ; Texas (8.3 per cent) ; 
West Virginia (6.4 per cent) ; and Maryland (5.6 
per cent). : 

The showing in the matter of native white illi- 
teracy is little if any better. These sixteen states 
rank among the nineteen with the highest percen- 


tages of white illiteracy. They are as follows: 
Louisiana (10.5 per cent) ; North Carolina (8.2 
per cent); Tennessee (7.3 per cent) ; Kentucky 
(7 per cent); South Carolina (6.5 per cent) ; 
Alabama (6.3 per cent) ; Virginia (5.9 per cent) ; 
Georgia (5.4 per cent); West Virginia (4.6 per 
cent) ; Arkansas (4.5 per cent) ; Mississippi (3.6 
per cent) ; Texas (3 per cent) ; Florida (2.9 per 
cent); Oklahoma (2.3 per cent); Missouri (2 
per cent) ; and Maryland (1.8 per cent). 

It must be remembered in this connection that 
by illiteracy is meant the inability to write ones 
name in any language—the sheerest form of illit- 
racy. With so much of sheer illiteracy, how 
much of near illiteracy must there be in the South. 

Be it said, however, to our credit that these 
same states ranking so low in literacy are among 
the twenty-one showing the greatest: percentage 
reduction in total illiteracy during the past ten 
years. They are as follows, with their percen- 
tage decreases in total illiteracy from 1910 to 
1920; South Carolina (7.6 per cent) ; Louisiana 
(7.1 per cent); Alabama (6.8 per cent) ; North 
Carolina (5.4 per cent) ; Georgia (5.4 per cent) ; 
Mississippi (5.2 per cent) ; Florida (4.2 per cent) ; 
Virginia (4 pre cent) ; Kentucky (3.7 per cent) ; 
Tennessee (3.3 per cent); Arkansas (3.2 per 
cent); West Virginia (1.9 per cent) ; Oklahoma 
(1.6 per cent) ; Texas (1.6 per cent) ; Maryland 
(1.6 per cent) ; and Missouri (1.3 per cent). 


_a——Qae TENANCY IN THE SouTH 


Farm_tenancy and illiteracy go hand in hand. 
Our theory of a sound agriculture is that every 
man should dwell under his own vine and fig 
tree. At a progressively increasing rate we, as 
a nation, are departing from this basic principle. 

Especially is this true in the South. Forty 
years ago, approximately one-third of all of the 
farms in the South were occupied by tenant farm- 
ers. Today, more than half of our farmers are 
tenants, and where cotton and tobacco are the 
leading crops, nearly three-fourths of the farmers 
belong to the tenant class. Nearly two-thirds of 
the tenancy in the United States is to be found 
in the South. These tenants are located on ap- 
proximately 1,600,000 farms and number about 
8,000,000 souls. And, contrary to the view cus- 
tomarily held, in the thirteen states which produce 
cotton as a cash crop, 61.5 per cent of all tenants 
are white farmers, and 38.5 per cent are negroes. 
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There are eight states which have more than 
fifty per cent of their farms operated by tenants. 
All of these are Southern states. They are as 
follows: Georgia (66.6 per cent); Mississippi 
(66 per cent) ; South Carolina (64.5 per cent) ; 
Alabama (57.9 per cent); Louisiana (57.1 per 
cent); Texas (53.3 per cent); Arkansas (51.3 
per cent) ; and Oklahoma (51 per cent). 

There is a tendency towards a “tenapt caste.” 
The children of tenant farmers tend to become 
tenants themselves. Education is the best remedy. 
Compulsory attendance laws and their strict 
enforcement are necessary. From the pulpilts, 
in the school room, through the newspapers, 
across the store counters and out of the cashiers 
windows should emate ideals of ownership to en- 
courage these landless multitudes. Once imbued 
with such vision, and displaying the characteris- 
tics of the thrifty, no insuperable barriers are in 
the way of any white man’s owning his own farm 
and home. Particularly should this be true in 
a section where there is so much of good land, 
idle and undeveloped. 


Per Capita WEALTH IN SouTH 

The most recent figures available on the wealth 
by states are those of the federal Bureau of the 
Census for 1922. The twelve states ranking at 
the bottom in per capita wealth are all Southern 
states. Of the remaining four in this group, 
West Virginia ranks highest in this particular 
with a positoin of 27th. This means that the 
Southern States are among the twenty-three 
states having the lowest per capita wealth. 

They are as follows, including the average 
wealth per person: West Virginia ($3,040) ; 
Missouri ($2,903) ; Maryland ($2,665) ; Florida 
($2,358) ; Virginia ($2,050); Texas ($2,010) ; 
Oklahoma ($1,864) ; Louisiana ($1,855) ; Tenne- 
ssee ($1,773); North Carolina ($1,703); Ken- 
tucky ($1,459) ; Arkansas ($1,439) ; South Caro- 
lina ($1,385) ; Georgia ($1,306) ; Alabama ($1,- 
244); and Mississippi ($1,216). 

It is significant in this connection that two 
Southern states lead the nation in the percentage 
increase in per capita wealth during the past ten 
years. North Carolina is first with a 135.2 per 
cent increase and Tennessee second, showing a 
113.6 per cent development in this item. 

It is illuminating in this regard to compare the 
distribution of country wealth per capita of the 


rural population in 1920. The sixteen Southern 
States are among the twenty-eight lowest in this 
particular. Excepting Missouri with $1,425, 
Texas, with $1,312, and Oklahoma with $1,115 
per rural individual, the remaining thirteen states 
rank among the nineteen lowest. They are as fol- 
lows: Kentucky ($847) ; Maryland ($798) ; Vir- 
ginia ($731) ; Tennessee ($728) South Carolina 
($685) ; Arkansas ($632) ; Georgia ($630) ; Mis- 
issippi ($622) ; North Carolina ($604) ; Florida 
($539) ; Louisiana ($504) ; West Virginia ($453) 
and Alabama ($375 per capita country wealth). 

These figures, when compared with a per capi- 
ta country wealth of $5,707 in Iowa, present 
additional evidence of the backwardness in the 
development of the rural South. There is necess- 
arily a close degree of correlation between the low 
educational levels previously pointed out and the 
per capita wealth distribution. Education is truly 
a wealth producing factor in the life of states 
as well as individuals. 

The per capita wealth of a people is a fir 
relative gauge of their material prosperity—about 
as good as is available. And wealth is fundamen- 
tally necessary to the reasonable enjoyment of the 
advantages of modern civilization. While there 
are many mitigating circumstances such as war 
and the negro, nevertheless the fact is that the 
South is as yet backward in the production and 
retention of wealth, particularly in the latter, 
and needs to make considerable strides along these _ 
lines as a basis for substantial progress. Fortu- 
nately, the prognosis is very favorable in this re- 


gard. 

CoMPARATIVE Costs OF STATE GOVERNMENT 

It has been the custom of the United States 
Bureau of the Census for some years to publish 
annually a report entitled “Financial Statistics of 
States.” This bulletin gives among numbers of 
other items ‘the per capita costs of state govern- 
ments. The report for 1922 is the last one from 
the press. 

The four lowest states in the per capita cost 
of state government are Southern states, and four- 
teen in that division are among the twenty low- 
est. Missouri, with $12.30 per capita is 23d from 
the top, and Maryland comes 24th with $12.06. 
The remaining Southern states are: Florida 
($11.18) ; Louisiana ($11.06) ; Virginia ($10.62) 
North Carolina ($9.58); Texas ($9.48) ; West 
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Virginia ($7.91) ; Mississippi ($7.85) ; Kentucky 
($7.71) ; Oklahoma ($7.17); Alabama ($7.00) ; 
Tennessee ($6.39); Georgia ($5.34); South 
Carolina ($4.08) ; and Arkansas ($3.90). 

The data reported are perhaps sufficient to war- 
rant the statement that the South is getting what 
she pays for. Low per capita expenditures for 
state government mean low per capita educational 
advantages, health machinery, road development 
and all that go to make up good government in 
progressive sovereign commonwealths. 


THE PrRoBLEM AND Its SOLUTION 


All of these conditions, in a considerable meas- 
ure, are the reflection of the situation in the 
countryside. Educational inefficiency is due to 
the numerous one-teacher schools dotting the 
rural sections of the South. [Illiteracy is a by- 
product of the same factor. Low per capita 
wealth is directly correlated with illiteracy. And 
tenancy is due to a lack of thrift and ideals of 
ownership, both of which a good education 
teaches. Low per capita expenditures for state 
government are both the cause and result of all 
of these things. 

There is a challenge in these conditions. Per- 
haps never before in the history of the nation was 
the migration from the country to the city so 
great. The most important element of the loss, 


7 


too, is the qualitative one. It is usually the best of 
the county that finds a place in the city, standing 
with outstretched arms to welcome them into its 
fold. 

The remedy fundamentally is that of greater 
expenditures for education. Better schools must 
be provided for the country sections. Education- 
al opportunities as far as possible, must be equal- 
ized between the city and the country. This means 
more consolidated schools in the real sense of the 
term with sufficient accompanying high school 
facilities. 

And farming must be made to pay better. The 
key to that problem is in the hands of the farmers 
themselves. The solution, in considerable degree, 
is the organization and loyal support of co-opera- 
tive marketing associations based along the lines 
of those on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, in 
California, and now applied generally to cotton 
and tobacco in the South. 

Our country people in the South are potentially 
among the Nation’s greatest asset. The future 
of the South and the security of the Nation de- 
pends upon the development of this best portion 
of our people. Heroic efforts are necessary, but 
that we will not fail our duty in this important 
matter is clearly evidenced by the marked progress 
all along the line in the Southern States during 
the past few years. 
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Progress in Town and City 


— 





Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, p , and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ss in any distinctive as- 


ings, and p 
pect of the (3) special results of 
study and resear 











ONE CITY’S PROGRAM FOR LEISURE TIME 


T. Earu SULLENGER 


HIS IS the brief story, told in general 
figures, of the means for the use of leisure 
time in Omaha. The emphasis placed 

upon Recreation in previous issues of THE JourR- 
NAL does not need to be reiterated here and so the 
story begins at once with playgrounds of which 
Omaha has eleven municipal, twenty-five under 
the auspices of parochial schools, and fifty-three 
at the public schools. The school playgrounds 
average less than 100 square feet for each pupil 
using them, and these are not equally distributed, 
some schools having no playground space at all. 
All the playgrounds are poorly equipped. The 
municipal playgrounds are located near the out- 
lying residential sections of the city and were en- 
joyed by 206,285 children during the past year, at 
a minimum cost of 1.6 cents per child. The Di- 
rector of Recreation is employed by the public 
schools and city. He has sixteen part-time play- 
ground supervisors. Juvenile delinquency has 
been reduced more than 50% in many cities by 
means of supervised playgrounds. In a recent 
study! of juvenile delinquency of Omaha for the 
past two years it was found that 88% of the 
homes, in which there was one or more delin- 
quents, were located more than one-half of a mile 
from the nearest municipal playground. It was 
also found that the greatest amount of delin- 
quency occured in the most congested sections of 
the city. 

Among the out-door activities are the eighty 
Boy Scout troops, with 2,000 members, which are 
furnishing an outlet for the primitive instincts 
of boyhood. The Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls 
and Girl Reserves, with a total membership of 


~ 4 Sullenge er, T. Earl, “The Young Malefactor, A Study of the 
Juveniie Delinquent and the Dependent Chiid,” University of 
Omaha Bulletin, 1924. 


more than 1,500 girls, are playing a similar role 
in the girl’s life. They have adapted their pro- 
grams sufficiently to include the aquisition of 
much needed knowledge relating to affairs of 
house and home. The recreational activities are 
prominent features, and out-door life is exalted. 

The motion picture has for the first time brought 
valuable recreation and amusement within reach 
of the masses. Only a few of the children and 
adults in Omaha are not within reach of some 
picture show. In 1923, thirty-five motion picture 
houses were in operation. They have a total aver- 
age daily attendance of more than 20,000 people. 
The average single admission is 25 cents for 
adults and 15 cents for children. This means 
that one out of every ten persons in Omaha at- 
tends the motion picture show at least once a day, 
at a cost of between $4,600 to $5,000 daily, seven 
days of the week. The character of the motion 
picture entertainment is of average wholesome- 
ness, and the general conditions of ventilation, 
cleanliness and safety are fairly satisfactory. The 
three theaters listed are higher class and are also 
well patronized by the public, especially the aristo- 
cratic class of society. 

The social center idea is new in Omaha. There 
are nine social centers in operation ; one of which 
is controlled by the city park commission. The 
eight others are neighborhood enterprises, con- 
trolled by community councils or Improvement 
Clubs. The weekly programs are of special in- 
terest. Local talent is used for the entertainment 
and it is estimated that about 1,800 people attend 
weekly. Eight additional social centers are main- 
tained by missions and settlement houses. A 
great need is felt for more social centers, especi- 
ally in the schools as they help to mold and 
crystalize community sentiments and ideas. 
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No single factor contributes any more to the 
recreational life of a city than a good system of 
parks conveniently located to the various local 
centers of the population. The parks of Omaha 
compare favorably with those of other large cities. 
For natural beauty, location and future develop- 
ment, Omaha’s parks are envied by all the middle 
western cities. There are twenty-four which 
cover a total area of 998.51 acres, or .0049 acres 
of public park for each inhabitant. They range 
from .33 acres to 303.51 acres. A series of band 
concerts has been provided in all of the principal 
parks during the summer season. These concerts 
have an average daily attendance of about 5,000 
people. All the larger parks have municipal golf 
links which were used by 2,971 golfers last year. 
There are ten baseball diamonds in the parks; 
2,275 permits were issued to ball players, and the 
city furnished umpires for 626 games. One hun- 
dred and fifty-one organized teams played in the 
leagues. Seven municipal skating ponds were 
supervised during the season. 

Special attention should be called to the one 
down-town park. It covers an area of only 1.72 
acres and is crowded to its fullest capacity all the 
time. A great many of the poorer people who live 
in this neighborhood take their children to this 
park to seek shade and relief from warm and 
crowded living quarters. More parks should be 
located in the poor sections of the city. The con- 
gested population needs the parks, but the sub- 
urban districts get most of them. 

The six country clubs have golf links and tennis 
courts which are filled to capacity most of the 
season. The combined membership of these clubs 
is nearly 3,000. The buildings are equipped for 
most kinds of recreation. The Omaha Athletic 
Club, with its membership of 1,400, furnishes 
recreation of the highest organized type. The 
Walking Club has but a small membership. It 
fosters out-door sports in the form of walks, 
hikes and camping. 

The records in the city clerk’s office show that 
pool and billiard hall licenses were issued to fifty- 
nine persons in 1923. Of this number of halls 
very few can be considered desirable. A large 
number of them are underground, poorly venti- 
lated and have little light from the outside. It is 
estimated that 6,000 men and boys spend from 
one-half to one hour or longer each day in the 


pool halls. They are open until midnight, poorly 
supervised and seldom molested except when some 
special disorders draws the attention of the police 
department. Most of such places serve lunches 
and soft drinks, and have one to four chair barber 
shops in connection. The pool and billard halls 
could be made more desirable places of recreation 
by proper laws and efficient inspection. Hun- 
dreds of young men have no other place to spend 
their leisure time. Can the highest type of man- 
hood be developed in this environment ? 

The six bowling alleys are open all day and 
half of the night. They are higher class and are 
used mainly by the employees of the different 
commercial companies. It is natural that very 
few use the one licensed shooting gallery. 

From 20,000 to 25,000 persons attend daily, in 
season, Omaha’s amusement park. Figures show 
that approximately $5,000.00 is spent daily by 
the public at this park. 

The forty-five licensed public dance halls are 
furnishing recreation for an aggregate of more 
than 180,000 people. In 1923, 2,615 public dances 
were held, with an average attendance of sixty- 
six. One thousand nine hundred eighty-seven of 
these dances were visited by the welfare board in- 
spector. An appointee of the welfare board is in 
charge of the dance floors at each of the large 
halls. He is given full power to enforce all rules 
and regulations prescribed by the city ordinances. 
It is estimated that 2,000 attend the semi-public 
dances daily, and many more the private dances. 
Public dance halls are problems in every city. 
Effort is being made to keep them clean and 
wholesome here. Well-meaning folk have insti- 
tuted model dance halls, and have hoped to pre- 
serve so high a plane of conduct that all objec- 
tionable features would be eliminated. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the commercial dance 
halls, no matter how well manager or supervised, 
can furnish entirely wholesome amusement and 
recreation for young people. Recreation must be 
socialized. The burden is on our philanthropic 
and public agencies. 

The recreational programs of the Y. M. C. A. 
reach more than 3,000 young men annually. Its 
modern building is efficiently equipped for all 
kinds of good recreation. The recreation depart- 
ment, in addition to its regular gymnastic work, 
clubs and other organizations, conducts the 
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church athletic leagues and sponsors and directs 
picnics for churches and other organizations of 
the city. This association is doing all within its 
power to help solve the recreational problem of 
the city. 

The same may be said of the Y. W. C. A., with 
its recreational work divided into two divisions ; 
the industrial girls and the general public. These 
programs of physical training and games reach 
thousands of girls, and are contributing much to- 
ward profitable utilization of leisure time. 

The recreational programs of the Jewish organ- 
izations reach nearly 1,500 men and women of 
the city annually. The Jews of the city are now 
building a modern recreational center which will 
afford a place for all kinds of recreational work 
for all the Jewish organizations. 

The Knights of Columbus organization has a 
small recreational program which is open to its 
2,000 members. 

Seven of the leading department stores provide 
definite organized recreation for their employees. 
This is in the form of Welfare Associations, com- 
posed of the employees, in the well organized 
stores. Recreational rooms are provided by the 
companies where entertainments, banquets and 
dances are held. Vocational classes are conducted 
by a few of the companies. Periodic picnics are 
held for the employees, and in one store where 
many young girls are employed, certain groups 
are sent to the Y. W. C. A. camp over the week 
end, with all expenses paid. One company states 
that the chief values received from such organ- 
izations are: increased loyalty of employees, 
greater cooperation, greater congeniality among 
employers and employees and contentment of 
those employed. Other department stores, fac- 
tories and organizations employing seventy-five 
or more men or women should give such activities 
earnest consideration. 

The four large packing plants employ about 
12,000 people. All have recreational programs 
for the office forces, but only a few of the daily 
laborers take part. At present no social welfare 
secretaries are employed by any of these com- 
panies. There is a great need for such an official 
in the larger plants. 

The fifteen patriotic societies do not emphasize 
recreational activities, but they have dances and 
socials occasionally. 


There are certain loafing centers in the heart of 
the city that attract the vagrants. These centers 
are always congested. Second rate employment 
agencies are located near, which serve as loafing 
places. The only municipal bath house is located 
in “loafers park.” A city of more than 200,000 
inhabitants and only one public bath house! 

The city library is centrally located, and from 
the standpoint of the traditional hours open to 
the public, is apparently rendering satisfactory 
service. Story hours are conducted at the main 
and the four branch libraries each week where 
special attention is given to the needs of the chil- 
dren. These exercises are well attended which 
speaks for the interest being shown. Free art ex- 
hibits and programs are occasionally provided for 
the public. 

In many communities the churches have done 
pioneer work in establishing recreational activities 
for the young people. The churches of Omaha 
have done more along this line than those of many 
other cities of its size. A recent survey shows 
the following results : 162 organized churches, ex- 
clusive of missions, 73 or 45% of which have 
some form of definitely erganized recreation. 
Thirty-four have gymnasiums, and three have 
community houses. Basketball and motion pic- 
tures are the leading recreational activities. Base- 
ball, class socials, football and tennis follow with 
a good percent. The churches of Omaha have a 
great opportunity to take the leadership in bring- 
ing public opinion to the point where it will de- 
mand that adequate provisions be made for prop- 
erly equipped and supervised playgrounds and 
recreation centers for the youth of the city. 

We hear various statements as to how the mod- 
ern American high school student spends his leis- 
ure time outside of school hours. In order to 
determine these activities a survey was made 
among 536 girls and 540 boys, students in two of 
the largest high schools of the city. Each one 
was asked: “What do you do for recreation out- 
side of school?” Fifty-seven different activities 
were mentioned in the replies. Most students 
mentioned at least two. The theater led in popu- 
larity with 57.3%. Hiking was next with 57.2% ; 
while 48% said they found amusement in books. 
Forty-four percent play baseball. Dancing found 
favor with 31%, while motoring came next with 
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29%. Baseball, emphasized in sports at this sea- 
son, was chosen by 334 boys and 141 girls, tennis 
ranked next with 207 girls and 161 boys. 

Swimming was mentioned by 122 girls and 176 
boys and 19% of the students designated skating 
as a winter sport. 

Twenty-one percent named gardening. Of this 
number there were 143 boys and 86 girls. More 
than 20% of the replies mentioned unsupervised 
music. Girls predominated in this. Among the 
boys, 12% stated they were spending much leisure 
time with radio. Only 4% of the boys mentioned 
pool as a form of recreation. 

We made a similar study of 339 boys and 369 
girls in the grades from the 4th to the 8th in- 
clusive. A summary of the results is as follows: 
Fourth grade, average age 9.3 years; Fifty per- 
cent of the boys play baseball, while 61% of the 
girls help their mothers. Thirteen percent attend 
movies, and most of the others just play. 

Fifth grade: average age 10.4 years; Thirty- 
nine percent play baseball, while 40% attend the 
movies. Twenty-six percent spend their leisure 
time reading, others play in the parks and swim. 
Few play tennis and listen to radio. 

Sixth grade: average age 11.9 years. Baseball 
again leads the list with 43%, while only 20% 
attend the movies. Reading ranks next with 
37%. 

Seventh grade: average age 12.3 years. Base- 
ball is on the decline with only 40%. Motion pic- 
tures and reading next in order with 40% each. 
Many are now interested in radio as shown by 


22%. 


Eighth grade: average age 13.4 years. Forty 
percent list baseball, 32% mention the movies and 
33% skating in its seasonal forms. Thirty-eight 
percent designate swimming, while 28% read. 
(23% are girls). Other activities mentioned by 
several are, basketball, football, picnics and many 
other minor sports. 

All the school activities are exceptionally well 
managed. The fifteen gymnasiums furnish ample 
room for most of the upper grades as well as the 
high schools. Efficient full-time directors are 
provided for both the boys and girls. Motion 
pictures and various forms of entertainments are 
furnished by the schools, but the buildings are so 
crowded that many pupils receive very little bene- 
fit therefrom. The greatest fault with school 
activities is that so few can actually participate. 

There are many other minor forms of recre- 
ation and means of spending leisure time in 
Omaha that are not mentioned in this article. 
Thousands never patronize the public and semi- 
public forms of recreation. The desire for recre- 
ation and amusement is a normal expression of 
every person, which must be considered in every 
activity of life. Parents as well as others should 
be educated as to the importance of recreation, 
both indoor and outdoor, under trained leader- 
ship, and especially adapted to the groups of 
different age. It behooves the entire 200,000 
people to do all within their power to make their 
leisure time activities pure, wholesome and con- 
ductive to the making of Omaha a better place in 
which to live. 


MUSEUMS—EDUCATIONAL STORAGE BATTERIES 


LaurENcE Vat CoLEMAN 


CENTURY aid a half ago museums began 
A to exert an influence upon the community, 

and though the early institutions were not 
strong in their resources, still their surprising 
virility served to lay a sound foundation for the 
museum movement. 


During the nineteenth century, the museum 
idea became somewhat confused with the com- 
mercialism of the traveling showman, but all 
through this time, when side-shows vaunted them- 


selves as museums, there were real museums 
undergoing their own independent evolution. 
Most museums then were attached to societies or 
institutions of learning, and as it has been aptly 
put, “college museums of natural history played a 
dramatic part in molding the intellectual life of 
the time, for they were the laboratories of the 
natural theology of those days and were trium- 
phantly drawn upon for demonstrations of design 
in nature.” 
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With the increase in prosperity during the clos- 
ing years of the nineteenth century, museums of 
art first made their appearance in numbers, and 
so great has been their development of late, that 
now they share about equally in public interest 
and support with science museums of the new 
order. 

Museums of history have had a long but singu- 
larly uneventful career, having for the most part 
arisen as appendages of historical societies. The 
ever-present interest in ancestry and tradition 
brought historical societies into being at an early 
date in our national career, but in most instances 
localization of interest and the unspectacular char- 
acter of the work have kept these societies in 
comparative obscurity and lack of facilities 
coupled with lack of the popular point of view, 
has held their museums unexploited save in a few 
notable instances. Potentially historical museums 
are powerful agencies for the molding of society. 
The director of the Chicago Historical Society 
has quite rightly said, “Historical Museums used 
to be storage houses. Now they are becoming 
storage batteries. The ultimate objective of 
every American historical society, whether it 
knows it or not, is the making of better Amer- 
icans.” 

The most important single development in the 
field of museum administration has been the dis- 
covery that a museum has more than funds to 
gain through a measure of public support. Public 
service is the keynote of museum work today. As 
now conceived, a museum is essentially a popular 
university, extensive in its method and limited in 
its field to some one subject—art, science, history 
or some other speciality. Public museums of art 
and of science are numerous, active and influ- 
ential. Public museums of history are relatively 
unimportant. Public museums of industry have 
not been developed to any extent in this country, 
but there is every indication that they are soon to 


appear in numbers. 


Museums OF ART 


A general interest in art is born of prosperity. 
It finds expression partly in the creation and en- 
couragement of museums, and these museums in 
turn exert an important influence upon the social 


state. 


Nor is their influence brought to bear only 
upon the casual visitor, for museums are aggres- 
sive institutions. By exhibiting the best in con- 
temporary art and by selling pictures and objects 
non-commercially from their exhibits, museums 
are putting good pictures into homes. By carry- 
ing on organized instruction of the rank and file 
of school children, they are raising the genera! 
level of common understanding of things zxsthetic. 
By selecting and training the most promising chil- 
dren, they are contributing to the artist group of 
the future upon whom we must depend not only 
for the supply of better things in the fine arts, 
but also for the quality of many of our com- 
mercial products. 

In this last connection it is interesting to note 
the gravitation of museums to the field of applied 
art. Upon American designers we must depend 
largely for successful competition with European 
producers of costumes, textiles and many other 
lines of applied art objects. The interest which 
museums are now showing in this work brings 
with it a very essential contribution of better 
American design, for the masterpieces of art, 
upon which designers are so much dependent for 
their inspiration, are now becoming available for 
more intimate and practical use than ever before. 
The collector’s point of view is disappearing in 
the face of the ever-increasing desire to use treas- 
ures of art. 


MuseEuMs oF SCIENCE 


Museums of science too are contributing to 
national development. Their first function is to 
collect, but this is just a means to various ends, 
the most important of which are the increase of 
knowledge by research and its diffusion by teach- 
ing. Largely through the instrumentality of mu- 
seums, some of the fundamental conceptions 
which govern our modern ways of thinking and 
living have come into being, and almost solely 
through the work of these same institutions, the 
popular acceptance of these conceptions has been 
instrumented. Dinosaur has become a household 
word through museum agencies, and with the 
knowledge that dinosaurs lived long ago under 
conditions quite different from those which we. 
know today, has come a truer conception of the 
scheme of things so that when attempts are made 
to control teaching by legislation, it is possible to 
stem the tide of demagoguery—and by the nar- 
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row margin of that victory, we may be assured 
that had it not been for museums, the cause would 
surely have been lost. 

Museums of science are carrying today a 
burden which some time will be assumed by the 
schools themselves, and this is the task of making 
available to the school teacher, illustrative ma- 
terial for the teaching of those subjects which 
are most intimately linked with material things. 
The products of agriculture and costumes enliven 
and rationalize the teaching of geography. Birds 
and insects and rocks bring home the facts of 
nature. Indian implements and other muniments 
serve to make history more vivid. But some day 
this work will probably be taken over as a routine 
function of the schools and the then-to-be school- 
museum will take its place among the social 
forces of the community. 


Museums oF History 


We must speak now more of what museums 
of history might be than of what they are, though 
there are some striking illustrations of what all 
such museums might become among the active 
and successful ones that are to be found. They 
might serve a dual purpose—that of recording 
today for tomorrow, and that of interpreting yes- 
terday to today. Today we are most interested 
in the latter work, 

If we are to take our place among the nations 
or, for that matter, if we are to remain aloof, we 
must base our action upon understanding of the 
true relationships between ourselves and those 
whom we call “foreigners.” History is the key 
to this true understanding, but history is for- 
bidding as usually presented. History is unreal 
to the child, but all this can be changed in the 
presence of those objects with which history has 
been made—the old coat which makes George 
Washington a man, the chariot wheel which might 
once have rolled beneath Caesar, the notebook 
kept by some pioneer whom we have dreamed of 
as a myth. 

To rationalize history then is the work before 
historical societies, and in making real the past, 
they will help to make better citizens for the 


present. 


Museums OF INDUSTRY 


The round peg in a square hole is largely the 
product of our catch-as-catch-can system of 
thrusting people into their life work. Before the 
time arrives for a decision between this road and 
that for life, if a slow and sure approach to the 
decision could be laid by interpreting to the school 
child the whole range of possibilities which lie 
open for its future, then we might expect to see 
a higher percentage of happy choices and a 
smaller number of self-made misfits. 


In Europe, museums of industry function 
somewhat in this way, and the day may not be 
far distant when, in this country, museums of 
industry will visualize the world of productive 
effort. Then the child will carry in its mind, 
pictures of the pursuits of life. Then the average 
man will be able to cope more understandingly 
with the puzzle of social adjustment for he will 
know better why he is where he is, and will under- 
stand better why others must occupy their re- 
spective places on the economic chessboard. 


Tue Future or Museums 


The chief task before museums is to catch up 
with the work which they see open before them. 
We understand today what museums should be 
and just why. Here and there we see scattered 
examples of the practical outworking of this or 
of that detail in the plan which we visualize for 
the future. So we know these things are 
practical. 


The greatest development of museum work in 
years immediately to come must be an increase in 
the number of museums much more than in the 
ramification of their activities. Some communi- 
ties have no museums; others have inadequate 
museum resources ; only a few have fair museum 
service, and not one community has an approach 
to adequate facilities. “A museum in every town” 
must be our slogan, and when we have made 
some progress in this direction, it will be time 
so to codrdinate the work that we may say with 
justice that America is served by her museums. 
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THE FARM WOMEN OF FRANCE 
E. C. Branson 


FINAL measure of the farm civilization 
A of a country is the lot and fate of the 

women and children in the farm homes. 
If they are overworked beasts of burden—just 
critters as the knee-farmers of Europe say—then 
the farm civilization of that land is poverty 
stricken beyond redemption. Or what is even 
worse, it is cursed with the self-imposed poverty 
of pinching parsimony. Describe in detail the 
farm homes, the tasks that are turned over to the 
women and children indoors and afield, the pres- 
ence or absence of home conveniences, comforts 
and luxuries—books, magazines and newspapers, 
musical instruments and music, electric lights, 
telephones, running water, waste disposal systems 
and the like—the look of hopefulness or blank 
apathy in the faces of the women and the children, 
the sickness ratios of the family and the death 
rates of infants and children, and you have a 
graphic, photographic picture of the farm civili- 
zation of a country. 

Whatever lifts the level of the farm home lifts 
the nation; whatever depresses the farm home 
dooms the social order it supports. It is a matter 
worth considering, because under modern condi- 
tions our own small-scale farmers are moving 
little by little toward the low estate of the knee- 
farming pleasants of the Old World countries 
where the farm burdens rest in the main upon the 
backs of the women and children. Signs of it 
appear in our tobacco patches, in our cotton fields 
in the chopping and picking seasons, in our truck 
and fruit areas everywhere, in the cranberry bogs 
of New Jersey and Wisconsin, and the sugar beet 
farms of the West. And the native farm women 
of America will not bear it without revolt. 

The cityward drift of country populations in 
more than half the states of the Union is largely 


the result of impossible living conditions in our 
farm homes. The small-scale farmers of Den- 
mark found a way of escape (1) in ownership 
farming, (2) in self-feeding farm systems, (3) in 
the abundant use of small labor-saving machines, 
(4) in business machines created by codperative 
effort, and (5) in community-culture organiza- 
tions and enterprises. The result is farm homes 
on the highest possible levels of happiness and 
hopefulness for the women and children. And I 
see no other way of escape for the small-scale 
farmers of our southern cotton-tobacco belt. 

If the women and the children of the farm 
homes live happy hopeful lives then the persis- 
tence and the progress of the country life of the 
nation is assured. But not so otherwise. Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village was a farm village, you 
know—a farm village in a land where factory 
systems, transportation, trade, and banking de- 
veloped big cities and destroyed agriculture, a 
land where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Said a yeoman farmer to me at the Royal Cattle 
Show in Islington in 1909, “England’s a paradise 
for pigs and a hell for humans, town and 
country.” 

With these things said, let me remind my read- 
ers of the contrasts I exhibited a little while ago 
between the farm women of Denmark and the 
peasant women of Germany. I have never seen 
farm homes better equipped with conveniences, 
comforts, and luxuries than the farm homes of 
Denmark. There is perhaps no happier life for 
country women and children anywhere else on 
earth. But the lot of the women and children on 
the peasant farms of France, like the lot of the 
peasant women of Germany, offers a sad contrast 
to the life of the farm homes of Denmark. The 
women and children on French farms work 
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just as hard as the peasant women and chil- 
dren of Germany. Like the German peasant 
woman the French farm woman is a wife and 
mother, a housewife and cattle keeper, a field 
worker, draft animal and beast of burden. And 
in every farm region of France they work as I 
never saw women work even in central and south 
Germany. For instance, instead of picketing their 
dairy animals like the Danes and leaving them to 
graze alone, an old woman or a young girl in 
France will have charge of two or three cows and 
follow them ahout in the pastures and along the 
roads all day long in any and every kind of 
weather. I saw literally thousands of women and 
children stalking the cows, sheep, geese, and goats 
in a steady downpour of rain that lasted all day 
long all the way from Strassburg to Paris. No 
umbrellas, no rain coats, no gum shoes in sight 
anywhere. Only weather-soaked shawls pro- 
tected their heads and shoulders. Only wooden 
shoes cr sabots saved their feet from the mud and 
puddles of water. It made me shiver to look at 
these drenched figures in their lonely vigils. 

It is not easy to get into either the peasant or 
bourgeois homes of France. The German peas- 
ants live in villages with their farm animals under 
the same roof, but their homes open wide on the 
streets. The French peasants also live in farm 
villages but their farm buildings form squares set 
close together behind the high walls that line the 
roadways. An occasional window opens outward 
and frequently only a slit in the high outer wall 
serves to indicate the homes behind the barri- 
cades of stone that line the streets. The peasant 
life of Germany is open to the eye. The little 
children play together in the streets, and the 
housewives gossip between whiles in folksy fash- 
ion around the front doors. Not so in France. 
A walk down the street of a French village is like 
moving along between the stark walls of a little 
Rocky Mountain gorge, and the silence is almost 
as funereal. The family life of the French peas- 
ant is as concealed from neighbors and strangers 
as old King Tut ever was in his tomb. The Dan- 
ish peasant homes are open to all the world, with 
the latch strings hanging on the outside, and a 
rare warmth of welcome awaits neighbors and 
strangers alike. If you get into a French farm 
home—peasant home, middle-class home, or cha- 
teau—you must be certified by the ambassador of 


your country, vised by the minister of agriculture 
or some other minister of state, and then vised by 
the prefect, the sub-prefect, and the sous-prefect, 
clear down the line from some almightiness at 
the top to some little tin god at the bottom. For 
France is a complicated hierarchy of fonction- 
naires, reaching from the minister of state through 
countless grades to local midgets in the public 
service. Richelieu made it so four hundred years 
ago, and so it is today with no essential change 
anyhere. And France is fonctionnaire France. 
You are not allowed to forget that fact for a 


. single minute. Without fingering a long line of 


red tape, you would get into a French home at 
the risk of your life. 

But with all the diplomatic manoeuvers and 
flourishes properly attended to, the French home 
opens to you and the lord of the house is proud 
to receive you and show you everything he has in 
the farm square ; that is to say the barns, the farm 
tools and utensils, the supplies of food and feed 
stuffs, the wonderful variety of farm animals, the 
rabbit warrens and the dovecotes, and last of all 
the sitting room where a meagre fire burns in a 
small grate or glows in a charcoal brazier. The 
living room is usually the only room in the house 
you get to see. It is the only room open to strang- 
ers or even neighbors. I say neighbors—the word 
has almost no significance in France in peasant 
or bourgeois circles. Neighborliness is almost 
unknown no matter how long the next door 
family or the other dwellers in the farm village 
may have lived in close proximity during one or 
a dozen generations. The living room is a catch- 
all space devoted to the things the family uses 
and handles constantly in the daily life of the 
farm. The kitchen and dining room, if there be 
such a separate room, adjoins it on one side, and 
if there be a parlor or what the Danes call a draw- 
ing-room it opens out of the living room on the 
other side. If you are taken into the parlor you 
have a chance to look at the medals and blue rib- 
bons the farmer has won in departmental or na- 
tional contests. There may be other things in the 
parlor that remind you of its name but the peas- 
ant is wholly bent on showing you his parchments 
and diplomas, blue ribbons and medals. It is rare 
for anybody outside the family circle to get a look 
into the bed-room quarters of a French peasant 
home. 
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And there are reasons for the hidden life of 
the French peasant family, reasons why the 
family life is shut in and safe-guarded from curi- 
ous prying eyes, why the family life is removed 
from the gaze of fellow villagers as well as from 
strangers. And here we come to a characteristic 
distinction between the peasant life of Germany 
and the peasant life of France. The peasants of 
both Germany and France are small-scale farm- 
ers. In both countries they work their wives and 
children to the limit in the business of farming, 
both are thrifty to the core, instinctively so, but 
here the likeness ends. The German peasant 
saves but what he saves is not money mainly. 
His savings are at once converted into producing 
properties—a little more land, another farm ani- 
mal, a new wagon, a new farm tool of some sort. 
And during the war and after their savings went 
into building brand new farm houses, putting new 
roofs on old farm houses, and paying off of debts 
in cheap money. The German peasant’s dream is 
to get fixed comfortably for bigger business as a 
farmer. His pride is to have more farm animals 
and a larger manure pile in front of his house. 

The French peasant is not thriftier than the 
German peasant but he saves for altogether 
another purpose, and he will slave and save and 
starve both himself and his family in order to ac- 
complish that purpose. That is to say, what he 
saves is money. What he hoards is money. He 
hoards it like a miser. He fingers his savings 
like Silas Marner. His joy is in counting over 
his francs or his securities. If he turns his money 
aloose at all he wants a state bond for it or a 
municipal bond or an industrial stock or a lottery 
ticket. He counts his wealth in land to be sure, 
but above all he counts it in francs, stocks and 
bonds, and least of all in home comforts. Pinch- 
ing parsimony and sordid miserliness are in- 
grained peasant traits. Hoarding money is oc- 
casional among Danish farmers, it is well-nigh 
universal among the peasants and the bourgeois 
farmers and villagers of France. With this dif- 
ference, the home comforts and luxuries of the 
middle class farmers and town dwellers in France 
will usually be ample or even ostentatious, but 
never so unless the family is on the safe side of 
solvency. No matter what happens, whether he 
have much or little or nothing to eat or wear, or 
whether the wife and children live on scraps and 


go in rags, the French peasant must always be at 
least “one brave sou” ahead of the game. It 
makes the peasant nature of France hard and 
cruel as death itself. The women and children 
suffer unspeakably both in their home life and in 
their field work, but they have been bred to dire 
deprivations during countless generations, and 
even the Hindoo devotee finds his bed of tacks 
tolerable at last. 

The peasants of France have been home-own- 
ing farmers from the earliest days of feudalism 
until the Tennis Court oath of the Commons at 
Versailles. Upon the terms of feudal tenure, to 
be sure. They were taxed, harassed, degraded, 
and goaded into savagery by their feudal over- 
lords and the state, but when the pent-up wrath 
of centuries exploded in the French Revolution 
they owned right around one-fourth of the arable 
land of the realm. Today they are something like 
one-half of the entire population and they own 
about four-fifths of the improved farm lands of 
France. Farm tenants or metayers as the French 
say, are few—less than twenty percent of all the 
farmers the state over, against forty-five percent 
in North Carolina. The ratios run highest in the 
grain and livestock areas. The farm laborers are 
still fewer and their lot in the villages of the 
middle-class farmers is lower than that of our 
country negroes at home—so much lower in food, 
dress, manners, and morals that an American rubs 
his eyes in amazement. Or so I found it on the 
nine-hundred-acre farm of the best or reputedly 
the best farmer in northern France. And by the 
way, this hobereau or country squire owns one of 
the estates that once belonged to the Count Girar- 
din who sheltered Rousseau at the Hermitage in 
the Montmorency Forest just before the French 
Revolution. 

The change from feudal tenures to fee simple 
deeds in land ownership is a fundamental fact in 
the social structure of France. It is the one last- 
ing result of the French Revolution. The vary- 
ing forms of government since Napoleon’s day, 
the stubborn resistance to priestly domination in 
politics and the rapid rise and fall of ministries 
are all episodes in recent French history directly 
related to the majority vote of home-owning 
farmers who hoard money, who are frightened 
out of their wits by the dwindling worth of their 
securities, and the diminishing exchange value of 
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their dividends, who dread increasing taxes even 
more than they fear death itself. When their 
francs fell from twenty cents to four cents in 
purchasing power, and they faced Poincare’s 
twenty percent increase of taxes, then whoever 
knew the soul of France knew that another vol- 
canic upheaval was at hand. Clemenceau knew 
it. Said he, “The French love La Patrie, but in- 
crease their taxes by a single sou and you have a 
revolution on your hands.” What the French 
peasants crave is security and peace in the pos- 
session of their small properties. If they crave 
anything else I did not discover it in a five- 
month sojourn among them. These insured, 
they will tolerate with careless unconcern any 
form of government whatsoever. Liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity are words of sentimental sound 
and fury signifying little or nothing in France, 
and nobody knew this fact any better than 
Napoleon. 

Agriculture is the most despised occupation in 
France. I heard this statement on every hand, 
and it is easy to see that it is a fact. The farmers 
are despised, dreaded, and cajoled by the poli- 
ticians who are themselves held in light esteem. 
The farmers are despised by the wealthy classes 
whose interest in country life is mainly in game 
preserves, shooting boxes and the gay parades of 
the hunting season; or in preserving, restoring, 
and maintaining the ancient chateaux as priceless 
treasures of art and beauty. But the French 
nobles who live on their country estates the year 
around and farm from sheer love of agriculture 
are as few today as they were in Arthur Young’s 
time. He found ten in the seventeen eighties, in 
four trips that took him into every province, and 
I found eleven in 1923—among them the Marquis 
de Vogue and his son the Count Francois who 
head the French Society of Agriculture with its 
one and a half million members. Such men as 
these are few and rare but they are worth more 
to France than all the French Ministers of Agri- 
culture in the last hundred years. 

And the French farmers despise themselves. 
They suffer from what Freud calls an inferiority 
complex. The evidence lies in their sullen mien 
and sensitive, fierce assertion of equality—an atti- 
tude and humor that demands and receives punc- 
tilious courtesy in the market places and the 
army service alike. What they lack is what the 
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Danish peasants have, namely a worthy personal 
pride in themselves, their families and their 
homes. The privacy of a farm home in France 
must be respected. It cannot be invaded without 
risk. Behind its walls the family lives as it 
pleases, without let or hindrance. It is their 
sacred right. How they live is nobody else’s 
business. And not always but commonly the 
French peasant family pleases to live like pigs in 
a litter,—all for the sake of hoarding money and 
owning interest-bearing securities. They live in 
thousands in caves like the troglodytes of twilight 
times. There are today miles of cave dwellers 
along the Cher river near Loches in Touraine and 
elsewhere in France as in Arthur Young’s day, 
and in these holes in the limestone bluffs the peas- 
ant ripen their cheeses and rear their children in 
foul damp atmospheres today exactly as they did 
a thousand years ago, regardless of appalling 
death rates. 

But the rights of privacy are no more stoutly 
maintained among the cave dwellers than in the 
peasant homes of the better sort in France. As 
a result birth rates are low and death rates are 
high. By nineteen fifty the excess of births over 
deaths will be zero, and recruits for the army and 
navy will have disappeared. The French are 
aware of it and mightily disturbed about it, but 
nothing can be done in rural health promotion and 
disease prevention because the farm homes are 
sealed and steeled against invasion. Feeble begin- 
nings in public health work in country areas are 
evident in only three of the ninety-odd depart- 
ments of France. I mean health work of the sort 
that is common in American states. Free clinics 
and dispensaries are common for the sick in many 
or most country towns in France, but home sani- 
tation and hygiene are almost unknown. So be- 
cause of the sacred rights of the French family to 
live in such concealment and privacy as it pleases. 
This same sealed privacy in French family circles 
defeats such work as an army of home demonstra- 
tion agents does in America. The work of such 
public servants is unthinkable in France. It 
would be regarded as unnecessary and unspeak- 
ably impertinent. There is no need of it; we 
have nothing to learn more than we already 
know, said a French official sent to investigate this 
movement in the United States. 
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Speaking of the low birth rates of France, I 
may add that my conclusion singles out one of 
many contributing causes as being primarily re- 
sponsible for it: namely, the marriage of con- 
venience, the canny purpose of which is to lift 
the contracting families in the social scale, to 
strengthen their business connections, and to in- 
crease their political influence. All of which 
turns upon the ability of the family to make the 
daughter tempting with the largest possible dot 
and the son tempting with the largest possible 
marriage portion. The fewer the children the 
greater the chance to advance the family in mar- 
riage contracts. For two children the French 
father and mother must accumulate two fortunes. 
If there be three children, a third fortune must be 
made. The wilful limiting of births is therefore 
the rule, especially in the middle class and aristo- 
cratic circles, but less so among the peasants be- 
cause children are distinctly an asset in small-scale 
farming. Thrift is therefore the rule in France 


among all classes, and among the peasants it 
easily becomes pinching penury and sordid self- 
imposed poverty. 

The reader may have intimate glimpses of 
French peasant homes in Balzac’s The Peasants, 
Zola’s The Soil, Roupnel’s Nono, and Guillau- 
min’s The Life of a Simple Man—all of them in 
English and all in the seminar library of Rural 
Social Economics at the University of North 
Carolina. 


The most hopeful farm civilization in Europe 
is that of the Danes. The country homes are con- 
vincing evidence of it. The farmers of America 
are poor in many areas, sometimes mortally poor, 
oftentimes poor because they are trifling and 
thriftless; but if the country civilization of any 
county of North Carolina were as sordid as it 
is in France, as steeped in the self-imposed pov- 
erty of pinching parsimony, I should feel like sit- 
ting down in sack-cloth and ashes. 


COLONIAL WOMEN IN BUSINESS AND THE PROFESSIONS 


WILLoucHBy Cyrus WATERMAN 


NEW WORK* by Dr. Dexter will be wel- 
A comed as an important and scholarly con- 

tribution to American social history. It 
effectively disposes of two widely accepted but 
manifestly erroneous conceptions of the status 
and activities of women in the colonial era, 
namely, the allegation that colonial women in- 
varibly felt or were made to feel that their place 
was exclusively in the home attempting as best 
they might to measure up the standards laid down 
for them in Proverbs 31, and that if there were 
any cases of deviation from this well enforced 
norm of feminine conduct the records of such 
economic and professional accentricity and aber- 
rance are so few and incomplete as to make any 
study of the business and professional women of 
colonial times a futile investigation. Dr. Dexter 
has made a painstaking and thorough search of 
printed and manuscript sources, including busi- 
ness and professional records and accounts, and 


* Colonial Women of Afairs. By, Elizabeth Anthony Dexter. 
Boston: Houghton Miffii i 


ompany, 1924, xvii, 202 pp. $5. 


has unearthed a large amount of original and in- 
teresting material, often as amusing as it is in- 
structive. This she has put together with real 
ingenuity and has drawn for us a captivating 
sketch of “the colonial woman of affairs.” There 
are included numerous quaint and illuminating 
excerpts from business notices, advertisements, 
wills, epitaphs, and newspaper observations which 
enliven the text and give local color to the study. 
The book is well-written in a style characterized 
by both insight and a sense of humor. It is elabo- 
rately and intelligently illustrated and the mode 
of publication makes it a high testimonial to the 
modern art of book-making. 

Dr. Dexter’s survey covers such occupations as 
the inn-keeper, the “she-merchant,” the manu- 
facturer (by handicraft methods), the mid-wife 
and nurse, the school-teacher, the landed pro- 
prietor, the preacher, writer and publisher. She 
finds that all of these activities were extensively 
followed by women in the colonial age, with a 
large, if somewhat varied, degree of freedom. 
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The general import of her study can probably best 
be set forth through some citations from her con- 
clusions : 


It should be remembered that most women in the co- 
lonial era had husbands to support them. Marriages were 
early, nearly every one did marry, and in case of widow- 
hood remarriage was frequent. According to the census 
of 1900, on the other hand, more than one quarter of the 
total female population, sixteen years and over, was un- 
married, and from this quarter came about two-thirds of 
the female bread-winners ; the other third was formed of 
the married, widowed, and divorced, combined. Again, 
the woman’s part of the family work was more pressing 
before the days of apartment houses and vacuum cleaners. 
Few colonial women turned to outside work because time 
hung heavy on their hands. 


On the other hand, everything indicates that, should 
need arise, there was nothing in the social or economic 
code of the times to prevent a woman’s supporting her- 
self and her family in whatever way she best could. Ina 
new country, there was plenty of work to be dene, and 
the accumulation of capital ¢ither in families or in the 
community which could be devoted to charitable purposes 
was limited. Furthermore, the Puritan religion abhorred 
idleness. For these reasons, the single woman, the wife 
with incapacitated or deserting husband, or the widow, 
were encouraged to work. Under the system of domestic 
industries then in vogue, it was common for a woman to 
help her husband in his work, and there were no social 
prejudices to prevent her carrying on the business if he 
died. Neither was she debarred from continuing it if she 
remarried. Indeed, it appears that there was no objection 
to a married woman’s supplementing the family income by 
any means she found convenient. Numerous married 
women have been noted among the teachers—a contrast to 
modern conditions, in which it is doubtful whether change 
has been altogether on the side of progress. 


The variety of occupations, and the number of women 
engaged in them, appear to increase as one approaches 
1776; how far this was the fact, however, is open to ques- 
tion. It must be borne in mind that the records for the 
later period are much more abundant. Probably the 
greater complexity of society brought greater specializa- 
tion in work, which would attract more women; certainly 
some activities entirely new to the western hemisphere 
came into existence—as, for instance, acting. Further- 
more, the increase in population would augment the abso- 
lute number of women at work. On the other hand, cer- 
tain tendencies opposed to women’s participation in indus- 
trial life, which will be discussed later, probably began to 
affect the larger cities at least before 1776. 

This study has shown colonial women carrying on 
work, apparently in a legal and social atmosphere of 
almost entire freedom. Women’s activity in church mat- 
ters, or in literature, was certainly questioned, and medical 
careers were kept within definite limits. At first women 
had even a legal monopoly as midwives, and no objection 


to them in that capacity appeared until the nineteenth 
century. As far as general business went, women were 
to be found buying and selling, suing and being sued, 
acting as administrators and executors, and having power 
of attorney, with what appears to be the utmost freedom. 
The widow was commonly executor for her husband, a 
daughter frequently acted for her father, and women with 
less claim were sometimes chosen. 

The idea has been current that the women of colonial 
days suffered from severe legal and social handicaps, if 
they made any attempt to go outside the limited home 
circle. Handicaps, according to present notions, may well 
have existed; but the evidence here presented indicates 
that they did not interfere with women’s activity in a 
large variety of undertakings. Most of the discussions, 
such as were frequent a few years ago when the ques- 
tion of “women’s rights” was acute, really take little 
cognizance of the colonial period. A few references to 
days before 1776 are generally to be found, but the 
greater part of the argument is based on conditions in 
the early and middle parts of the nineteenth century. 


The achievements of the women here chronicled rest on 
a substantial foundation, and justify at least one con- 
clusion. These women were no more all the stereotyped 
pilgrim mother of painting and sculpture, or the colonial 
dame of fancy dress ball, than we of to-day are all mis- 
sionary heroines or fashion-plate models. They were of 
all kinds, and very human. Some of them did not pay 
their debts, some overcharged, some became bankrupt, 
some broke their agreements, and one, we are told, was 
insufficiently supplied with those “amenities which give 
to female charms their crowning grace.” A perusal of 
the court records would suggest many other, and more 
offensive, faults which might be laid to their account. 
But most of these women, and many others like them, 
showed courage and devotion which are beyond praise. 
When one thinks back to the “fearful experiment” of 
peopling a wilderness and establishing a new civilization, 
he may well be filled with wonder at what has been 
accomplished. Among the achievements of this new coun- 
try has come, somehow or other, a freedom and con- 
sideration for women probably never equaled elsewhere. 
Many causes have worked together to produce this result, 
but it is quite possible that not the least of them was the 
respect of society and the self-respect which the working 
women of an earlier day quietly and unconsciously won 
for themselves. These might be overlaid by the excite- 
ments of new wealth and changed customs, but the tradi- 
tion did not wholly die. 


All in all, the book forms an admirable intro- 
duction to those studies of women in the United 
States since the Industrial Revolution, such as 
that by Miss Abbott. It is likely to be regarded 
as a significant addition to the literature of the 
economic, social and cultural history of the 
United States. 
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A More Articulate South 


N THIS number Tue JourNat is continuing 
I its efforts to contribute something to regional 

interpretations. That its interest is not 
limited to any region may be seen from its special 
emphasis in “The Library and Workshop” upon 
renewal of the publication of L’Annee Sociolo- 
gique, Professor Branson’s “Farm Women of 
France,” and other similar discussions, and by 
the fact that the greater part of the contents of 
the September issue deals witli scientific studies 
and interpretations made available from a wide 
area. Nevertheless, one particular emphasis in 
this number is directed toward the study and in- 
terpretation of Southern situations and problems. 
Later issues will continue this feature, applying it 
to different sections and different states. While it 
is very clear that no section of the United States, 
or of any nation, can work out most effectively its 
own direction of progress without the codperation 
and assistance of other sections or nations, it is 
even more clear that any large and permanent 
growth and progress must be worked out through 
its own agencies, personnel and direction. If its 
agencies, personnel and leadership are inadequate, 
then it must develop them. In his series of arti- 
cles on “Roads to Social Peace” Professor Ross 
has pointed out effective modes of codperation far 
better than the increasing tendency of one section 
to ridicule and criticise another in provincial and 
unscientific manner. One evidence of the inef- 
fectiveness of this latter method is found in data 
that are being collected now showing how leading 
journals and periodicals while properly berating 
the distorted propaganda of the super-patriots, 
are wont to publish alleged situations and reac- 
tions in various sections of the country, so lack- 
ing in any basis of fact as to subject themselves 
justly to the same criticism. One is inclined to 
affirm that the two most potent influences retard- 
ing regional progress are the unscientific, pro- 


vincial, professional, amateurish agitators from 
without and the unscientific, provincial, and pro- 
fessional regional patriots from within. 

oe 


Need of Self-Criticism 


In devoting this series of editorials, therefore, 
to the discussion of “A More Articulate South” 
these considerations are not overlooked. In a 
later editorial it is planned to discuss more fully 
the unscientific methods utilized by many of the 
professional social technicians and publicists 
whose limited specialization is constantly being 
interpreted by them to include broader training, 
more comprehensive knowledge, more unselfish 
enthusiasm, and more reasonable scope of appli- 
cation than can be justified. But in reality these 
considerations are not important in the present 
discussion of plain questions and direct analysis 
of Southern situations, except in the bare recog- 
nition of their existence and relative value. That 
the South needs criticism, and severe criticism, 
there can be no reasonable doubt. That there is 
no substitute for critical analyses will generally be 
admitted. It is equally clear, however, that the 
best method of criticism is that which forms the 
groundwork for immediate scientific study, clear 
interpretation, and remedial action. 

--> 


A Less Articulate South 


In what is said about “A More Articulate 
South” chief emphasis is placed upon leaders and 
all those who essay to be representative of the 
best spirit of the South—its education, its politics, 
its religion, its press, its literature ; and seconda- 
rily, of course, the great body of a great people 
who suffer limitations but who are not so much 
responsible as are those whose opportunities and 
positions give them guidance of the greater num- 
ber. Nevertheless, the two groups are inseparably 
interrelated and develop power and personality, 
become adequately articulate in direct ratio, the 
one to the other. In this discussion, therefore, of 
a more articulate South, it is readily seen that 
there are implications of a less articulate section 
which used to be estimated to provide a distinctive 
sort of leadership in politics, in social character, 
in the promise of literature, in the development of 
forceful personality and initiative, in intellectual 
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expression, and in religious integrity. The view- 
point of this analysis is not that of the outside, 
objective, and exceedingly provincial criticism so 
common in the usual appraisal, the one section of 
another—East of West, West of East, North of 
South, South of North—but rather the searching 
subjective challenge for the development of a 
potential to lead instead of follow, to master in- 
stead of drift, to become frank and bold instead 
of sensitive and hesitating, to look forward as 
well as backward to the glory that shall be the 
South, to the grandeur that shall be the Nation. 


* * * 


Seven Points of Analysis 


We may proceed directly and plainly to point 
out certain deficiencies in the South today, which 
give rise to corresponding difficult problems, upon 
the remedying of which will clearly be dependent 
the issue as to whether we make the present 
period an epoch in the history of the South and 
the Nation, or whether it shall simply become a 
tragic crisis in an era of social change. The 
South and Nation have had one such, the effects 
of which loom large in the causes for present 
deficiencies and problems. Certain deficiencies 
and problems may be stated as follows: 


The South is not learning enough: Its prob- 
lem of ignorance and experience. 

The South is not thinking enough: Its prob- 
lem of emotional response and control. 

The South is not reading enough: Its problem 
of interests and taste. 

The South is not writing enough: Its problem 
of creative effort and work. 

The South is not working enough: Its problem 
of energy and standards. 

The South is neither leading nor following 
enough: Its problem of guidance and leadership. 

The South is too proud of its non-progressive 
fundamentalisms: Its problem of social progress. 


These are plain statements. That they are true 
can scarcely be doubted. That there will be 
grounds for difference of opinion as to the bare 


facts is not likely. If there is any difference of 
opinion it will be found in the degree to which 
these things are true of us here in the South more 
than of other sections and more than our reason- 
able expectations, on the one hand; and on the 
other, in the relation of these facts to a South the 
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more articulate in itself and in a nation and an 
age which manifestly need what the South has to 
offer, if only she will bring it forth, fruits meet 
for a great opportunity. 

’ es 


Prevailing Ignorance in 
High Places 


Let us examine briefly something of the validity 
of each of these statements. We can no longer 
plead poverty or past misfortune or lack of oppor- 
tunity as an excuse for our ignorance. And by 
ignorance is not meant illiteracy; that is bad 
enough, but it is the smallest and least important 
aspect of our ignorance at this time. What is 
meant is our lack of knowledge of the greater 
fundamentals of life and literature, together with 
the ability, the opportunity, and the willingness to 
work out such knowledge through normal intel- 
lectual, self-sacrificing processes. Of course the 
South has traveled far in the last few years and 
has acquired vast amounts of knowledge of many 
things as compared with other years. But what 
has it done, by and large, in the acquirement of 
knowledge, the search after truth that shall make 
it free—not in comparison with what we have 
achieved heretofore, but in comparison with the 
great needs of a changing world, and commensu- 
rate with that which shall be necessary for the 
development of the South into a section of maxi- 
mum opportunity for the coming generation, for 
the greatest happiness of its people, and for the 
largest service to the Nation? Of particular im- 
portance is our need and lack of knowledge con- 
cerning social situations and the social sciences. 
Recently a leader in one of our states,—thinking 
to be generously broad in his concepts—pro- 
claimed the doctrine that we must deal fairly but 
firmly with anarchists, bolshevists, socialists, and 
sociologists! They are all the same to him. And 
in the midst of constant excited and dogmatic dis- 
cussions, with the ever-recurring use of the terms, 
I have yet to find a body, even of college men, 
who could give the correct meaning of the terms 
sovietism, communism, bolshevism, anarchy, reds, 
socialism, radicalism, I. W. W.-ism, the youth 
movement, and all that vast number of red-flag 
shibboleths so mixed and so welcome to the intel- 
lectually indigent and to the panicky mass- 
minded tired populace so prevalent throughout 
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the country. The very admission of the fact that 
these terms have a meaning is likely to subject 
one to severe criticism. Whole legislatures are 
being turned into forces for warping the social 
fabric, aided and abetted often by civic, commer- 
cial, military, aud religious organizations, all cen- 
tered around a misunderstanding of the meaning 
of science and its relation to life, of evolution and 
its monkeyfied misinterpretation. Large numbers 
of illustrations might be cited. Here is a legisla- 
tor fighting progress, with the proud claim that 
no man needs more than three books: The Bible, 
a hymn book, and an almanac! Here is another 
legislator introducing his anti-Darwin bill, ex- 
plaining that he “got it out of his own head” and 
proudly defending it in a bitter denunciatory sen- 
tence of a hundred and eighteen words of non- 
coherent, jumbled, unrelated scientific terms, the 
cataloging of which is offered as evidence that he 
knows his subject. Here is a senior bishop of 
one of the great churches quoting and following 
political demagogue and proclaiming that the child 
labor amendment is “unadulterated bolshevism,” 
utilizing the essential bolshevistic method of pro- 
test. Surely any fair-minded Southerner is jeal- 
ous of the type of leadership he follows. 


* * * 


Afraid of the Truth 


If anyone really doubts the degree of our limi- 
tations let him measure them more simply and 
objectively. If we want the best book on science 
or literature or religion, where must we find it? 
Outside of the South. If we want a comprehen- 
sive study made of an educational system, we 
must find someone outside to do it for us. When 
we need specialists in the varied fields of human 
endeavor, do we find them in the South, or else- 
where? If we want to attend great universities 
where stores of knowledge may be had and where 
the largest opportunities for learning are avail- 
able, do we find them in the South, or elsewhere? 
One need only mention these general situations to 
recall many other similar ones and to remind our- 
selves that the time ought soon to arrive when we 
cease to boast of the little things we do in com- 
parison with a crippled past, rather than to judge 
them critically in terms of standard values and 
standard maximum progress elsewhere. There is 
yet one other point with reference to our first 








characterization. We not only limit ourselves in 
our practice and facilities for the search after 
knowledge, but we are afraid of the truth. 

. +9 


Unthinking Attitudes 


Our second characterization is that we do not 
think enough or well enough. This is true, you 
say, of people everywhere. And so it is. And 
yet there are certain instances in which we excel 
in the predominance of feeling over thought more 
than is necessary. To select three problems as 
illustrative, it seems to me that the moment any 
criticisms or suggestions are made to us with 
reference to our race problem, our industrial mill 
villages, or our religion, we tend forthwith to 
abandon the reasonable attitude for the sensitive, 
emotional, and unreasoning one, and without ade- 
quate reason. I do not believe this emotional 
sensitiveness is typically Southern—witness Cali- 
fornia and the Japs, New York and the Lusk 
laws, the Hirschfield report, the New Jersey legis- 
lature, the West and I. W. W. Psychologically, 
such an attitude always exists toward intimate 
problems. The time has come, however, when 
we cannot afford to continue a supersensitive atti- 
tude, even though based originally on historic 
grounds, toward the problems about which we 
should think clearly. If we are eternally tired of 
having the South made the happy hunting grounds 
of many who come to “study” us and to criticise 
us and advise us, then above all else we ought to 
begin to work out and think out our own prob- 
lems. The truest loyalty and patriotism do not 
consist simply in boosting one’s native heath and 
whitewashing all the dark places that, if not 
cleaned up, will undermime the whole fabric of 
permanent social welfare. Another point of im- 
portance is this: We constantly emphasize the 
fact that this after-war period is the beginning of 
a new epoch in history. We speak eloquently 
about it and give evidence to indicate the sure- 
ness of its approach. And yet, we appear sur- 
prised when problems of social change in relation 
to our institutions and our life arise, seemingly 
expecting to be ushered into a world epoch with- 
out so much as the travail of thought, or the 
struggle of spirit, or the mastery of conflict. 
Surely there is no people more responsive to a 
great challenge than those of the South whose 
heritage justifies a better expectation. 
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A Non- Reading Group 


Our third characterization is that we do not 
read enough or well enough. This statement will 
need little substantiation further than the actual 
figures of libraries and publishers. There is no 
ground for debate on this score. Nor is there, I 
dare say, any difference of opinion as to the abso- 
lute necessity of a greater reading background if 
we are to develop the individual wealth of citizen- 
ship in our midst and if we are to establish, both 
among ourselves, and in the Nation, the appro- 
priate standards of leadership to which we are 
entitled. We are told again and again, with ref- 
erence to many of the more serious and scholarly 
books of the day, and with reference to scholarly 
journals of social study and interpretation, that 
we cannot expect the South to read them. But 
we do expect other sections to read them! And 
other sections do read them. But we must not 
expect the South to be interested! And the sad 
part about it is that it is true. Now we are not 
raising questions as to why it is true; there are 
good reasons. But we are raising the question as 
to how long this must be true ; and we are stating 
a fact. If it shall remain true, then to what shall 
we ascribe it? And shall we simply come to as- 
sume that in this particular the South is and shall 
always remain different from the rest of the Na- 
tion? Dr. L. R. Wilson’s studies of libraries and 
reading as published in THE JouRNAL have shown 
the South to be low in the scale of states both in 
regard to periodicals and books. It will be a 
great day for the South when our record of read- 
ing becomes a more important index of our par- 
ticipation in the larger leadership of the Nation; 
and we can no longer plead poverty or lack of 
opportunity as our excuse for neglect of books 
and periodical literature. 

ie, ae 


The Creative Impulse 


By our fourth characterization that we do not 
write enough, we do not mean simply putting into 
words superficial expressions concerning com- 
monplaces ; or the setting down of personal opin- 
ions ; or the collecting of hearsay evidence unsub- 
stantiated and set forth as truth; or the attempt 
to treat with finality in a few weeks or a few 
months what ought to take the study and work 
of years; or to expect to write with substantial 
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content and acceptable style that for which we 
have made no preparation and paid no adequate 
price. But I do mean actual contributions to 
knowledge and to literature, such as will take their 
place among the great forces that mould a better 
life and civilization; that are worthy to become 
classical in the realm of future judgments ; such 
contributions as will bring us to add at least our 
pro-rata of the national output of better things; 
and, if possible, to excel in certain qualitative con- 
tributions whose quantity will not be small. What 
of our present status? How far wrong is Mr. 
Mencken in his estimate of our recent total pro- 
duction? Is the symptom which DuBose Hey- 
ward notes in our renaissance of poetry typical 
of other fields? Do the publishers constantly 
look to the South for the best authors? Do they 
count us in at all as appreciable factors? Do we 
ourselves expect them to? Are we surprised 
when a Southerner achieves something of national 
character—that is, if he is still living in the 
South? Even our graduate students who go to 
Northern universities fully expect that it will be 
demanded of them that they contribute or create 
something to add to the subjects studied; we 
expect our Southern universities to expect and 
to demand less, and our students expect for 
themselves less here than they would elsewhere. 
Must this always remain so? The whole assump- 
tion is disappointing in the extreme, and detri- 
mental to the creative spirit of Southern institu- 
tions. We need not censure Northern opinion 
which holds this view of Southern limitations 
when we have first set the premise ourselves. 
Or how we can very well expect any marked 
increase of Southern writers when we give little 
support either in the way of financial returns or 
social recognition to those who do produce liter- 
ature of the first rank. Now here again we are 
not inquiring into the reason for this situation. 
We have been too busy and we have not had 
time or training, and our college faculties do not 
have time to do creative work; and yet this is 
precisely the serious part about it—have we no 
Southern constituency which will either provide 
setting and facilities for creative writing and re- 
search or which will appreciate it when produced ? 
Is there no economic background or material 
basis upon which we may hope in the future to 
make possible an articulate South? Are we to 
understand simply that we can’t or won’t achieve 
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in this respect and this admit inferiority and go 
about our other several ways? I do not believe 
that we shall. I believe that for us the present 
is to be the critical generation which will be fol- 
lowed by the beginnings of a new creative era in 
the South. But the signs of it are all too few! 
es 


Inferior Work 


The next criticism is that we rank none too 
high in the outward and visible expression of 
our multiple modes of life. That is, we do not 
do enough in material representations to give us 
high rank in the judgment of the Nation, or even 
of ourselves. If it were only a matter of low 
ranking in wealth, in roads and railroads and 
factories and farming and merchandise, we might 
very well take pride in the finer things of the 
spirit for which Southerners have such an excel- 
lent background. But are we not tired of being 
ranked last in education, in literacy, in law-abid- 
ingness, in prison and penal standards, in the 
simplicity and beauty of our homes, of our towns, 
of our countrysides and communities, of our 
churches and school houses, of our treatment of 
the under-privileged, whether of individual or 
race? These are all in the ream of the finer 
things of life. They are all in the realm of the 
greater objectives of religion and good govern- 
ment in which we have commonly believed our- 
selves to excel. Here again we ourselves have 
set the standards; we have not learned how to 
work or the high standard of long application. 
Our young men and women are counted able if 
they shall have finished a college course ; excep- 
tional if they proceed to years of graduate work. 
We expect too much to be done in too short time 
and with too easy methods; or so the evidence 
seems to indicate. And in our recent economic 
adversity we do not seem to have shown the spirit 
of the old South, but rather, in many instances, 
inclined to “quit.” There have been few more 
discouraging symptoms than this tendency in 
some parts of the South to face adversity with 
bitterness and cowardice. 

ie. oe 


Problems of Leadership 


The final negative characterization has to do 
with our attitudes toward our own abilities, our 
own interests, and our own leaders. I do not 












believe I exaggerate when I say that we com. 
monly assume that as a rule nothing that is of 
national or international importance is likely to 
be done in the South. If it is done in the South 
it must be forsooth Southern; it is true that we 
talk about its being time something of national 
standing should be produced from the South ; but 
we neither expect such an effort to fail or we are 
surprised if it does not. The same attitude is 
provokingly prevalent in the North—namely, that 
if a thing is done in the South, it is a matter of 
fact Southern only. It is difficult to decide which 
is more’ provincial—our own assumption that 
what we do is not of the best, or the assumption 
of other sections that, as a matter of fact, what 
we do may be pretty good for the South, but it is 
scarcely worth looking into. And yet we find 
here a very marked paradox—that whereas the 
North has taken us on our own estimate and our 
past performance there is an eagerness to assume 
also that there are certain distinctive abilities in 
the South which the rest of the nation needs 
and wants. This has been especially noted in the 
cordial reception to our JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
Forces which has resulted in more than three- 
fourths of its paid subscribers coming from states 
other than the South, with the continuing increas- 


ing ratio consistent. So that in many ways we 


come back to our own estimates. We need not 
blame any section for appraising us at our own 
valuation. In one Southern State there are al- 
most twice as many men of distinction who were 
born there as are now citizens of that State; in 
another, out of 282 men of distinction born there, 
only 121 or 43 per cent now reside there, while 
57 per cent have achieved distinction in, or gone 
to, other states. The ratio of men of distinction 
born here is certainly, omitting the negro popula- 
tion, far and above the average for the country ; 
so that there can be no doubt as to our potential 
ability. What does seem apparent is that our 
states do not want citizens of distinction or cannot 
offer them equal opportunity with other states. 
ob: ie 


A Six-Fold Fundamentalism 


There remain other points of analysis. Main- 
taining our negative characterizations as previ- 
ously discussed, there is real danger from an in- 
growing, organic fundamentalism which seems 
now to be permeating the whole country, and in 
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which we in the South appear to excel. This 
fundamentalism appears to me to take a six-fold 
form. There is the religious fundamentalism 
which violates the principles and spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Would the Ku Klux Klan leave Abra- 
ham Lincoln or Thomas Jefferson alone ; or would 
Abraham Lincoln be allowed to teach in some of 
our state universities on the grounds that he was 
an atheist? There is the social fundamentalism, 
running riot in the mass-minded, dogmatic ac- 
cusations that anybody and everybody who may 
strive passionately to search after the truth in 
new ways and to serve humanity in a trying, 
changing age is a radical. Would the Ku Klux 
Klan leave the Great Teacher unmolested on the 
grounds that he was a socialist and a radical? 
Such fundamentalism violates the principle and 
spirit of human progress. There is the political 
fundamentalism which violates the spirit of hu- 
man freedom. Do the militarists and the bureau- 
crats, on the one hand, or the professional poli- 
ticians and demagogues, on the other, think much 
of democracy, while opposing progress with all 
the ardor of religious zeal? Over against religious 
fundamentalism is intellectual fundamentalism 
which violates the spirit of truth and social values, 
albeit loudly proclaiming steadfast allegiance. 
Some of the “Scientists” would scarcely accord 
the Great Teacher, or any of the great popular 
leaders, a mental age up to normal or an I. Q. 
creditable to the bright individual, or take any 
cognizance of the great factors of emotions in 
human beings. Over against the social funda- 
mentalism is the individualistic fundamentalism 
which violates the spirit ond principles of social 
contract and moral obligations. Could the scan- 
dals at Washington or the gross unrighteousness 
abounding in high places occur were it not for 
the intolerance of those whose life and principles 
exclude them from the folks, in forgetful self- 
righteousness, or brazen condensension. This is 
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no less fundamentalism, reverting to the indi- 
vidualisms of past epochs. And finally there is 
the economic or industrial fundamentalism which 
violates the spirit of human growth and oppor- 
tunity. Is the wealthy industrial leader who re- 
fuses to see any difference between correcting the 
evils of present production processes and the de- 
struction of the capitalistic system fit for leader- 
ship in a democracy? He would most assuredly 
call Woodrow Wilson, in his last great message, 
“The Road Away from Revolution,” a socialist. 
ee 


Immediate Tasks 


Now it is not claimed that these tendencies are 
not prevalent in other sections of the country. 
They are; and wherever they obtain they present 
the same obstacles to progress. But it is doubt- 
ful if any group will be found so nearly proud 
of a lack of knowledge and interest in things 
social or so aggressively militant in non-progress- 
ive fundamentalism. Certain it appears that 
progress in the South is being retarded unneces- 
sarily so long as these types of fundamentalism 
tend to retard the development of social institu- 
tions whose purpose is to serve humanity and to 
meet the needs of social change. What we need 
more than anything else is the ability and willing- 
ness to face the truth, through social study and 
interpretation, with the corresponding ability and 
willingness to make the necessary readjustments. 
And in this search after truth and values two 
major problems must be faced at once: The one 
is the problem of developing a leadership to take 
the place of the old Southern leaders; the other 
is the problem of determining and developing the 
social potential of the newer generations in the 
South now coming into dominant power, along- 
side the material and intellectual awakening of a 
region from which the Nation ought to expect 
much in the future. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF RENEWAL OF L’ANNEE SOCIOLOGIQUE 


NY ONE who has worked over the liter- 
A ature of sociology since the early nineties 

must have been very grateful for that 
excellent survey of the literature of the social sci- 
ences known as l’Année Sociologique, published 
by the late Professor Emile Durkheim, his stu- 
dents and associates. Originally intended as an 
annual the great labor and expense involved in its 





preparation led to its publication in the years 
after volume ten, 1905-1908, triennially. In all 
twelve volumes appeared, and the thirteenth vol- 
ume was already largely prepared when the war 
intervened. In all probability the publication 
would have been renewed before now had it not 
been for the death of Professor Durkheim, as 
well as a number of younger scholars, and the 
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consequent disruption of the scholarly codper- 
ation and enthusiasm which the great French 
sociologist had been able to develop. 

It is now announced by Professor Marcel 
Mauss, who was intimately related to Professor 
Durkheim and undoubtedly served as his first 
lieutenant, that the renewal and publication will 
commence next February. Professor Mauss suc- 
ceeded Durkheim as Director of 1l’Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes of the Sorbonrfe. Associated with 
him has been Professor Hubert. These men have 
continued their investigations into the social and 
religious phenomenon of primitive society and 
the history of social, especially religious tradi- 
tions, which studies were some times published in 
l Année Sociologique and some times in the Col- 
lection des Travaux de l'Année Sociologique. 
Professor Mauss states that the publication of 
the Travaux is also to be renewed. The next 
volume of l’Année Sociologique will appear from 
February to June, 1925. During the coming year 
the following studies to constitute new additions 
to the Travaux are also to be put out as follows: 
Durkheim’s Education Morale and Halbwachs’ 
Conditions Sociologiques de la Mémoire. 

This renewed undertaking has been guaranteed 
by the organization of 1’Institut Francais de Soci- 
ologie. Following is a list of the charter mem- 
bers of this new organization: M. Aubin, In- 
specteur Général de I’Instruction Publique, Min- 
istére de l’Instruction Publique; C. Bouglé, Pro- 
fesseur a la Sorbonne; G. Bourgin, Archiviste 
aux Archives Nationales; H. Bourgin, Agrégé de 
l’Université; V. Branford, Directeur de la “Soci- 
ological Review”; S. Czarnowski, Warsaw ; G. 
Davy, Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres de Dijon; 
C. De Felice, Professeur a la Faculté de Theologie 
de Montauban; A. Demangeon, Professeur a la 


Faculté des Lettres d’Alger; P. Fauconnet, 
Chargé de Cours a la Sorbonne; M. Gernet, Pro- 
fesseur 4 la Faculté des Lettres d’Alger; M. 
Granet, Directeur d’Etudes a l’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes ; M. Halbwachs, Professeur a la Faculté 
des Lettres de Strasbourg; L. Hourticq, Inspec- 
teur d’Académie, Commisariat Général, Stras- 
bourg; H. Hubert, Directeur d’Etudes a 1’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes; P. Huvelin, Professeur a la 
Faculté de Droit de Lyon; P. Jeanmaire, Chargé 
de Cours a la Faculté des Lettres de Lille; 
P. Lapie, Directeur Général de I’Enseignement 
Primaire, Ministére de I’Instruction Publique; R. 
Lenoir, Agrégé de l’Université; E. Levy, Pro- 
fesseur a la Faculté de Droit de Lyon; H. Levy- 
Bruhl, Professeur a la Faculté de Droit de Lille; 
L. Levy-Bruhl, Membre de |’Institut, Professeur 
a la Sorbonne; Cl. E. Maitre, Directeur Honoraire 
de I’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient ; J. Marx, 
Archiviste Paleographe; R. Maunier, Professeur 
a la Faculté de Droit d’Alger; M. Mauss, Direc- 
teur d’Etudes a l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes; A. 
Meillet, Membre de I’Institut, Professeur au Col- 
lége de France; D. Pardondi, Inspecteur Général 
de 1’Enseignement Secondaire, Ministére de 1’In- 
struction Publique; G. Ray, Agrégé de l’Univer- 
sité; L. Roussel, Professeur a la Faculté des ‘et- 
tres de Strasbourg; F. Simiand, Professeur au 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. It is to be 
sharply distinguished from I’Institut International 
de Sociologie, of which Professor Réné Worms is 
director. 

Renewal of this publication should prove of 
enormous interest to all students of sociology in 
America. The Journat will later publish infor- 
mation enabling those who wish to subscribe for 
it to do so in advance of the appearance of the 
first number. F.H.H. 


RECENT TRENDS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


L. L. BERNARD 


Socta, Psycnorocy. By F. H. Allport. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924, pp. xiv + 453. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF SociAL PsycHoiocy. By E. S. Bo- 
gardus. New York: Century Co., 1924, pp. xiv+ 
479, 

Soctat Discovery. By E. C. Lindeman. New York: 
Republic Pub. Co., 1924, pp. xxix + 375. 
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The Relations of Sociology and Social Psychology, by 
Charles A. Ellwood, The Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology and Social Psychology, Volume XIX, Num- 
ber 1, pp. 3-12; 
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Can Sociology and Social Psychology Dispense with 
Instincts? by William McDougall, Ibid., pp. 13-41; 
Discussion of Professor McDougall’s Paper, by L. 
L. Bernard, Jbid.; pp. 42-45; 

The Institutional Foundation of a Scientific Social 
Psychology, by J. R. Kantor, Jbid., pp. 46-56; 

Discussion of Professor McDougall’s and Professor 
Kantor’s Papers, by William F. Ogburn, Ibid., pp. 
57-59; 

The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social Science, by 
Floyd H. Allport, Jbid., 60-73 ; 

Discussion of Professor Allport’s Paper, by Alexander 
Goldenweiser, /bid., 74-76. 


HERE ARE two outstanding fields of 

interest in these various essays, of diverse 

lengths, in social psychology. Both are 
controversial and both apparently are about to be 
“settled” in the academic mind. One is the prob- 
lem of the place of instinct in individual character 
development and social control, and the other 
refers to the basic character of social psychology 
itself. Is its proper field that of the behavior of 
individuals reacting to social stimuli, as Allport 
contends, or should we extend it to include a 
sort of collective psychology of the group? To 
understand the significance of these two contro- 
versies it is necessary to recall that three separate 
schools of social psychology have developed with- 
in the last two generations. The oldest of these 
is the study of group behavior in its psycho-social 
aspects of planes and currents. It is sometimes 
called group psychology and was developed by 
Bagehot, Tarde, Sigehle, LeBon, and Ross, among 
others. The second school has attempted to 
account for the development of a socialized indi- 
vidual under the dominance of inherited qualities 
or instincts. The outstanding representative of 
this viewpoint is William McDougall of Harvard 
University, but he has a rapidly diminishing 
cohort behind him. The third characteristic type 
of social psychology is the one which attempts to 
explain the socialization of the individual in terms 
of environmental pressures and learning. Pro- 
fessor Cooley is our foremost representative of 
this viewpoint. There are, of course, many 
crosses among these schools. 

Professor McDougall makes a sort of last stand 
in defense of the instincts in his paper, which 
appears in much more extended form than that 
in which it was read at the Washington meetings 
of the American Sociological Society. Perhaps 











it should be called a flank attack upon some of his 
numerous critics, for he resorts to the ingenious 
device of counter criticism of writings by Pro- 
fessors Dewey, Dunlap, Giddings, and Josey. 
Nowhere does he take up his problem of the indis- 
pensability of instincts for sociology and psy- 
chology in a direct frontal attack and discuss it 
on its own merits.1_ He closes his paper with the 
statement that he believes the concept of instinct 
still has its uses and counters criticism with, “It 
is perhaps worth while to point out that behavior- 
ism enjoys the appearance of a much larger 
popular success than it can truly claim” (p. 41). 
Is this the beginning of the end? 

Not one of the other works here cited defends 
the instinctivist viewpoint. Allport dispenses with 
complex types of instincts altogether and substi- 
tutes prepotent impulses (ch. 3), which are ap- 
parently in the main basic reflexes which are con- 
ditioned into habit adjustments through learning, 
that is, conditional responses to environmental 
pressures. Habit sets also become prepotent and 
basic to further learning (p. 338). While the 
child’s consciousness of himself is largely made 
up of his understanding of the attitudes of others 
toward him (p. 333), thus evidencing character 
development under social pressures, the drives to 
action and adjustment come rather from within 
than from without (pp. 69 ff., 310). It is the 
readiness (inherited or acquired) of the organ- 
ism for food, sex, familial, or other contacts or 
satisfactions which produces action in the pres- 
ence of proper releasing stimuli. Some may mis- 
take this type of statement for another (and dis- 
guised) form of the now unpopular instinct 
theory. Two facts, however, must be noted in 
this connection. The author specifically rejects 
the complex instincts of the older writers, such 
as a general fighting instinct (pp. 58, 401), gre- 
gariousness (p. 163), or the social instinct (p. 
167). Also, specifically and in great detail he 
offers a substitute explanation of the origin of 
such complex dispositions in the form of the 
theory of the conditioned response. Scarcely any 
other American writer has made such extended 
and successful use of this theory of learning. 
Not the least convincing aspect of-Allport’s book 
is that, by this means of explanation of the de- 


1A criticism of Professor McDougall’s paper by the writer of 
The argument need not be repeated 


this review is cited above. 
here. e. 
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velopment of the individual’s character or person- 
ality, he puts a degree of concreteness and reality 
into his writing which is to be found in no other 
social psychologist. Even Professor Cooley, with 
the wealth of illustration which he has employed 
in his Human Nature and the Social Order has 
not been able to make so clear to the reader just 
how we come to be what we are. The treatments 
of Watson and Woodworth, in their respective 
psychologies, are briefer and less well worked 
out from the standpoint of the mechanisms of 
learning or character growth considered. 

Ellwood, Bogardus, and Lindeman, though 
formerly instinctivists, have now dropped the 
category or handle it with the gravest suspicions, 
remembering its former stings. Ellwood finds 
that the individual is the product of habit. Civil- 
ization is not inborn, but acquired by every indi- 
vidual through communication in the group. 
While “animal groups . . . are undoubtedly 
dominated by the hereditary or instinctive element 

. human society, on the other hand, is char- 
acterized from its earliest beginnings by acquired 
uniformities due to habit” (p. 7). Professor Ell- 
wood has for several years shown definite signs 
of making the transition from the instinctivist to 
the environmentalist camp. Each new book 
which he has published within the past twelve 
years, since the appearance of his Sociology in Its 
Psychological Aspects (which has more than four 
hundred references to instinct) has shown more 
moderation in applying the term. 

Bogardus, however, has made a much more 
rapid reversal. Although an instinctivist of the 
instinctivists in his previous work on social psy- 
chology appearing about three years ago, he now 
consistently avoids the term. In fact, in this vol- 
ume of nearly five hundred octavo pages he has 
but one instinct, (the herd instinct, used twice, 
pp. 47, 48), and even this he applies to animals 
rather than to men. In no other respect has 
Bogardus so largely changed his concept of the 
content of social psychology. His critics have 
literally made his viewpoint over for him in this 
regard.2, Yet he makes no acknowledgement to 


1921). 
this source of his information. He dismisses the 


whole subject of his change of viewpoint—or, 
rather, he avoids it—with the following brief 





*See for example review of his Essentials of Social 
chology in American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 27, p. fia (Nov, 


statements: ‘The assertion that inherited tend- 
encies are essential springs or motive forces of - 
feeling, thought, and action, whether individual 
or collective, has probably been overstressed by 
William McDougall. The rdle played by habitu- 
ation has clearly been neglected” (p.7). As evi- 
dence of this change of viewpoint in general he 
cites two articles by Dunlap and Faris criticizing 
the instinct concept (presumably his sources of 
information). 

While Bogardus avoids the term instinct, the 
fact comes back through the kitchen door in such 
terms as “innate potential impulses” (p. 8), 
“tendencies” (p. 35), ete. These are not the same 
as Allport’s prepotent reflexes, for they lack the 
specific definition of the latter. Sometimes Bo- 
gardus appears to think of them as general drives 
and at other times one gathers that they are vague 
substitutes for unanalyzed forces. 

Kantor is most virulent in his attack upon the 
concept instinct. He is opposed to all types of 
“animisms.” He urges that psychology and soci- 
ology adopt the objectivity of the natural sciences 
(p. 46), declaring that “we find the field of human 
sciences literally weighted down with conceptions 
of psychic forces and psychic processes,” which 
he regards as subjective and non-measurable. “It 
so happens that the instincts are among the most 
obnoxious: of these animistic conceptions now in 
use. Whichever of the numerous meanings of 
instincts one may accept the least harm that any 
one of them can do is to absolve us from the 
arduous investigation of numerous but essential 
psychological facts, necessary for the understand- 
ing of human conduct” (p. 47). 

Thus at last the fight to free sociology and 
psychology from one of the most cloying meta- 
physical concepts from which they have suffered 
since they were relieved of the theory of an 
innate conscience two generations ago is within 
sight of being accomplished. Leading, and form- 
erly rather militant, advocates of the theory are 
obviously revising their views.2 Of course works 
using the concept will still continue to appear, at 
least for some years; but its prestige is gone and 
uncritical acceptance of it will be fatal to any 
book of scientific pretensions in the future. The 
” § For an account of the extent of the use of the term instinct 
and the forms of usage, as well as detailed criticisms of the 


viewpoint, see Instinct: A Study in Social Psycho he 
auther of this review (Holt and , Peg New York. TAY mw? 
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concept itself has been for the most part used 
uncritically, even in serious works, and one could 
imagine McDougall truthfully saying of the habit 
and value complexes which are being substituted 
for his so-called instincts: “This is just exactly 
what I meant to say, but in my day we called all 
institutionalized habits instincts, so that I have 
still to bear the brunt of a bad usage, although I 
am no more culpable than many another.” 

The second historical type of social psychology, 
the instinctivist school, having in effect been des- 
patched by its enemies, schools number one and 
two are now in turn struggling for supremacy. 
As far as our citations are concerned, it was Mc- 
Dougall against the whole field in the matter of 
the instinctivist brand of social psychology. In 
the second struggle for supremacy, it is almost 
equally the whole fieid against Allport. The lat- 
ter reiterates, again and again, that the proper 
field of social psychology is the science or study 
“of the social behavior and social consciousness 
of the individual” (p. 382). “Social behavior 
comprises the stimulations and reactions arising 
between an individual and the social portion of 
his environment; that is, between the individuals 
and his fellows” (p. 3). Ellwood, on the other 
hand, points out that there would be little con- 
tent in any sort of psychology which would not 
come under this description. To him, social psy- 
chology means the subject which deals with “the 
psychic aspects of social groups and social life 
generally” (p. 9). Its subject matter falls par- 
ticularly in the field of “mental interstimulation 
and response, especially in the form of intercom- 
munication,” and takes on the aspect of such 
psychic processes as suggestion, imitation, and 
sympathy. These, he conceives, fall within the 
range of acquired uniformities due to habit (p. 
7). In other words, he accepts essentially the 
Tarde-Ross viewpoint. 

But, according to Ellwood, the province of 
sociology is also the study of mental interstimu- 
lation between individuals in groups in order to 
understand the group and its behavior (pp. 8, 
10). How then are sociology and social psy- 
chology to be distinguished, if they deal with the 
same subject matter? By their problems (p. 9). 
But the relationship is also inclusive: “Social 
psychology, in the sense of the psychology of 
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group behavior, is accordingly a part of sociology” 
(p. 9). Allport, of course, might, with equal 
appropriateness, maintain that his brand of social 
psychology also is distinguished from psychology 
by its problems and that it, by analogy, is included 
under the more general field of psychology. 
Obviously this sort of controversy gets us no- 
where, since, as Lindeman would say (p. 313) 
there is no agreement as to facts. 

The net result is that we have in practice two 
schools of social psychology, so called, both with 
their enthusiastic followers. Lindeman would, 
however, be willing to leave the term social psy- 
chology to the psychologists and to adopt in its 
stead the term collective or crowd psychology. 
This separation of the fields is well illustrated by 
the contents of Allport’s and Bogardus’ texts. 
The one may almost be said to leave off where 
the other begins. Bogardus’ definition* is suffi- 
ciently general not to conflict essentially with 
Allport’s definition, except that the latter studies 
the psychic processes by which the development 
posited by Bogardus is attained. One is con- 
cerned with psychic processes, the other appar- 
ently with all types of processes which can con- 
tribute to the total result, i. e., the building of 
socialized character and psycho-social adjustment. 
Allport never deals directly with institutions and 
objective or realized social values, but only with 
the psychic mechanisms by which these are 
achieved and with tests by which they can be 
measured. Thus, those chapters which approach 
most closely to the sociological (those included 
under the second part, called “social behavior,” 
which is always the behavior of individuals, not 
of groups) bear such titles as Social Stimulation 
—Language and Gesture—Facial and Bodily Ex- 
pression; Response to Social Stimulation, in the 
group and in the crowd; Social Attitudes and 
Social Consciousness; Social Adjustments; and 
Social Behavior in Relation to Society. On the 
other hand, Bogardus devotes more than 80 per 
cent of his book to the study of groups and lead- 
ership and those more or less institutionalized 
carriers of “interstimulation and response,” such 
as custom, tradition, fashion, imitation, sugges- 


*“Social psychology studies intersocial stimulation and re- 
sponse, social attitudes, values and personalities. It begins with 
individual human beings and original human nature and traces 
their growth through intersocial stimulation into persons with 
socialized attitudes” (p. 3). 
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tion, which Allport only briefly explains and 
treats as largely static concepts. From Allport’s 
standpoint Bogardus’ book would consist mainly 
of sociology. Also, being a behaviorist, he is not 
particularly interested in forms, but in processes, 
of activity; in the making of adjustments rather 
than in their fixation. 

Allport would justify his limitation of the field 
of social psychology, without disparaging the 
importance of the group treatment, by pointing 
out that each science is based upon the findings 
of the science next antecedent to it, whose busi- 
ness it is to formulate conclusions for utilization 
in explanations of its phenomena by the science 
next above it: “Thus the sociologist describes 
social or collective phenomena and explains them 
in terms of individual behavior ; the psychologist 
describes behavior and explains it in terms of 
reflex mechanisms ; the physiologist describes the 
reflex mechanism and explains it in terms of 
physical and chemical change (Journal, p. 71). 

Is Allport able to make good with his view- 
point? Does he give to the sociologist categories 
of behavior, operating under social stimuli, which 
are of value to him? Most decidedly, yes. Here 


again he brings in the method of learning by con- 
ditional response and develops it to such a degree 
that he is able to transform the traditional psy- 
chological treatment of language, gesture, groups, 


crowds, conflict situations, and the like. Lan- 
guage and gesture communication, including 
facial expression, are methods of getting words, 
actions, and expressions tied up, arbitrarily or 
otherwise, with meanings. These associations 
become institutionalized, that is, are conditioned 
largely uniformly in each new individual who 
comes under the social pressures of the group. 
In this way the achievements of the race are made 
the common possession of all its members. The 
conditioning phenomena may work out with bad 
as well as with good results for society, especially 
where learning is affected by the pressure of 
others. What he calls social facilitation (con- 
ditioning of responses in the presence of others) 
and the illusion of universality, which comes 
from crowd contacts, may easily work for super- 
ficial results or even anti-social behavior. In his 
last chapter he applies his categories (of social 
psychology as he conceives it) to the explanation 
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of the behavior of people in various social situ- 
ations and throws them into relation with the 
accepted categories of sociology. This chapter is 
really a sample demonstration of the uses that can 
be made of social psychology, and even his oppon- 
ents must admit that he has made a remarkably 
good showing. 

The strong point of Allport’s method is always 
his concreteness. He takes discussion out of the 
realm of vagueness. He is not content to tell 
you that a thing happens. He tells you exactly 
how it happens, or at least, how he thinks it 
happens. His method is always convincing. 
Bogardus, on the other hand, tells the reader but 
little of the mechanism and deals primarily with 
the results. So often he leaves one with a feeling 
of vagueness and uncertainty, with a suspicion 
that he has listened to rationalization or gossip 
instead of to demonstrated fact. He gives no 
means of testing his results. He speaks as one 
with the all-seeing eye who reveals the wisdom 
pertaining to social relations and values, but he 
does not, as a rule, let you into the method by 
which he became possessed of this wisdom or 
these conclusions. 

To be sure, Bogardus cites authories. But one 
frequently gets the impression that this does noth- 
ing to clarify the method, that he is only paying 
compliments and exchanging amenities with other 
seers and prophets.5 There is a marked contrast 
in this respect with Allport, who never cites an 
authority to p2y a compliment, but instead refers 
to an investigation. One is the essayist in social 
psychology; the other the scholar. By way of 
extenuation, it should be said that it is more diffi- 
cult to give the sanction of concreteness to the 
more general and less well worked material with 
which Bogardus has to deal. Nor would the re- 
viewer give the impression that Bogardus’ book 
is rendered valueless by his faults or the limita- 
tions of method. Especially in the latter part 
there are many chapters which appeal to the pres- 
ent writer as containing most excellent material 
and analyses, from his point of view. This is 
especially the case with the discussions of group 
opinion, patriotism, conflict, group control, fash- 
~ 8 Bogardus’ method of citing is sometimes at fault. In some 
cases he repeats an initial statement from an author and cites 
it by page and then continues to use his material for sometime 


without further cifations, thus unwittingly leading the reader 
to infer that what follows is Bogardus’ own material. 
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ion imitation, etc. Bogardus is essentially a com- 
piler. He works extensively rather than inten- 
sively, for the most part, and amasses opinions, 
classifications, more or less tested data, about al- 
most everything within the range of his subject, 
but the reader feels sometimes that he would be 
willing to sacrifice some of the advantages of the 
cyclopaedia for definiteness, discrimination, and 
depth. He is weakest where he deals with human 
nature or the individual, and strongest where he 
analyzes groups and group processes objectively. 
Allport and Bogardus might be used together to 
cover a synthetic view of the field if there were 
any way to adjust their categories or to balance 
the one’s precision of method with the other’s 
lack of it. But Bogardus would inevitably suffer 
from the resulting enforced comparison. 

What Bogardus does not do in defining his 
concepts and in relating them inductively to some- 
thing tangible in the individual and social pro- 
cesses, Lindeman attempts to accomplish, and 
frequently with a large degree of success. While 
he does not profess to write a social psychology,® 
he draws from his first hand analytical study of 
coéperative associations some of the best charac- 
terizations and definitions of group categories and 
processes which we have. At times he suffers 
from an overly intellectualistic interpretation of 
his material, but this can be corrected by the care- 
ful reader. In spite of the fact that I closed the 
book with the feeling that I should have read it 
from the back towards the front, and despite the 
fact that he has by no means justified some of 
the rather extravagant claims made for the work 
as a transformer of the field of social science, his 
final chapters have actually made a worthy begin- 
ning in the inductive processes of removing gen- 
eralizations regarding group behavior from specu- 
lation to the plane of fact. One peculiar slip in 
his definition of terms should. not be allowed to 
pass unnoticed. He makes tradition of essentially 
the same character as custom, instead of drawing 
the usual distinction between them on the basis 
of the mental and overt aspects of behavior 
(p. 237). 

While Allport has made a very striking con- 
tribution with his method and has maintained 
this method rigorously, the candid critic must con- 





Only part two of his volume, the part dealing with groups, 
is reviewed here. 







cede something to the contentions of the opposing 
school of social psychology. Goldenweiser char- 
acterizes his discussion of the group mind fal- 
lacy as forced and as an anachronism (p. 74). 
Allport, however, does show that such a concept 
is used symbolically and analogically (Journal, 
pp. 63-70). But after all, does not Allport leave 
out something essential in placing the whole em- 
phasis upon the consciousness of the individual? 
To be sure, all social adjustments are conditioned 
in the consciousness or the subconsciousness of 
the individual, and therefore all social adjust- 
ments which are also psychic must in the last 
analysis be made here. This is really the heart 
of his contention, to put it in commonplace lan- 
guage, and it is true (Journal, pp. 60-62). And 
as an individual behaviorist dealing with the 
mechanisms of conduct, that is perhaps all he 
needs to see. But the sociologist, and the social 
psychologist, who see processes from the stand- 
point of social behavior or dynamics, rather than 
from the standpoint strictly of the individual, are 
impressed with the fact that we can understand 
neither the transformations of society nor the 
springs of bevarior in the individual until we 
study also the stimuli which produce individual 
behavior immediately and social change and ad- 
justment ultimately. It is some such notion as 
this, I think, which Kantor has in the back of his 
mind when he speaks of institutional stimuli and 
institutional psychology (pp. 49 ff.). He is more 
interested in the causes of that behavior which 
has significance for social processes than he is 
in the mechanisms of conditional response under 
social stimuli. Thus, has not Allport really fallen 
into his own pit of the substitution of description 
for explanation which he dug for the sociologists 
(Journal, pp. 70-71)? Although he differentiates 
social psychology from psychology by distinguish- 
ing the stimuli to behavior with which it deals as 
social, he is merely content to describe the result- 
ing behavior mechanisms without adequately ex- 
plaining the causal relation of the social stimuli 
to the character of the behavior or thought con- 
tent. In other words individual behavior is a 
function of the social environment. It is the 
organization of the social environment—groups, 
if you will—which determines individual behavior 
in the immediate instance and “socializes” this 
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behavior in the long run. Allport criticizes the 
group psychologists, saying, “The ‘group mind’ 
in the same sense employed by its exponents is a 
static mind. It is a result, not a cause, of indi- 
vidual behavior” (Journal, p. 62). But neither is 
the individual mind or behavior such a cause. It 
is only the method or mechanism by which the 
factors and forces operating back of groups 
(economic, physical, biological, all sorts of pheno- 
mena or environmental pressures, in fact) operate 
through the human consciousness or the uncon- 
scious behavior to produce social changes. And 
surely the accumulated psycho-social environ- 
ment? is one of the prime movers of individual 
behavior. It is this need of emphasis upon the 
causal or environmental and stimulus aspect as 
well as upon the mechanism of conditioning re- 
sponses which Goldenweiser has in mind when he 
demands a study of the cultural factors involved 
in social transformations as a phase of social 
psychology (p. 75). 

This almost exclusive emphasis by Allport upon 
the vastly important concept of conditioning also 
leads him to discredit some of the categories of 
the Tarde-Ross type of social psychology, espe- 
cially imitation (p. 239). To the sociologist, imi- 
tation is an extremely valuable term when em- 
ployed as a short cut symbol for certain processes ; 
and when brought into adjustment with the cate- 
gory of conditional response, i. e., when explained 
as a phase of conditional response, it can be de- 
fined as accurately as any other category in social 
science. 

The net result of this struggle between the 
“individual” and the “group” schools of social 
psychology need not mean the elimination of 
either. The latter may gain immensely in accu- 
racy and definiteness and adequacy of explanation 
by getting down to the analysis of processes in 
behavior which Allport offers them. In this 
way much of the vagueness which suffuses Bo- 
gardus’ text, especially in earlier parts, might be 
removed. Likewise, those who follow Allport 
may gain in breadth by concerning themselves 
with stimuli as well as with transformation. Per- 
haps they still carry much of the subjectivism 
of the old instinctivist theory and its limitations, 





_ "See “The Significance of Environment as a Social Factor,” 
in the Publications of the American Sociological Society, 1921, 
pp. 84-112, and “Neuro-psychic Technique,” Psychological Re- 
view, Nov., 1923, for an analysis of this phase of environment 
and of environment in gen 


and in finding a substitute for instinct in the con- 
ditional response, they have not yet expanded 
their viewpoint to take in the environmental pres- 
sures which set up the conditionings. 


* * * 


You Can Cuance It: (THovcH You Won't). By 
Charles Lawson. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1924, 215. $1.50. 

PsycHotocy AND Morars. By J. A. Hadfield. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 1923, vii, 186 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tue UnstasBie Cuitp. By Florence Mateer. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1924, xii, 471 pp. $2.50. 


Two questions are forced upon the reader of 
You Can Change It. Who will read it? Why 


‘was it ever published? The best thing about the 


book, one might almost say the only good thing 
about it, is its title, which carries considerable 
suggestion of a wholesome sort. The author 
claims originality at only one point, and perhaps 
a quotation will best reveal the barrenness of the 
book. On page 137 one finds this charac- 
teristic bit: “For words were once ideas, living 
thoughts indeed; and their inmost messages, if 
thoroughly dug out, may yet reveal some valuable 
novelties of ancient truth. So I have found in 
several instances, notably in this of duty; and as 
this is the one bit of valuable information that I 
got from two years’ graduate study of Old Eng- 
lish, I absolutely insist on dishing it up. 

“My novel discovery, then, was that duty really 
meant something due, a debt. ‘Hm! Somewhat 
obvious,’ you grunt. Yes, just so obvious, just 
so plainly in the public way (more philology) 
that it has got kicked aside in all modern dis- 
cussion that I ever read in my desire to master 
the whole duty of man. Shortly we shall arrive 
at some of these strange versions of duty, which 
it is no wonder never made many feel very duti- 
ful; but just now, I want to show you some of the 
workings of the original and only genuine idea.” 

Yet the book has a very great significance, and 
every sociologist should be made to read a por- 
tion of it and then ask himself this question: “Is 
science creating a popular interest in the under- 
standing of conduct and, by its own failure to 
popularize its findings, leaving the well-meaning 
but untrained reader and book-buyer with the 
task of trying to extract wholesome counsel for 
life from books like You Can Change It?” 
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It is interesting to see how the new psychology 
spreads itself into new territory. It was to be 
expected that morality would sooner or latter feel 
the influence of the new understanding of con- 
duct. Any book that seriously attempts to bring 
into moral behavior the insight of the new psy- 
chology deserves a welcome from the sociologist. 
In Psychology and Morals Professor Hadfield 
gives us a very good presentation of the new psy- 
chology in the effort to bring to the moralist 
information of great ethical importance. His prac- 
tical experience leads him to the belief that neu- 
roses and nervous breakdowns are essentially 
moral problems, and should be so treated. He is 
far more skilful in his exposition of the new psy- 
chology than in the application he makes of it to 
the moral realm. 

Indeed one gets the impression that at times 
he strains himself in his attempt to give a good 
scientific foundation for the present moral con- 
ventions. This occasionally leads him to state- 
ments that seem inconsistent with his basic view- 
point, as for instance in his definition of sin as 
compared with moral disease: “What then is the 
essential difference psychologically between sin 
and moral disease? It is that sin is due to wrong 
sentiments, moral disease is due to morbid com- 
plexes giving rise to uncontrollable impulses. The 
full and efficient cause of a sin is a deliberate and 
conscious choice of the will moved by a ‘false’ 
or wrong ideal. The sinner and the morally dis- 
eased both see the ideal; but whereas the former 
does not, the latter cannot, under ordinary con- 
ditions, respond to it. As their conditions are 
different, so must their treatment be, that of the 
sinner being the persistent presentation of a 
higher ideal, whilst that of the morally diseased 
is adequate treatment by psychotherapy.” 

Professor Hadfield tries to guard himself 
against appearing dogmatic, recognizing that the 
brevity of his statement would give the impres- 
sion of dogmatism. It certainly would be better 
if he were not so sure of some of his declarations, 
as for example when he says, “Every neurosis is 
unconsciously desired. There is no exception to 
this law.” His treatment of habit is very sug- 
gestive. The emotional side of habit is so seldom 
understood, the author’s statement might well 
have been expanded, for no part of the book has 
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greater ethical significance: “No good habit is 
worth much unless it be backed by a large and 
healthy emotional disposition. Good habits, if 
not inspired by healthy emotions, fall into disuse 
like diaries in the opening year.” 

The most unfortunate statement in the entire 
book appears with reference to fear, where Had- 
field says: “There is no more common nor more 
valuable instinct than fear: without it we should 
constantly step into danger and be killed.” The 
emotion of fear actually has little utility in mod- 
ern life. This the author seems to recognize a 
little later when he writes: “The protection of 
civilized life leaves us with little to fear, and, 
therefore, with an enormous surplus capacity for 
fear. So the superfluous fear becomes attached 
to all kinds of indifferent objects and we fear 
ourselves and develop ‘phobias,’ the perversion of 
fear, in which fear is attached to morbid objects.” 

We can expect before very long an adequate 
presentation of the significance of the new science 
of conduct in the field of ethics. The successful 
writer of such a book will produce one of the 
great discussions of modern life. It can not, how- 
ever, be merely an exposition of the new science, 
content with being suggestive in its relation to 
moral conventions. It will tackle the question of 
what is morally wholesome in real, actual facts 
of human behavior. The author of Psychology 
and Morals sidesteps his task. He has written a 
satisfactory exposition of the new psychology 
with suggestions of value to the preacher and 
teacher, but he has not given us any significant 
insight into the psychological basis of morals. 

Amid the mass of printed material that exploits 
the new psychology, it is refreshing to come across 
such an excellent and useful treatment as The 
Unstable Child. The author states that the rea- 
son for the book is her desire primarily to give 
exposition to an attitude. She believes that we 
should bring to the study of the maladjustment 
of the child the attitude “that back and beyond 
mental age lies the socially significant factor of 
mental function.” 

The book is divided into two parts. In the 
first, the author discusses the unstable child in 
theory. Here we have a detailed, interesting 
account of the development of clinical psychology, 
its present tendencies, its immediate problems, 
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and the function of the psychologists. It is un- 
usual to find a psychological specialist declaring: 
“The question of the limitation of the study of 
the individual with a disturbance of intelligence 
will undoubtedly pass in the same way, provided 
psychology can make good and offer some help 
to the solution of the problem. Most of the con- 
tentions as to the relative limitation of the pre- 
rogatives and lines of research of medicine and 
psychology seem to the writer to be wars waged 
over the obvious. There is sufficient work for all 
interested in the study of human behavior, no 
matter what angle appeals most. Moreover, the 
problems of the disturbed, diseased, erratic, or 
psychopathic mind are the same for the psychi- 
atrist and the psychologist, the lawyer and the 
layman, the educator and the social worker. Facts 
arrived at by one group are facts for all the other 
groups.” 

Dr. Mateer goes even further and admits that 
the clinical psychologist is not a perfect being 
capable of settling destinies of human personal- 
ities without the aid of physicians, lawyers, 
nurses, teachers and preachers. Her emphasis 
upon the risk of using intelligence testing for 
problems of diagnosis is something that some 
testers need to take seriously to heart, or the 
reaction to their extravagant claims will be such 
as to make their important contribution to the 
science of conduct underestimated. She rightly 
stresses the quality of personality as contrasted 
with the quantity of mental capacity. The fol- 
lowing is a characteristic quotation: “He who 
knows mental tests and measurements as a course 
in the statistical rating of human beings by mental 
age has one aspect of the problem. If his one- 
track training has embraced nothing else, he can 
see the whole problem of human behavior so 
clearly, that its very clearness makes him dog- 
matically refuse other explanations or opinions. 
For instance, to him human beings must fall into 
some simple serial classification such as very 
feeble-minded, backward, normal, bright, very 
bright. Disposition is then equally simple. Send 
the very feeble-minded to institutions, the higher- 
grade feeble-minded, too, in many instances. Let 
the dullards do the laborers’ work. Push the 
bright ones ahead. The multitudinous articles 


and books representing this view solve social prob- 
lems with equal ease. Criminality is due to 
feeble-mindedness, prostitution is due to feeble- 
mindedness. Most delinquents are feeble-minded. 
Slums are the homes of the feeble-minded. Just 
where the problems of the epilepsies, the psy- 
choses, nerve breakdowns, and other equally seri- 
ous mental conditions enter into such a scheme 
the writer is not sure.” 

The second part of the book deals with the 
practice of psycho-therapy. The author says 
there is no such thing as a bad boy or girl. Either 
the child does not know any better or else he 
can not help doing what the adult considers 
wrong. The problem of delinquency is entirely 
a problem of maladjustment. The normal child 
just grows, and as he develops his adjustment 
keeps pace with his responsibilities. This the 
abnormal child can not do. His habits and atti- 
tudes fall behind the adjustments demanded by 
his environment, and sooner or later he expresses 
failure. He needs study and also sympathetic 
guidance. This is the only right way of dealing 
with the unstable child. Such treatment will re- 
sult in the largest possible social advantage. In 
spite of her optimism, however, Dr. Mateer suf- 
fers no delusion as to the prospects of the future. 
The psychopath is the product of civilization. He 
will certainly not grow less numerous. He has 
promises as well as weaknesses. “He feels in- 
tensely, lives exceedingly. He is a bundle of con- 
tradicting desires, abilities, and defects. He has 
potentialities. What he needs is early detection, 
long years of training, supervised parole without 
stigma, and a chance to make good. He will 
repay such care as no feeble-minded individual 
can. He is like the desert sands, and like them 
he needs an understanding and all powerful 
master to be made fertile and productive; left 
undirected, only evil and waste result. No indi- 
vidual can supply that mastery. We need insti- 
tutions, hospital schools for psychopaths, hospital 
schools where the young delinquent will be 
treated, educated, trained, made independent and 
self-directing, and then sent out to redeem his 
delinquency.” 

E. R. Groves. 

Boston University. 
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Psycuotocy AND Primitive Cutture. By F. C. Bartlett. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. 294 pp. 


$2.75. 


Since the days of Spencer and Tyler there has 
been a great change in the manner of viewing the 
social heritages of primitive peoples and the 
methods of approaching their study. In the last 
hundred pages of his “Ancient Civilization,” 
Goldenweiser has given us a most excellent sum- 
mary and criticism of the theories of early men- 
tality of Spencer, Frazer, Wundt, Durkheim, 
Lévy-Bruhl and Freud. He would today take 
account of this new work by Bartlett. Less mas- 
terful than the works just referred to, less redol- 
ent of intimate familiarity with the life of primi- 
tive peoples than some of them, it is an original 
and significant contribution to social psychology 
in general and to the study of primitive mores in 
particular. 

On the basis of an acute criticism of McDoug- 
all’s well-known classification of the instincts, the 
author seeks to reduce gregariousness—which he 
views as a complex—back to certain funda- 
mental forms of social relationship. These he 
finds to be: (1) The tendency to primitive com- 
radeship, or the relation of equals; (2) the tend- 
ency to assertiveness or dominance; (3) the 
tendency to submissiveness or acceptance. Added 
to these as fundamental traits are: (4) The tend- 
ency to conservation, to preserve the familiar, 
which is selective in its operation; and (5) the 
tendency to social construction which is the source 
of all social organization. There are two other 
primary postulates. (6) One is designated 
“group difference tendencies,” or tendencies 
which center about certain institutions and are 
important in differentiating one group from an- 
other. This idea is more familiar in this country 
under the phrase “run of attention.” (7) The 
other is called “individual difference tendencies” 
since they differentiate one person from another. 

From this basis the author presents an inter- 
esting and illuminating discussion of how these 
primary tendencies influence the development of 
customs, institutions and social structure. He 
applies his primary analysis to the psychology of 
such phenomena as folk-lore, contact of peoples, 
transmission of culture by borrowing, the dif- 
fusion of culture, and the elaboration or simplifi- 
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cation of culture, and shows that his analysis is 
pragmatically sound. Throughout he insists on 
the fundamental importance of the particular con- 
juncture of circumstances in which the primary 
tendencies are operating. The simple and crude 
associationism of Tyler and Frazer are rejected. 
Likewise is repudiated the doctrine of Lévy-Bruhl 
that there is a wide gulf between the pre-logical 
“primitive” man and the logical modern. This is 
really a distinction between the superstitious 
magic-ridden mind of any time and place which 
deals with primary causes only and the scientific 
mind with its interest in immediate and secondary 
causes. As Bartlett points out (pp. 282-5) the 
difference is not in the processes involved but in 
content to which attention is given. The differ- 
ence between primitive and modern, therefore, is 
exactly like that between various cultural levels 
in our own society and should be approached with 
the same assumptions and by the same technique. 
Consequently, Bartlett considers that he has writ- 
ten a sort of prolegomena to social psychology, 
for, from the psychological viewpoint, modern 
social life differs from primitive in its greater 
complexity rather than in the psychic tendencies 
and mechanisms involved. 

Bartlett has written a real book. The general 
line of attack which he envisages is clearly sound. 
There will be much difference of opinion as to the 
completeness and finality of his classification of 
fundamental tendencies. In view of the incom- 
pleteness of our knowledge of elementary human 
nature any such list must appear arbitrary. 
Moreover, the elaborate rejection of McDougall’s 
instinct only to fall back on “tendencies” shows 
little theoretical advance—if “instinct” be defined 
as a “tendency.” One wonders, for example, how 
his “primitive comradeship” differs from Trot- 
ter’s herd instinct. One may note also that he 
fails to attribute an adequate role to the outstand- 
ing individual. And it is important to ask 
whether phenomena of cultural diffusion can be 
adequately explained without reference to states 
of group excitation and their causes. But in his 
emphasis on the necessity of intensive concrete 
investigations to replace the broad all-inclusive 
generalizations of social philosophy he is in har- 
mony with the newer tendencies everywhere. He 
has taken a large leaf out of the theories of the 
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cultural determinists but he adds that certain pri- 
mary tendencies of the human psyche constitute 
an essential intermediary between one stage of 
cultural evolution or diffusion and another. 
F. H. HanxIns. 
Smith College. 


* * x 


THe Unapjustep Girt. By William I. Thomas with a 
Foreword by Mrs. W. F. Dummer. Criminal Science 
Monograph No. 4. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1923, xvii, 261 pp. $3.00. 

It is not until recently that the standpoint in 
social psychology for which Mr. Thomas has long 
contended has begun to be accepted. It was he, 
then professor of sociology at Chicago, who 
nearly fifteen years ago began formulating the 
study of human behavior in social environment 
in terms of attitudes and habit patterns. More- 
over, he was one of the first Americans, next to 
Stanley Hall, to recognize early the important 
meaning for the social sciences of the work of 
Freud with whom he had come in contact during 
his research on the Polish peasant in Europe. 
On the basis of extended studies of the negro, 
the Jew and especially of the Polish peasant, 
Thomas formulated a scheme of wishes in the 
individual which seemed to him to be funda- 
mental, at least, to social behavior. These are: 
the wish for security, safety and conservation of 
the old and tried ; the wish for novelty, for escape 
from ennui; the wish for recognition from others, 
the desire for prestige; lastly the wish for inti- 
mate face-to-face response, the desire for love 
mates or comrades. This list is purely tentative 
and serves simply as a convenient set of labels to 
identify a mass of attitudes and the behavior con- 
nected therewith. 

In the present volume Mr. Thomas has given 
perhaps the most thorough theoretical account of 
the place of wishes and attitudes in his writings. 
He traces the wishes and the concrete attitudes 
back to certain innate reflexes of motor and emo- 
tional sort, such as developed from the researches 
of Watson and others. 

The desire for new experience is based upon 
man’s craving for excitement, for fresh stimula- 
tion, for conduct that involves pursuit, fighting, 
capture, and adventure. Gambling and specula- 
tion and the vicarious living in newspaper “sen- 


sations” as well as exploration and discovery rest, 
in part, on this trend. It is fundamentally con- 
nected with the hunting patterns of the human 
mind of which Dewey and Carveth Read have 
written. It finds its highest expression in the 
product of an artist or in the “research magnifi- 
cent” of a Pasteur. 

The desire for security is ambivalent to the 
first. It is “based on fear” and is related to flight 
and to hiding and to making one’s self safe from 
harm. Here are rooted those attitudes which 
preserve the status quo and keep us in the line of 
social duty. 

The desire for response is basic to the love 
making of the sexes and in substituted forms 
finds expression in comradeship and congeniality. 
Thomas indicates by 2 number of cases how com- 
mon is the fact that girls become delinquent from 
a sheer wish for companionship. Loneliness, lack 
of someone to whom they can respond in a close 
personal way, these are factors of importance in 
their social maladjustment. While other writers 
may find a good deal in the economic aspect of 
delinquency, the present writer is undoubtedly 
correct in calling attention to non-economic de- 
terminants in this behavior. He remarks: 

In general the desire for response is the most social of 
the wishes. It contains both a sexual and a gregarious 


element. It makes selfish claims, but on the other hand 
it is the main source of altruism. 


It may be said parenthetically, moreover, that 
Thomas does not follow Freud in over-emphasiz- 
ing the merely sexual, although he rightly gives it 
an important place in the desire for intimate 
response. 

The desire for recognition “is expressed in the 
general struggle of men for position in their social 
group, in devices for securing a recognized, en- 
viable and advantageous social status.” And 
furthermore: 

The importance of recognition and status for the indi- 
vidual and for society is very great. The individual not 
only wants them but he needs them for the development 
of his personality. The lack of them and the fear of 
never obtaining them are probably the main source of 
those psychopathic disturbances which the Freudians 
treat as sexual origin. . . . 

On the other hand society alone is able to confer status 
on the individual and in seeking to obtain it he makes 
himself responsible to society and is forced to regulate 
the expression of his wishes. His dependence on public 
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opinion is perhaps the strongest factor impelling him to 
conform to the highest demands which society makes 
upon him. 


These wishes in connection with the tempera- 
ment, which is largely physiologically determined, 
make up the character. The wishes are dynamic, 
motor and expressive. 


The regulation of the wishes takes place under 
the aegis of the social order. Society has put 
forth a number of “definitions of the situation” 
which lay down the paths for its members to fol- 
low. Morals are nothing else than a congeries of 
these definitions, which are generally accepted as 
good and right. Gossip, punishment, ostracism, 
even death, may be resorted to to enforce con- 
formity to community standards. In this field 
language plays an enormous role and the defi- 
nitions, in fact, are usually couched in words and 
phrases which carry great emotional freight and 
meaning to the individual: naughty, no good, 
dirty, nasty, immoral, bad, or lovely, good, all 
right, correct. So too, gestures, nods, winks, 
shrugs of shoulders come into the control of other 
persons in the expression of their wishes. 

Upon the basis of this extended analysis of 
human motives the author presents his case mate- 
rials on the “unadjusted girl” that is, the girl who 
is demoralized, or de-socialized, in large part, by 
the breakdown of our older social order and by 
the present chaos of changing industrial-commer- 
cial system. Many of the previous sanctions are 
gone. It is the author’s contention that the mod- 
ern age tends to make for the “individualization 
of behavior,” that is, it encourages the person to 
adjust on his own personality-level rather than in 
terms of the community and the family which 
was the case in simpler conditions, say peasant 
life in Europe or life in rural America. Norm- 
ally, the rdle which the girl is supposed to play 
in life has been laid down by the definitions of the 
moral and aesthetic situations made by the par- 
ents backed by the community. This condition 
is passing with changes attendant on our present 
age and the family finds itself unable to cope with 
the behavior of its children. In other words the 
family seems incapable of affecting a shift from 
the older mores and conventions to a newer set. 

To assist the family, even to take its place in 
some instances, in bringing about the shift from 
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one set of standards to another the social agency 
has come into existence. Some agencies are 
effective ; some are not. Too frequently the social 
agency is soaked in philanthropic sentimentalism. 
However, the more forward-looking organiza- 
tions are putting their work upon an understand- 
ing basis. Such is the excellent work at El Retiro 
in Los Angeles under the direction of Miss Van 
Waters. Here the problem of the unadjusted 
girl is handled in a humane and comprehensive 
way and the success in rehabilitating a large num- 
ber of young women is one of the most encourag- 
ing signs on the horizon of social work. 

In the course of his discussion of ways and 
means of dealing with the question of the mis- 
adjusted girl, the author points out the rathe: 
marked failure of our public education to cope 
with the problem, first, because it assumes a 
simple uniformity of personality capable of a 
rationality which modern science denies. Sec- 
ondly, the school fails to give the child oppor- 
tunity for freedom of expression, rather com- 
pressing him into the common mold of the stand- 
ard curriculum. In the third place, the planless- 
ness of even the valuable cultural materials, tech- 
niques and information, which the school fur- 
nishes, enhances the unfortunate effects just 
noted. Lastly, there is too much accentuation by 
the schools of petty faults and divergencies of 
conduct and a general lack of sympathetic knowl- 
edge of human nature. This is certainly a strong 
indictment of the program and personnel of our 
public schools which is worthy of notice. 

In the final chapter Thomas gives us his own 
views on the larger problems of social adjustment. 
Drawing upon the analogy of the control of 
natural forces brought about by the physical sci- 
ences, he raises the issues whether or not man by 
experimentation and observation may not be able 
to develop a more rational social control. The 
author does not suffer from any quick utopian 
schemes for reform. Rather he would caution 
us against mixing any reforms in any first- 
rate social-psychological investigation. He well 
remarks : 

A method of investigation which seeks to justify and 
enforce any given norm of behavior ignores the fact 
that a social evolution is going on in which not only 


activities are changing but the norms which regulate the 
activities are also changing. Tradtions and customs, 
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definitions of the situation, morality, and religion are 
undergoing an evolution, and a society going on the 
assumption that a certain norm is valid and that what- 
ever does not comply with it is abnormal finds itself 
helpless when it realizes that this norm has lost social 
significance and some other norm has appeared in its 
place, ; 


What we want is to turn, irrespective of any 
immediate social programs, to a study of the in- 
fluences of the family, neighborhood, church, 
industry, school and other social institutions upon 
the growing individual. Only when we probe the 
nature of the social order, on the one hand, and 
the nature of the personality, on the other, can 
we expect to arrive at a knowledge of social laws 
and of psychological mechanisms. 

For the author the individual is the measure of 
the society. If the person is cramped, warped 
and incompletely developed, this is a reflection 
upon the social order which formed him in large 
part. He says: 

Eventually the life of the individual is the measure of 
the totality of social influence, and the institution should 


be studied in the light of the personality development 
of the individual. 


Thus the problem of the unadjusted girl, of the 
delinquent person, even of the psycho-pathic and 
feebleminded, returns, in the broad sense, to the 
matter of personality. In this book we have a 
very important approach to one phase of the 
question. 

The methodology which has been adopted here 
is the case method, with the clinical picture of 
medicine as a convenient analogy. Statistics, as a 
method, are only indicative of problems to be 
solved. They are useful as showing trends in 
social data, but they can not take the place of 
experimentation or of careful observation and 
interpretation of cases. Certainly without taking 
into account the qualitative features they cannot 
be thought of as revealing exact causal relations 
of social data. Mr. Thomas would not deny, 
however, that statistics are extremely valuable 
just now in handling mass materials wherein indi- 
vidual study is impossible. 

The foreword to this volume by Mrs. Dummer, 
who has done so much for the study of juvenile 
problems in this country, is one of the ablest state- 
ments of the faith of the sane social reformer 
which the reviewer has seen. It might well be 


read, as should this entire book, by every person 
dealing with youth, from social workers and 
juvenile court judges to deans of men and deans 
of women in colleges and school administrators 
generally. Last of all the book might well be 
perused by college instructors whose work touches 
the social sciences and by those progressive par- 
ents who have an objective attitude toward their 
own children. 
KIMBALL YOUNG. 
University of Oregon. 
* * 
PsycHo.ocicaL Tests 1n Business. By A. W. Korn- 


hauser and F. A, Kingsbury. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1924, ix, 194 pp. $1.90. 


This book is concerned with “the use of psy- 
chological tests in business, and particularly in 
employment selection.” It is a thoroughgoing 
general survey of the research in this field and 
appears at a time when there is no comprehen- 
sive statement of the results of the application of 
testing to business enterprise. Both as a research 
summary for the industrial psychologist and as a 
reference source for college classes in applied 
psychology the book supplants other briefer state- 
ments and fills a real need in bringing together 
the reports of research which have heretofore 
been scattered widely throughout the journals. 
The critical review of the results of experimental 
work in business (chapters three and four) is 
particularly valuable for reference. 

A functional classification of tests is offered in 
which the term “aptitudes” is used as descriptive 
of abilities, both general and specific: 

1. Tests of proficiencies. 

a. Educational tests.” 

b. Trade tests. 

2. Tests of aptitudes. 

a. General aptitude tests. 
(1) General intelligence tests, 
(2) Mechanical aptitude tests. 

b. Special aptitude tests. 
(1) Physical tests. 
(2) Motor tests. o 
(3) Sensory tests. 
(4) Tests of other special mental functions. 

3. Tests of character and temperament traits. 


Human ability is regarded as “a vast complex 
of separate abilities.” Proficiencies are “items of 
knowledge and skill in some well-organized field 
—a trade, or a school subject—which have been 
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acquired through definite training and experi- 
ence.” Trade tests may be of various kinds: 
samples of the job, devices for measuring the 
separate abilities used in the job, devices for 
measuring the central or outstanding ability used 
in the job, imitative repetitions of the job and 
devices bearing no apparent or obvious relation 
to the job. “Aptitudes refer to specific human 
capacities which have not been systematically 
developed toward definite ends, but the possession 
of which enables one to acquire with reasonable 
training the proficiency desired.” Other phases 
of behavior, referred to as “habits of character, 
emotional and temperamental tendencies, voliti- 
onal qualities, traits of personality, etc., can 
hardly be classified either as aptitudes or profici- 
encies, since they indicate not so much abilities to 
act, as natural or habitual levels of acting.” 

Recognition of exact scientific procedure in the 
construction and application of tests is empha- 
sized. It is held that method particularly dis- 
tinguishes psychology testing, not content. “To 
obtain the point of view of scientific research in 
employment procedure is more important than to 
decide the pros and cons of particular tests or 
even of tests in general.” Most important is the 
methodology that has been developed for use in 
further test research. 

There are comparatively few ready-to-use tests 
available for industry. The authors urge that all 
tests be given experimental try-outs on the group 
in which they are to be used, before actual admin- 
istrative application. The decision as to the tests 
to be tried out should be based upon a knowledge 
of the work for which the tests are needed and 
upon a wide familiarity with tests of all sorts. 
The better equipped the test expert is in both 
directions the better the chances of getting results. 
The final criterion for the use of a test is given 
as follows: 

Is the proposed process of selecting individuals for this 
job (including the use of this test) appreciably better, 


cheaper, or more expeditious than any reasonable alter- 
native method that is available? 


Employment tests are regarded as a product of 
practical industrial needs quite as definitely as 
they are an outgrowth of psychological research. 
Tests are to be recognized as only one item in the 
list of devices calculated to introduce greater pre- 






cision and efficiency into the judgment of men in 
personnel selection. They constitute, however, 
“the most distinctly psychological contribution to 
vocational selection.” 

Results of testing for office occupations are 
summarized. The writers believe “a favorable 
view of intelligence tests is justified as a device 
for indicating the alertness and future possibili- 
ties of various classes of office workers, ranging 
from office boys to secretaries and perhaps to 
minor executives.” Selection by means of ap- 
propriate educational and trade proficiency tests 
is also found feasible. But the selection of indi- 
viduals for any specialized office position with 
respect to their future possibilities in these occu- 
pations, on the basis of specific aptitude, has not 
yet been found possible, although the writers con- 
sider this a promising field for research. 

Test research of some twenty-five to fifty dif- 
ferent lines of work, aside from office occupa- 
tions, is reviewed. A consideration of these 
studies leads to an appreciation of the possibili- 
ties of aptitude tests for special manual jobs while 
emphasizing the present relatively slight achieve- 
ment. The value of general intelligence tests for 
factory occupations is not clear. The possible 
usefulness of trade tests is emphasized although 
their application in business is practically nil. In 
the testing of sales aptitude little positive progress 
is reported. Results vary as to usefulness of in- 
telligence tests, although, “other things being 
equal, general intelligence is an asset for sales- 
manship.” 

The last part of the book is concerned with the 
administrative phases of testing in business, con- 
cluding with a statement of future outlook. The 
fields for use of tests are outlined as not only 
those of hiring and placement, but also in read- 
justments in the working force, in connection 
with training programs, personal surveys, investi- 
gations into causes of labor turnover, etc. Not 
more than forty concerns are listed which are 
known to have used tests to any considerable de- 
gree, while it is estimated than perhaps half a 
dozen large firms in England have a testing pro- 
gram. “Industrial tests are still in the experi- 
mental stage. But they have proved worth ex- 
perimenting with. A scientific technique has been 
well established. What we need now is 


to accumulate. with the aid of this technique, @ 
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much larger body of facts. We know 
something about selecting suitable employees for 
a considerable number of occupations and a great 
deal concerning few. But about most occupa- 
tions we know little or nothing of scientific 
worth.” The outstanding undeveloped fields are 
the professions, salesmanship and general execu- 
tives. In so far as tests can aid in the solution 
of the various problems which the human factor 
in business presents the writers are optimistic for 
the future. 
Douctas FRYER. 
New York University. 


* * * 


Twetve Tests or CHaracter. By Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. New York: Association Press, 1923, xii, 213 pp. 


Seernc Lire Wuote. By Henry Churchill King. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1923, 163 pp. 


Tue VircIn Birt. By Frederic Palmer, D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1924, 56 pp. 


“Twelve Tests of Character” consists of essays 
on “practical religion and right living” which had 
previously appeared serially in a popular journal. 
It is a series of sermons, adapted to an average 
church audience, and of interest mainly to those 
who enjoy pulpit methods of presenting problems 
of personal morality and social life. He says that 
he here presents “an old emphasis but indispen- 
sable,” the need of personal character in men 
under the present social order. The subjects 
treated are about as follows: the varying import- 
ance of individual interests; the need of increas- 
ing self-control under changing social conditions 
and democratic tendencies; the great worth of 
man and some consequent contemporary necessi- 
ties; the importance of religion and the church 
with its institution of worship; the effect of 
Christian faith in producing an optimistic evalu- 
ation of man and life; individual self-control as 
a prerequisite to social control and progress; 
necessity of obedience to group authority; the 
use of natural impulses and desires—which he 
calls instincts—for worthy ends—a thought which 
he elaborates under the title “Harnessing the 
Cave-Man.” 


The author’s object is evidently to preach to a 
larger congregation than his church will hold, 
giving his views on miscellaneous problems of 
personality and social welfare, in the hope of in- 


spiring people to socially useful conduct. To one 
who finds help and enlightenment in the homi- 
letic style of presenting social truth, Fosdick is 
unusually suceessful ; to the scientist who may be 
familiar with the social problem in its complexity, 
such a popular collection would make slight ap- 
peal. Since the former class is numerous, Fos- 
dick’s style serves a purpose. 

There are commendable things as one reads. 
Dr. Fosdick realizes the gravity of world con- 
ditions ; he sees rather clearly at times the main 
factors in our social disorder. Repeatedly he is 
superficial, evidently lacking the biological and 
psychological background for his discussion. His 
attacks upon war, child labor, industrial exploit- 
ation, repression of personality, ought to do good 
by awakening the popular type of reader; while 
his fears of evil results from the widespread 
interest in sex, his failure to get beneath the sur- 
face of many current questions, render him quite 
unable to stimulate or instruct the scientific mind. 

“Seeing Life Whole,” by President King, is a 
volume of lectures delivered at New York Uni- 
versity which purport to give a Christian phil- 
osophy of life and seems to be the usual peculiar 
combination of aridity and profundity character- 
istic of the author. 

He is trying to give unity and meaning to life, 
and essays a six-fold approach: scientific, show- 
ing how recent science contributes to idealism; 
psychological, inferring practical ideals from psy- 
chology ; valuational, pointing out a “unified way 
into the values of life”; personal, stressing the 
religious and moral significance of personality ; 
philosophical, interpreting experience ; and Chris- 
tian, seeking to make Christ’s view of life 
normative. 

The most readable and suggestive parts are 
chapters I and VI, on the scientific and Christian 
approaches respectively. Starting in chapter I 
with the attempt of science to understand the 
whole of life and describing well the scientific 
method of procedure to attain to truth, he passes 
very abruptly to the challenge to democratic ideals 
afforded by the material achievements of science 
and the need of greater codperation and social- 
ization. Because science has made necessary the 
consideration of the task of social reorganization, 
he finds no natural antipathy necessary between 
the scientist and the idealist. The balance of the 
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chapter is a defense of the Christian evolutionist’s 
viewpoint on the question of the relation of 
Christian faith to the doctrine of evolution. The 
injustice to Darwin of social Darwinism is clearly 
indicated and the opinion strongly urged that evo- 
lution strengthens rather than weakens Christian 
faith. 

The sixth chapter opens with the definition of 
a Christian as one who finds in Jesus “the best 
life, the best ideals and standards, the best insight 
into the laws of life, the best convictions, the best 
hopes, the best dynamic for character, the surest 
revealer of God, and the greatest persuader of 
the love of God.” Then follows a modern and 
clear presentation of the obstacles to an under- 
standing of the Bible found in literalism and 
apocalypticism, the doctrine of Biblical infalli- 
bility, and aberrant religious types such as Chris- 
tian Science and Spiritualism. The chapter closes 
using the temptation experience of Jesus in quite 
an original way to teach the inability and futility 
of materialism, emotionalism and the worship of 
power. 

Discussing the psychological approach, the 
author finds that the behavioristic psychology 
offers no new difficulties to religious faith and 
that, in fact, several inferences of value follow 
from psychology. The inferences, however, are 
not particularly vital and by no means indisput- 
able. For example, one wonders whether the fol- 
lower of Christ, who has been “unselfish, true, 
and friendly” is freed any more than others from 
“the deeper wretchedness of poverty, of suffer- 
ing, of defeat, of old age, of death.” 

In making the “personal approach” to his 
problem, he treats largely of the value of per- 
sonality—though with no clear attempt to tell 
what personality is—and the worth of the indi- 
vidual as a human being, with appropriate corol- 
laries for conduct. It is sketchy and suggestive 
rather than full or analytical—a weakness, how- 
ever, which may be pardoned on account of time 
limitations in giving the lecture. The chapter on 
the philosophical approach is a defense of theism 
and, although more modern than most philosoph- 
ical literature, contains much that impresses the 
scientifically trained as vague and unintelligible 
—merely “words, words, words.” 

One concludes after reading these lectures that 
the expositior of Christian conceptions of life 











might be more effective could he ground his dis- 
cussions more thoroughly on the accepted findings 
and principles of biology, psychology, and soci- 
ology. Even though one may agree with Dr. 
King’s conclusions, he can only wish that the 
method of reaching them had led through the 
paths of genetic psychology and social science. 

In “The Virgin Birth” Dr. Palmer deals in a 
clear succinct fashion with the biblical and his- 
toric bases for the traditional church doctrine. 
The New Testament shows that there was belief 
in normal birth as well as the doctrine of the 
virgin birth among the disciples. On this point, 
so utterly insignificant to intelligent men but so 
important to some of the faithful, Dr. Palmer 
is quite convincing : Fundamentalists might profit- 
ably peruse the chapter. Then follows a reason- 
able explanation of the way in which the doc- 
trine arose as a result of several thought tenden- 
cies of the first two centuries. Hazy material- 
istic ideas of the soul, together with the exalt- 
ation of Jesus in the eyes of Christians, account 
for the doctrine and its credibility to those ancient 
worthies, 

The revelation of the theological mind of the 
writer in the chapter on miracles is perplexing. 
Staring with the large assumption that “miracles 
are continually happening” and that a religion 
“without miracle would be no religion,” the writer 
attempts to explain and make reasonable three 
types of New Testament miracles, those of heal- 
ing, resurrection stories, and nature miracles per- 
formed on other natural objects than men. Only 
when he admits that “those who maintain that a 
miracle is an event contrary to natural law will 
of course assert that a miracle has no law” does 
he seem to have even an inkling of the modern 
man’s difficulties. To square any religious con- 
ception of miracle, Biblical or other, with scien- 
tific faith in orderly sequence is preliminary to 
his discussion, and he passes the problem by. He 
has nothing to say of the steady retreat of miracle- 
mongering before the steady advance of knowl- 
edge. And when he soberly defends the resur- 
rection stories on the ground of twilight zones 
between death and life—degrees of deadness in- 
dicated by peculiar behavior of the dying—and 
expresses belief in the phenomena of Spiritual- 
ism, the reader is tempted to drop the book in 
despair. 
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One concludes the reading of “The Virgin 
Birth” with the puzzled consciousness that a 
Christian scholar can be in all three of Comte’s 
stages of thought simultaneously. 

Apert P. Van DusEN. 

Syracuse University. 

** * 

Srupies tN MenTat Deviations. By S. D. Porteus. 
Publications of the Training School at Vineland, N. J. 
Department of Research, No. 24, October, 1922. 276 
pp. 

This book sets forth the method and results 
of several years of research work bearing on 
mental diagnosis as carried on at Vineland. 
There is some discussion of the association of 
feeblemindedness with other mental character- 
istics such as psychopathic and delinquent tend- 
encies; and of wider implication are the re- 


searches that show a relation between such phys- 
ical traits as brain capacity, head form and bodily 
fitness and intelligence. The Porteus Maze Test, 
an educational attainment scale, the Porteus Form 
and Assembly Test, and an industrial rating scale 
are described as to construction and application 
and a penetrating analysis is given of the merits 
and limitations of the Stanford Binet Test. If 
there be a dominant theme running through the 
book it is the stress on the need for a broad 
appreciation of personality traits and social rela- 
tionships rather than mere I Q determination. 
The book is perhaps rather technical for the 
taste of the general reader but for all interested 
in any form of mental deviation it has much to 
offer. 
C. KIKPATRICK. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


SOME BOOKS ON LABOR, ECONOMIC THEORY, AND IMPERIALISM 


An OvtTLIne oF THE British LaBor MovEeMENT. By 
Paul Blanshard. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany, 1924. Pp. 174. 

Tue New Wortp or Lazor. By Sherwood Eddy. New 
York: George H. Doran Company, 1924. Pp. 216. 
$1.50. 


GENERATION ago, the young men and 

women who toured England felt in duty 

bound to visit the Lake Country and. to 
pay homage at Stratford-on-Avon. It is not so 
with the present generation. The mining districts 
of South Wales and the shipyards of the Clyde 
are instead far more fascinating to them. Swin- 
burne and Wilde have given way to Sydney Webb 
and G. D. H. Cole, while the London School of 
Economics has replaced the Saville as a point of 
interest. : 

Mr. Blanshard’s excellent little handbook fur- 
nishes an admirable labor Baedeker to the socially 
minded tourist or to the stay-at-home who never- 
theless wishes to let his mind wander. Less im- 
pressionistic and colorful than the books by 
Arthur Gleason which first interpreted the British 
labor movement to us, it is no less accurate. The 
four branches of the movement, namely The 
Labor Party, The Trade Unions, The Codper- 
atives, and The Workers’ Education Movement 
are all scientifically described within the compass 


of a hundred pages, leaving space for chapters on 
Women and Labor, the Whitely Councils, and 
the various social insurance laws. 


Mr. Blanshard’s descriptive material is clearly 
written while his analysis is generally quite accu- 
rate. The reviewer has been particularly im- 
pressed by the reasons which he ascribes for the 
relative absence of the union label in England— 
namely, the existence of many unions with over- 
lapping jurisdictions, the strength of the codper- 
ative movement which is a better guarantee of 
goods than the label, and finally the secure posi- 
tion of the unions as bargaining agencies which 
makes a special appeal to the consumer unneces- 
sary. There is throughout a realistic comparison 
between the English situation and our own which 
is fresh and illuminating. The book is marked 
by a chapter devoted to the land question which is 
a problem that has hitherto been too much ignored 
by students of the British movement. Despite the 
war-time gains in organizing the agricultural 
laborers, the rural districts did not return a single 
Laborite to Parliament at the last election and as 
long as these districts continue to be anti-labor, 
the permanent accession to real power of the 
Labor Party is distinctly doubtful. The question 
may well be raised that if these regions, with 
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their great concentration of land ownership are 
obstacles to the British Labor Party, how much 
more would our extensive farming areas with 
their wide diffusion of property obstruct the 
growth to power of an American Labor Party? 
Mr. Sherwood Eddy’s volume is a somewhat 
uneven piece of work. The chapters on the 
effects of the present industrial revolution upon 
India, China, and Japan are by far the most 
valuable. Mr. Eddy knows his East well and he 
sees the full significance of the industrial develop- 
ment of the Orient. His pictures of living condi- 
tions in the manufacturing centers are graphic in 
their horror. Unless prompt and effective action 
is taken, capitalism in its transitional period will 
work tremendous havoc in the East and will cause 
infinitely greater suffering than attended the ad- 
vent of the Industrial Revolution in England and 
on the Continent. Mr. Eddy is especially happy 
in the pictures which he gives of the forces of 
good-will and humanitarianism which are at work 
beneath the surface. Kagawa, the heroic Chris- 
tian radical and the Tatas, benevolent Indian em- 
ployers, are indications from two very different 
extremes that there is a distinct leaven in the 
midst of what seems to be the conquest of the 
East by Western industrialism. 

The chapters on the British and European labor 
movements are less fortunate. The account here 
is hurried and sketchy and adds little or nothing 
to the subject. The comparison which Mr. Eddy 
draws between the American and the European 
movements is so unflattering to our own that it 
has already roused the ire of Mr. Samuel Gom- 
pers who insists that the A. F. of L. should be 
the instructor and not the pupil of Europe. Mr. 
Eddy concludes with an eloquent and moving ap- 
peal for the adoption of the spirit of love as the 
method of overcoming the forces of hatred and 
class antagonism. 

These are not books for the scholar, but they 
are admirably adapted to rouse the interest and 
waken the sympathies of the earnest but relatively 
uninformed men and women who are beginning 
to realize that there is an industrial problem and 
who wish to help solve it. As such, both are 
worthy of a place in the kingdom of books. 
Paut H, Dovetas. 
University of Chicago. 
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THe American Lazpor Year Book, 1923-24. By the 
Labor Research Department of the Rand School of 
Social Science. Solon De Leon, Editor, Nathan Fine, 
Associate. New York: Rand School of Social Sci- 
ence, 1924, pp. 584. Volume V, $3.00. 


It has been two years now since the last issue 
of the American Labor Year Book appeared, and 
in that period there has been effected a complete 
change in the policy and editing of this handy 
volume. The editor of the present issue, Solon 
De Leon, working with the Labor Research Com- 
mittee of the Rand School of Social Science in 
New York City, has attempted, with no small 
degree of success, to make the present volume 
rather a complete compendium of the labor move- 
ment in America and in its international relations, 
rather than the somewhat disjointed series of 
essays by persons specially interested or fitted to 
write on topics more or less vaguely related to 
the work as a whole. And, as a result, we have 
a reference work that is of the highest standard, 
and which should go a long way toward fulfilling 
the need that is so greatly felt by all students of 
the American and International labor movements 
for authoritative and up-to-date information. It 
is to be hoped that the stated purpose of the editor 
to issue the Year Book annually, instead of every 
other year, as has been the custom, will be real- 
ized, and that workers in the field of labor, trade- 
unionism and labor problems will have at hand 
an edition of this work which will always give 
definite and late information as to the ever-chang- 
ing world of labor. 

The aspects of the volume which first strike 
the reader are its comprehensiveness and the de- 
tachment with which the material in it is handled. 
Indeed, it is a work such as any academic research 
organization might be proud of having produced, 
and the fact that it has come from an institution 
of avowed Socialistic tendencies makes one hope- 
ful for the possibilities of scientific work from 
organisations deep in the labor struggle. One 
need only look through the table of contents to see 
how many phases of the labor movement are con- 
sidered. Commencing with a very practical calen- 
dar of labor conventions, both in this country and 
elsewhere, for 1924, it proceeds to an “Interna- 
tional Labor Diary” for the years 1922-1923, in 
which practically every strike, wage-change, im- 
portant incident in labor or radical politics, in- 
junction, or internal change in labor organizations 
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is noted. The first section concerns itself with a 
condensed discussion of general industrial and 
social conditions. In short space, with compre- 
hensive and helpful tables, there are presented the 
facts of. income, concentration of industry, the 
numbers and wages of workers in various indus- 
tries, unemployment, the cost of living and the 
hours of work, accidents and disease in industry, 
women in industry, and the status of the farmer 
and of workers’ education. The section on the 
Negro migrations as affecting social and economic 
conditions is especially excellent, and the short 
discussion with its facts and statistical data give 
a clear picture of the situation of the Negro 
migrant and the effect he has had on industry in 
the North and South. 

The next section, dealing with the labor organ- 
izations of this country, is packed with figures 
showing membership and membership changes, 
and facts concerning the various conventions held, 
the officers elected and removed, the main changes 
in policy determined at these meetings, and the 
general status of the organizations. The catholic- 
ity of the work is demonstrated by the fact that 
the American Federation of Labor is treated in 
the same fashion as are such of the more radical 
bodies as the Needle Trades Unions, the Trade 
Union Educational League, and the Industrial 
Workers of the World. The third section, on 
labor disputes, is again filled with helpful tables. 
Particularly do the ones “Industrial Groups and 
Numbers of Disputes in Each” and “Principal 
Causes of Disputes Beginning in Each” for the 
years from 1916 to 1923 give a sweeping view of 
the general situation. The more outstanding 
strikes are treated in some detail, and the larger 
industries given each its section. The following 
chapter on labor politics treats of some eleven 
separate movements in this field, from the Social- 
ist party and the Farmer-Labor groups to the 
milder Conference for Political Action and the 
redder Workers’ Party. The strictly American 
aspect of the volume closes with sections on Labor 
Legislation and Court Decisions affecting Labor, 
on Civil Liberties, Workers’ Education, an inter- 
esting discussion of the growth and character of 
Labor Banks, and on the Codperative Movement. 

The International section of the work is in 
three chapters, one on International Relations of 
Labor, one on Trade Unionism and Labor Polit- 
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ical Movements Abroad, and the last on Codper- 
ation Abroad. The latter two comprise sections 
country by country, outlining the status of the 
movement in each and the principal events which 
have occurred in connection with each in the past 
two years. There stand out particularly three 
tables, the first showing Membership of Trade 
Unions in Various Countries, 1911-1922, the sec- 
ond the Percentage of Trade Union Membership 
to Population, and the third the Labor and Social- 
ist Representation in Lower Houses of Parlia- 
ment, 1923. The sections on China, where a 
labor movement is rarely thought of as existing, 
on Japan, where, for example, we learn that 
there were 277 labor disputes during 1923, on 
England, France, Germany, and Ireland, and par- 
ticularly the section on Russia, are illuminating 
in their brevity. And it is of interest to learn 
that in Java, for example, there was a large rail- 
way strike in July, 1922, and that there is a Com- 
munist organization there of some 1,300 mem- 
bers, or that there is a Fisherman’s Protective 
Union in Newfoundland with about 30,000 mem- 
bers. The preceding chapter gives an excellent 
idea of the status and aims of the various inter- 
national labor organizations, particularly the Red 
International of which we have heard so much 
in condemnation through the mouths of Mr. 
Gompers and his lieutenants. The book concludes 
with an International Labor Directory which 
must bring joy to the heart of any hard-worked 
corresponding secretary of a labor organization, 
giving, as it does, the names and addresses of 
the secretaries of each organization listed. 

The work is intensely a practical thing, as can 
be seen from the inadequate exposition given 
above. And the Research Department of the 
Rand School is to be congratulated both on the 
Year Book, and on having found so evidently 
competent an editor as Mr. De Leon. A man who 
has been active in the radical and labor move- 
ments for years, and who has edited various 
labor periodicals, he is specially and completely 
equipped for his task, as must be apparent to any 
one using the Year Book. As a reference work 
to be used not only in the labor movement itself, 
but in University libraries and by classes in 
economics, sociology and labor problems as well, 
it cannot be too highly recommended. 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOvITs. 
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THe Worker 1n Mopern Economic Society. By Paul 
H. Douglas, Curtice N. Hitchcock and Willard E. 
Atkins. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1923, 
xxxii, 929 pp. $4.50. 

This is another volume in the excellent series 
of readings being issued from Chicago Univer- 
sity as “Materials for the Study of Business.” In 
the “Preface” the authors state that the theory 
on which the volume is based is that the student 
“secures an infinitely more vivid and real under- 
standing of the industrial problems of today, if 
he is placed in contact with the basic researches 
in the field of labor, and if upon controversial 
issues, the protagonists of the different interests 
are allowed to speak for themselves, than if these 
are worked up and given to him in the usual text- 
book fashion.” This is undoubtedly true. But 
when the authors go on to imply a rejection of the 
text-book in favor of materials, they are open 
to the objection of flying from one extreme to 
the other. No text can be complete; it needs to 
be supplemented. But neither is a set of read- 
ings complete in itself; it needs, for the elemen- 
tary student, to be used in connection with a 
more systematic treatise which enables the stu- 
dent to see the problem as a whole and maintain 
his perspective. 

The contents of this volume are comprehensive, 
carefully selected and logically arranged. Some 
might doubt the advisability of the first seventy 
pages which deal in a very scrappy way with cer- 
tain aspects of human nature and social develop- 
ment. Not only is the treatment inadequate but 
seems only remotely connected with what fol- 
lows. Would it not be better to begin with Part 
Two, “The Development of Economic Organ- 
ization,” and put an expansion of Part One at 
the end of the volume in order to relate one’s 
findings regarding the worker to those psycholo- 
gical and sociological facts which enable one to 
see the problems of labor in the broader setting 
of social philosophy? In any case this is a book 
which should prove indispensable to teachers and 
students of both general economics and labor 


problems. F. H. Hi. 
* * * 


Essays 1n Economic TuHeory. By Simon Nelson Pat- 
ten. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1924, xvii, 399 pp. 
$5.00. 

Professor Seager in his Introduction to this 
posthumous collection of previously published es- 





says well-says that “Simon Nelson Patten was 
the most original and suggestive economist that 
America has yet produced.” If American eco- 
nomic thought had passably assimilated the preg- 
nant truths brought to light by Dr. Patten, or 
had busied itself adequately with the vistas he 
opened, the sociologist would find at his com- 
mand a much better economic foundation than is 
now available. The present volume is not easy 
reading, and it teems with suggestions that the 
sociologist is not equipped to follow, but a perusal 
of it is worth while for the sake of the realization 
it gives of the meaning and possibility of sub- 
stantial scholarship. 

The book consists of a series of writings of 
very different length and of diverse veins, yet 
throughout the work runs a thread of unity and 
a sense of power that makes one wish that the 
author had seen fit to write one great master 
work in Economics. The characteristic features 
of what he has done for economic theory are, 
however, sufficiently outstanding in these essays. 
They include a wide survey of the development 
of economic thought, a searching reinvestigation 
of the foundations and method of economic 
science, an exposition of the relation of economics 
to the general field of human interest, especially 
as cultivated by the social sciences, a refreshing 
formulation of the nature of the economic prob- 
lem, a masterly criticism of the work of modern 
economic scholarship, and a stimulating outlook 
toward the tasks of the future. 

The work of Dr. Patten, revealed in these 
essays as in his better known writings, is of 
more than ordinary interest to the student of 
social forces. The analysis is often so subtle 
and the thought is often, to the novice, so elusive, 
that the reader is tempted to wonder whether an 
amateur has any right to read the book; yet it 
can never be forgotten that the author is mark- 
ing out in bold lines the principles on which 
mankind has to depend. Dr. Patten’s whole work 
is so sociological and withal so human; he is so 
unfailingly optimistic, and so well grounded in 
his confidence in man’s power to master Nature 
and attain to the fullness of creative life ; he is so 
profound and scholarly while at the same time 
manifesting such a warm human interest in the 
strivings of the common humanity that one can 
have respect for and patience with the minutiae 
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of reasoning and the intricacies of deduction that 
otherwise would make the work so forbidding. 
Professor Seager agrees with Professor Tug- 
well, the editor of the volume that Patten’s 
most characteristic contributions to economics were the 
evidence he presented in support of the economic interpre- 
tation of history, his distinction between the pain-deficit 
and pleasure-surplus stages in human progress, his insist- 
ence that there is no natural limitation on progress but 
that productive power is subject to the law of increasing 
rather than decreasing returns, his recognition that im- 
provements in consumption may contribute to further 
progress quite as much as improvements in production, 
his emphasis on dynamic economics, his confidence in pro- 
grams calling for the aggressive interference of govern- 
ment with the free play of economic forces varying all 
the way from protection to prohibition and the economic 
emancipation of women, and his distrust of competition 
as a regulator of economic relations and confidence in co- 
operation and other forms of socialization. 


Such positions are outstanding in these essays. 

When it comes to passing judgment on the 
worth of such a publication, the reviewer finds it 
hard: to believe that the work will have a wide 
reading or meet with much favor outside the 
company of Professor Patten’s friends and dis- 
ciples. Others will find it a mine of material for 
every special research ; but most persons disposed 
to use it in this way could doubtless have found 
the essays elsewhere. Nevertheless it is to be 
hoped that the editor will see his way clear to 
proceed with the publication of the other material 
to which he refers. Dr. Patten’s “comment on 
social movements, economic institutions, and the 
working of social forces” and his “essays on eco- 
nomic psychology” are bound to find a much 
wider welcome. It will be unfortunate if their 
publication must, as the editor indicates, depend 
upon the commercial success of the present collec- 
tion. 

ArTHuR H. CaLHoun. 

Brookwood College. 

* oe * 

Tue Economics or A Foop Suprry. By W. O. Hed- 
rick, Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1924, xiv, 336 pp. $2.50. 

The plan of Professor Hedrick’s volume is at- 
tractive, though the ground he promises to cover 
in relation to his number of pages may tend to 
place the reader a little on his guard. Perusal of 
a few pages, however, shows that the work is so 
carelessly done as to exclude it from serious con- 


sideration by the scholarly reader. A few sam- 
ples will suffice. On page 7, cereals are given as 
the type of protein-yielding foods and meats as 
fat-yielding. On page 9 we are told that the dis- 
covery that food changes in the body are of the 
nature of oxidation was made in 1870 by Lavoisier 
(who of course was beheaded in 1793). On page 
16, the annual use of food by the entire popula- 
tion of the United States is 130,000,000 calories 
per year, while on the next page it is 4,228 
calories per person per day. The percentages of 
the nutrient components of eggs in the table on 
page 21 add up to 113.9. The diction and gram- 
mar are equally weird. The first sentence in the 
book refers to the “danger that we may lack hav- 
ing enough to eat ;” the author says satisfactions 
when he means satisfiers (p. 23), “heat or lack 
of it” when he means temperature, (25) and on 
page 24, we are informed that “food preparing 
was a ‘rule of thumb’ task in those days instead 
of the precise art toward which it is now tending 
everywhere to become.” 

Surprising as these things are in a book from 
so reputable a publisher and an author who is a 
professor of economics in a reputable institution, 
the list could be greatly extended without going 
beyond the first twenty-five pages. The book 
contains material for a useful popular treatise on 
the food question, and the author commands the 
elements of an entertaining style. But the work 
as printed would have to be rewritten and com- 
pletely proof-read. 

F, H. Knicat. 

University of Iowa. 


* * * 


Economics AND Eraics. By J. A. R. Marriott. New 
York: E. P, Dutton and Company, x + 293 pp. $5.00. 


In spite of its title and numerous courageous 
citations from Ruskin, the Christian Socialists 
and even the Bible, this book turns out to be just 
a good, popular treatise on economics, involving 
no important departures from conventional! pat- 
terns. A slightly larger proportion of space than 
in the average text-book is given explicity to the 
welfare aspects of economic relations, and—again 
aside from the brave religious words—that is the 
extent of its claim to the term ethics. In no sense 
is it a treatise on the relations between the two 
fields of inquiry. There is a chapter on the scope 
and method of economics, brief and conventional 
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in content; of the term ethics the book contains 
no definition or acknowledgment that it calls for 
definition. The “ethical” conclusions in regard 
to the economic order give it the usual vindication 
on the usual prudential and worldly grounds: 
“There would seem, then, to be no reason why 
conscience should disturb the satisfaction derived 
from a bargain mutually advantageous to the 
parties directly concerned, and not less calculated 
to confer conspicuous benefits upon the com- 
munity.” (P. 139, in connection with the ethics 
of interest taking). “ ‘Good’ people might 

think it worth while to make some eco- 
nomic sacrifice for the sake of the ethi- 
cal advantages which might be supposed to accrue 
from equality of conditions. But it is 
not with such arguments that we are 
concerned.” (P. 268, in discussing socialism). 
Such terms as “advantage” and “benefit” are un- 
defined, and evidently have the meanings given 
to them in the “street”—or the chamber of com- 
merce. In short, the author sets the bounds of 
his treatment of economics and ethics at the point 
where anything of the nature of a critical discus- 
sion would have to begin. 

Viewed as a treatise on economics for the edu- 
cated general reader, the book deserves praise. 
The author knows the reputable general literature 
of his subject and the facts of economic condi- 
tions and their history, and has a most excellent 
expository style. Matters in controversy among 
specialists are avoided, as well as all theoretical 
subtleties and intricacies of the science. But the 
chapters are informative and interesting, the dis- 
cussion of current problems clear and in general 
sound, the doctrine liberal and the presentation 
tolerant. The book work is admirable. Its cost 
may somewhat reduce the circulation of the work, 
but its restriction to British data and viewpoints 
would exclude it from wide use in this country 
in any case. 

F. H. Knicut. 
University of Iowa. 
* * * 


Economics ror Every Man. By J. E. LeRossignol. 
Mew York: Henry Holt & Co., 1923. 


This book is designed as “an introduction to 
social economics for high-schoo! seniors and col- 
lege freshmen,” on the lines of the National Edu- 
cational Association’s report on social studies in 











1916. As to its value for college use, opinions 
will vary with the view taken of the introductory 
survey course; but granted its general aim—and 
certainly for high-school work—the volume de- 
serves strong commendation. It is social in out- 
look without becoming sententious; serious and 
sincere in purpose ; comprehensive without being 
diffuse ; and far better written than the vast ma- 
jority of books in its class. The institutional 
approach, leading through analytic description to 
a final survey of social forces, is well handled, and 
the illustrative material apt and never redundant. 

A suggestion that might possibly improve its 
suitability for teaching may be made apropos 
of the supplementary readings. The author ap- 
parently started with the idea of giving to each 
chapter specific assignments of reasonable length 
as well as general collateral book-lists, and it is 
to be regretted that he did not carry this through. 
The high-school teacher’s difficulties—always 
considerable in this field—are increased when, 
from an average of two or three chapters of Ely, 
Seager or Taussig the assignment suddenly jumps 
to six or nine on a single topic, or loses itself 
for several chapters in the general book list. The 
latter, always well chosen, have a haphazard ap- 
pearance that might easily be avoided. The list 
for chapter XI, for example, includes without 
other differentiation than that of title, such di- 
verse references as Cassel’s Money and Foreign 
Exchange after 1914, Friday’s Profits, Wages 
and Prices, and Robertson’s Money. In the list 
to chapter XX there is the following sequence: 
Gollancz’ Industrial Ideals, Goodrich’s Frontier 
of Control, Higgs’ Physiocrats, and Hoover’s 
American Individualism. Of course, the teacher 
should know something of all the books likely to 
be useful; but an arrangement in order of diffi- 
culty or prior knowledge needed, with an indi- 
cation of scope where necessary, might be more 
useful than an alphabetical order—and the aver- 
age high school teacher starting social economics 
needs, and deserves, all the help he can get. 

In so far as the matter of the book is open to 
criticism, the liability arises rather from its aim 
than its shortcomings, and opinions are necessarily 
somewhat personal. Wisely, the author attempts 
no discussion of ‘economic laws’ as such, no gen- 
eral theory of value or prices. But since the task 
of theoretic synthesis is postponed. the descrip- 
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tive and analytic work should be all the more 
careful. In the reviewer’s opinion, the chapters 
on money and credit would have gained in de- 
scriptive value by a more precise account of the 
nature of credit instruments and of index num- 
bers, as to which too much is taken for granted ; 
and on the analytic side, by an explanation of 
the functions of the discount rate. Seeing that 
the general discussion includes business cycles and 
the inter-allied debts, this is hardly asking too 
much. A further comment, not to be pressed too 
far, arises anent the use of terms. Descriptive 
writing constantly tempts a writer to an occa- 
sional looseness of expression to which he would 
not be liable were he dealing with theory. Sen- 
tences like the following are of doubtful value, 
even in an introductory volume: “If, however, all 
men were equal and perfectly mobile, and there 
was keen competition among employees and em- 
ployers, wages would be equal in all parts of the 
world,” (p. 150) ; “it is over-population and pov- 
erty that drives people to poorer and poorer lands, 
until they reach what economists call the ‘margin 
of cultivation’” (p. 159); “it is often said that 
labor could do far more if all the workers were 
unionized ; but it is probable that they could do 
less, as there would then be no monopoly of 
labor,” (p. 300). It is doubtful whether con- 
troversial social issues should be passed upon in 
a volume of this nature. As against the plea that 
interest is awakened, it may be argued that the 
limits of the discussion, so far from inculcating 
a scientific habit of mind, militate against an 
appreciation of the complexity of the problems, 
and tend to foster the habit of loose and super- 
ficial generalization which has been the bane of 
the social sciences, 
WittiaM A, OrTON. 
Smith College. 
* * x 


LecaL Founpations oF CaPiITALisM. By John R. Com- 
mons. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1924, 


388 pp. 


In the latter part of the eighteenth century an 
industrial revolution took place in England which 
transformed the mechanism of industry and ne- 
cessitated the re-vamping of laws relating to in- 
dustry. In the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury an industrial revolution occurred in the 
United States, less obvious in its manifestations, 
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but equally significant. Whereas the introduction 
of and utilization of steam as a motive power 
throughout England was reflected at once objec- 
tively, changing the physical aspects of industry 
through the setting up of the Factory System, in 
the United States the revolution was rather sub- 
jective, revealed through a definite, deliberate, 
and thorough-going shift on the part of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in reaching 
decisions in industrial cases. 

It is of this shift of opinions and methods and 
of the results flowing directly from this shift that 
Professor Commons’ book deals. The author 
portrays very graphically his idea of the situation 
as far as industry in this country was concerned : 
Economic theory had undergone an evolution 
through the Newtonian principles of Mechanism 
and the Malthusian tenets of Scarcity into the 
Working Rules of Going Concerns; Business 
methods had taken on new forms and assumed 
proportions of unlooked for magnitude ; The Su- 
preme Court of the United States alone seemed 
untouched by the developments in its environ- 
ment. The endowment of this court through 
popular acquiescence of the authority to apply 
the “yardstick of the Constitution” to the legis- 
lative enactments of nation and state gave that 
tribunal a position of vital importance as arbiter 
in controversies dealing with the content and ap- 
plication of the working rules of business. The 
peculiar status of this body, in the words of the 
author, served to establish for it “the unique posi- 
tion of the first authoritative faculty of political 
economy in the world’s history.” But the Su- 
preme Court, possessed of such a distinctive at- 
tribute, was guided in its decisions by the pre- 
cedents and dicta of a feudalistic England of the 
seventeenth century ;—it was even unswayed by 
or oblivious to the effects of the industrial revolu- 
tion of England of the eighteenth century. It 
exhibited the persistence of obsolete textual meth- 
ods and the dominance of an archaic spirit of 
literalism. 

Article III of the Constitution makes no pro- 
vision for advisory opinions, hence the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Courts consists in applying 
the terms of that document to “transactions” con- 
summated by the parties of interest. By virtue 
of this fact these courts are committed to the 
principles of the Volitional School, which in con- 
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trast with the Mechanistic School starts “not with 
a commodity or with a feeling” but with a trans- 
action. Such transactions are human will in 
action revealed through conduct. These are the 
factors whose play and interplay are worked out 
by the author into an evolutionary and behavior- 
istic or volitional theory of value. 

The ultra-conservative position of the United 
States Supreme Court was rarely assailed in the 
adjudication of cases arising under the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution. When, how- 
ever, the Fourteenth Amendment proceeded to do 
for the states what the “Bill of Rights” had done 
for the Nation, the situation was changed. The 
Fourteenth Amendment, born in the struggle over 
the civil rights of the lately emancipated slaves, 
lived as a principle of action determining the 
course of conduct of a recently emerged, but 
assertive, industrialism. 

In 1872, in the Slaughter House Cases, the Su- 
preme Court was called upon to set forth the 
content of the concepts of “Liberty” and “Prop- 
erty” as found in the Fourteenth Amendment in 
the light of contemporaneous business realities. 
The decision was strictly in line with traditions, 
traditions of English origin, antedating the eight- 
eenth century, and discarded by English courts 
operating under the industrial influences which 
superseded the feudalistic order. Liberty was de- 
clared by the court to be primarily civil liberty 
and directly connected with status, and its con- 
tacts with business vague and unrecognized. 
Property was declared to consist solely of phys- 
ical things held exclusively for one’s own use. 

Two outstanding facts of prime importance, 
however, were revealed by this decision ; one, the 
distance separating the Federal Supreme Court 
from living touch with the changed social and 
economic conditions produced by the war, and, 
the other, the presence of an aggressive, almost 
militant minority, on the Supreme bench, intent 
upon squaring the findings of the court with cur- 
rent economic tendencies. In the year 1897, the 
minority of the Court in the Slaughter House 
cases was transmuted into a triumphant majority 
in the case of Allgeyer versus Louisiana. The 
victory was in no wise abrupt; it was progressive 
or, rather, evolutionary, through such cases as 
Munn versus Illinois and the Minnesota Rate 
Case. 








The decision in the Allgeyer case marks the 
transition in the definition of Property from 
merely physical objects to exchange value of 
every sort and kind and likewise the transition of 
the definition of Liberty from a negative concept, 
consisting in the absence of restraint, to a positive 
concept, evidenced by the presence of Powers of 
definite legal import. Henceforth the United 
States was committed to a recognition of the eco- 
nomic power of property as distinguished from 
the physical power of property exercised on be- 
half of citizens. As expressed by the author 
(pp. 164-165) “the shift in the meaning of prop- 
erty from things to the capitalization of things as 
assets and liabilities is a shift from the feudal law 
meaning of physical things, held exclusively for 
one’s own use, to the business law meaning of 
property as purchasing power, exchange value 
power of acquisition or prices available in one’s 
business.” As the Allgeyer case was the evidence 
of the changed sentiments of the Court with re- 
spect to the working content of Property and 
Liberty, so the case of Hurtado versus California, 
of date 1884, marks the great and important 
change in the definition of “due process of law.” 
The earlier expressions of the Court showed no 
variation from the time-honored English view- 
point ; it was either law of the land or a certain 
prescribed procedure. There was no differentia- 
tion to be made in its application to civil and 
criminal matters. In the Hurtado case such a 
discrimination was made in favor of the civil 
jurisdiction, when the opinion of the majority of 
the Court declared that in civil questions “due 
process” becomes “due purpose” rather than “due 
procedure” and this distinction finds place in all 
the subsequent decisions of the Court turning 
upon the significance of “due process of law.” 
In the case of Frank versus Magnum (1915) 
dissenting opinions suggest the logic and expedi- 
ency of extending the “due purpose” construction 
to the criminal branch, thus restoring the identity 
of civil and criminal jurisdiction in this particular. 

The present volume, the first of a promised 
series, is largely a treatise of Constitutional Law. 
The focus of analysis is that of an economist who 
sees Business working in and through and under 
political forms all the while modifying, overturn- 
ing, and supplanting in the exercise of its primacy 
among jural relationships. The historical back- 
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ground is admirably worked out and replete with 
valuable citations. The book commends itself 
alike to the favorable attention of the student of 
Jurisprudence, Economics, Psychology, Constitu- 
tional Law, and Sociology. The collation, classifi- 
cation, and co6rdination of materials makes this 
study of Professor Commons a unique and highly 
practical contribution to science. The author, 
however, has seen fit to characterize the work as 
“essentially theoretical.” 
Joun C. DUNNING. 
Brown University. 
* * * 
Tue Om Trusts AND ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS. By 


E. H. Davenport and Sidney Russell Cooke. New 
York: Macmillan, 1924. $2.50. 


No one needs to be told that the importance of 
oil as a factor in international affairs—not to 
speak of domestic politics—is due to a technical 
revolution. And not many need to be reminded 
of the vital part which fuel oil for the fleets, 
light spirit for aircraft, gasoline for motor trans- 
port played in the recent war and are likely to 
play in any wars of the immediate future. Nor 
has any well-informed person been able to doubt 
that this condition has conspired with the com- 
mercial duel of two great cosmopolitan trusts seri- 
ously to disturb international relations since the 
war. But there has been lacking hitherto any 
plausible, connected survey of this duel and its 
political concomitants.1_ Two young Englishmen 
have now supplied the lack in a book which is as 
welcome for its readability as for its critical 
insight. 

Two major delusions, according to Messrs. 
Davenport and Cooke, have turned a simple busi- 
ness competition for markets and sources of 
supply into a grave international problem. One 
of these was American, the other chiefly British. 
The American delusion was premised on the 
dogma of oil-exhaustion. American oil-fields 
were played out; and everybody was in a con- 
spiracy to prevent Americans from controlling any 





2The booklet by Francis Delaisi (Oil: its Influence on Politics. 
London, 1922) was a gorgeous narrative of the s les of 
Standard Oil with the sinister menace of Royal-Dutch-Shell. Its 
melodrama, however, was not able to employ complete accuracy 
as a tool. And the narrative broke off unfortunately at the San 
Remo agreement of April 24, 1920, when the international position 
of Standard Oil was a at its nadir. Davenport and 
Cooke cite no evidence for ~~ that Delaisi’s book 
was inspired by Standard Oil. But Mr. A. C. Bedford de- 
sired a k to knock his Shell rivals he could not have procured 
a better one. Delaisi is a disciple of Saint-Simon; so too are 
more masters of finance than generally realize it. 


more. Even before the war this notion had a 
bearing upon our Mexican policy. At its close 
the chorus of opinion swelled into unison on the 
theme that the peak of oil production within the 
borders of the United States had passed, and that 
American industry and American pleasure must 
look increasingly to foreign sources of supply for 
a commodity essential to them. For half a cen- 
tury the United States had supplied the bulk of 
the world’s consumption of petroleum. The 
Standard Oil combination dominating the home 
market had extended the use first of kerosene, 
then of petrol, into foreign markets, vanquishing 
all competitors in most of them. However, as it 
had never engaged largely in the actual produc- 
tion of oil at home, it had given no heed to the 
acquisition of prospective oil fields abroad. A 
rival trust, taking advantage of its negligence, had 
arisen in Holland and Great Britain, headed by 
the redoubtable Sir Henri Deterding, which was 
rapidly gaining control of undeveloped sources of 
oil supply far exceeding the American reserves. 
“Just when the point has been reached that ‘oil is 
King’,” wrote a London banker with oil shares to 
sell, “the United States finds her chief source of 
domestic supply beginning to dry up” and wher- 
ever she turns abroad “that British enterprise has 
been before her, and that the control of all the 
most promising properties is in British hands.” 


That in this process the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group had a good deal of the sort of support 
which is referred to in British blue-books as “un- 
official” no one has denied. The belief spread 
rapidly in American opinion and was voiced by 
the State Department that this support was of- 
ficial and a matter of deliberate contrivance on 
the part of the British government to work injury 
to the United States. 

Davenport and Cooke do not contend that the 
belief in foreign discrimination was wholly with- 
out foundation. But they have no difficulty in 
showing that it was greatly exaggerated. On the 
other hand they contend with much reason that 
the prospective decline of American oil produc- 
tion was wholly mythical. As a matter of fact, 
production has not yet begun to decline. In 1913 
domestic production was roughly 248 million bar- 
rels, in 1919, 377 million. In succeeding years it 
increased to 443, 472 and 551 million barrels re- 
spectively. And in each of these years it was 
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solemnly announced that the peak of production 
had been reached and that further increases in 
consumption would have to be met from foreign 
supplies. Reckoning imported oil from Mexico 
in production, and oil exported from the United 
States in consumption, the authors show that pro- 
duction has in fact been increasing more rapidly 
than consumption, which a glance at the price of 
gasoline would have assured them more quickly. 
Doubtless the production of American oil ap- 
proaches exhaustion as a limit. But until that 
limit is reached, a remote speculation, demand 
brings out the oil. Consequently the concern 
which the American oil interests have manifested 
about the disposition of foreign oil reserves has 
nothing to do with an approaching dependence of 
American industry upon foreign oil. The de- 
pendence is that of their own business organ- 
ization for the supplies with which to compete 
effectively with foreign business rivals for foreign 
markets. 

The second major delusion which the authors 
stress was the belief held with special tenacity in 
Great Britain that “oil is power.” President 
Harding is said to have declared that “of two 
countries, one with access to oil and one without, 
but equal in other respects, the one without access 
to oil is at the mercy of the other, both in a com- 
mercial and a military sense.” 

That there is some commercial sense in this if 
for “country” be substituted “business concern,” 
the authors do not convincingly dispute. The 
strategic importance of oil, however, is less sim- 
ple than strategists of the geological school make 
out. In the case of Great Britain it was a belief 
in the mystical qualities of oil-power which led 
that government to carry out Winston Churchill’s 
scheme of purchasing control of the Anglo-Per- 
sian Oil Company. There was no oil in Great 
Britain. The supplies of it were in the hands of 
two trusts. Oil was so vital that the British gov- 
ernment should have its own supplies under its 
own control if it had to prospect the four corners 
of the globe for them and involve itself in endless 
political entanglements to protect its business com- 
mitments. In fact the business enterprise in which 
the British government engaged in Persia spread 
rapidly to Mesopotamia. To date the Anglo- 
Persian has taken participations in oil companies 
in Roumania and Hungary, has oil rights to the 


whole of Macedonia, and in the form of the 
D’Arcy Exploration Company has been prospect- 
ing in Venezuela, the Argentine and elsewhere 
outside the political frontiers of the British em- 
pire. Some of this activity has had special politi- 
cal aims in view, the exploitation of strategically 
located oil ; some of it has been more purely com- 
mercial. Yet at no time has this commercial con- 
trol of oil resources been of strategic importance 
apart from British seapower. Given seapower, 
Davenport and Cooke argue in effect, the oil in 
Persia and Venezuela can be secured whether 
Great Britain owns the wells or not. Without it 
there is no way of making these remote supplies 
of oil available when they are needed. There is 
no strategic virtue in the mere ownership of wells. 

Upon these delusions of oil-power and oil-ex- 
haustion the authors place responsibility for most 
of the political consequences of the struggle for 
oil. The story is a long one and only some of its 
episodes may be referred to. It shows an Amer- 
ican Secretary of State demanding recognition of 
the open door in mandated territories upon the 
high ground of principle only to abandon it as 
the argument turns to his disadvantage to make 
a frank appeal for a share in the spoils. It shows 
the British government sacrificing the commer- 
cial interests of its oil company to bribe the 
Standard Oil ineffectually to hold its peace. It 
shows conference after conference summoned for 
European reconstruction, disrupted and thrown 
into confusion by the intermeddling of American 
“observers.” It shows proposals of Soviet recog- 
nition held up pending arrangements for Russian 
oil development which will satisfy the rival trusts 
and their satellites. It shows Belgium and France 
playing the game of Standard Oil in the confused 
period which succeeded the Genoa conference. 
It shows “open door in mandated territories” 
translated into “participation of the strongest in 
monopoly.” It shows the American government 
clamoring for such an open door in British terri- 
tories, and excluding British tankers from the 
coast-wise trade, British oil companies from the 
Philippines (until 1922) and British prospectors 
from the public lands. It damages seriously the 
illusion many Americans entertain that since 1919 
the United States has not taken part in European 
affairs, or in effect sided in its quarrels. And 
while not giving the British government a clean 
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bill of health, it reveals a quantity of ineptitude, 
inconsistency, ignorance and insincerity which 
would be surprising in a cabinet of “best minds” 
had not domestic politics previously disclosed the 
truth, From Mr. Bryan “talking just like a 
Standard Oil man” in 1913 to Mr. Fall foisting 
forged proclamations onto the British government 
so clumsily constructed that it seems impossible 
that they could have deceived a congressman, 
American public men seem to have been at the 
mercy of every piece of tittle-tattle which inter- 
ested parties could bring to their attention. The 
government has had no intelligence service ade- 
quate to evaluate at its real worth the propaganda 
which private oil interests kept in circulation to 
boom the markets or aid their commercial 
strategy. 

As Englishmen, the persuasiveness of the au- 
thors is directed chiefly at urging their govern- 
ment to surrender its share in the Anglo-Persian 
Oil company, to divest itself of business activities 
outside the area of its political control which 
have unavoidably led it into compromising diplo- 
matic positions, not to say numerous expensive 
military ventures. They would view with favor 
complete international control of the oil business, 
with the pro-rating of expenditure and profit, but 
only if the principle were applied to fields in the 
United States as well as elsewhere in the world. 
Realizing that this is not at present within the 
sphere of practical politics, they urge as alterna- 
tive the principle of the “open door” all around ; 
no discriminations; no pooling of monopolistic 
concessions; above all, no intermeddling with 
rights already acquired. 

Messrs. Davenport and Cooke see a propa- 
gandist up every oil-bearing tree. Their own 
proposals must gladden the heart of the Napo- 
leonic Sir Henri Deterding, for they would secure 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group in the enjoyment of 
the fruits of their forehandedness. Nevertheless 
they lie definitely in the direction of the disinter- 
ested conduct of public affairs. And they are in 
the direction of removing the hysteria and public 
clamor from the oil business. 

An inference which the authors do not draw 
but which lies on the very surface of the facts 
which they assemble, is the absurdity of regarding 
a cosmopolitan business enterprise as a “citizen” 
or “subject” of any particular state. Sir Henri 


Deterding, Dutch by birth, becomes naturalized 
in England and at a stroke the combination of 
which he is the master-mind becomes a British 
undertaking and claims protection from the very 
government which is competing with it for 
markets and oil-fields through the Anglo-Persian 
company. The Standard Oil, insufficiently “pro- 
tected” by American “observers,” constitutes sub- 
sidiaries in European states, which enable it to 
use the governments of those states to carry out 
its plans. An unpopular domestic trust by ag- 
gressive business adventuring abroad runs afoul 
a foreign government, turns hero for political 
purposes, and without stooping to the vulgarities 
of a Doheny or a Sinclair, rallies an overwhelm- 
ing public opinion to sustain its negotiations. 
These materials may go some day into a book on 
the incidence of the international trust upon the 
theory and substance of the modern state. 
LELAND H. JENKs. 
Amherst College. 
x eX 


THe Cominc or Coat. By Robert W. Bruere. 
York: The Association Press, 1922, 123 pp. 


New 


A very well written little book designed for 
the general reader, aimed to stimulate an attitude 
of ethical idealism and to apply specifically to the 
problems of the coal industry the social message 
of Christianity. Bruere relates the coal industry 
to the whole “drama of civilization,” beginning 
with the Carboniferous Age. He shows how it 
was the industrial revolution which made coal a 
decisive factor in man’s life, and intensified the 
acquisitive struggle while at the same time mak- 
ing that struggle less necessary. 

After describing vividly the cruel exploitation 
of labor in the British coal mines of a century 
ago, and the planless development and wasteful- 
ness of the American coal industry, he uses the 
formula “consciousness of kind” to interpret the 
organization of the exploited miners for self pro- 
tection, the organization of the operators, and the 
movement toward greater public control of the 
inidustry. 

He brings skillfully to the reader’s attention 
certain older habits of social thought which are 
being superseded by a more collectivist phil- 
osophy, such as “greed is held in check by greed,” 
“to allow mishap and disaster to have its natural 
effect as the penalty for and the cure of the evils 
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which result from negligence,” “the rights and 
interests of the laboring man will be protected 
and cared for, not by the labor agitators, but by 
the Christian men to whom God has given the 
control of the property interests of the country.” 

The newer technical advances, such as the sub- 
stitution of oil and water power ir part for coal, 
the burning of coal at the mine and the super- 
power plan, and the coal by-product industries, 
are discussed as necessary material means for 
still further “building up the good life.” His 
whole train of thought works up to a climax 
which social scientists will heartily approve: 

“. . , the Brotherhood of Man, cannot be built by 
fiat or verbal proclamation. The building of a worthy 
civilization is as definitely an engineering eriterprise as 
the building of the Panama Canal. . The theory 
of nationalization, like the theory of collective bargaining 
and the traditional theory of progress by free competi- 
tion, must each be tested, as the existing social and indus- 
trial order must be tested, in the light of painfully ascer- 
tained facts, and in terms of their effect upon the indi- 
vidual personality.” 

“As to the relative merits of the policy of natioaal 
ownership . and the policy of free competition 
and unrestrained private initiative . it is for the 
informed public ultimately to judge.” 


There is nothing in the book which will be new 
to the sociologist, but as a means of popular en- 
lightenment and for the stimulation of students 
it should prove of great value. 

It would seem that an author who projects his 
social imagination so far into the past and the 
future ought not, as Bruere does, to overlook 
the following two phases of the problem. His 
vision of the future seems to be merely that of 
a continually increasing material production, and 
that an increase of all sorts of commodities with- 
out discrimination. (1) Sooner or later, probably 
before we can have the “Kingdom of God on 
Earth,” we have got to solve the problem of con- 
trolling the increase of population itself. It 
would be a mistake to let our idealism rest wholly 
upon increasing production which may some day 
find its limit. (2) Sooner or later we shall have 
to decide whether any further increase of per 
capita consumption of material goods is worth 
while, or whether we shall not rather devote our 
increased productive power to a radical shorten- 
ing of the hours of labor, and to the encourage- 
ment of those leisure-time activities which funda- 


mentally satisfy the human spirit without laying 
upon it, as does our present day “competitive con- 
sumption,” ever heavier burdens of material cost. 

But on the other hand, Mr. Bruere might well 
claim, those questions are properly the subject of 
another book. 

A well selected bibliography is appended. 

Josep K. Totsom. 
Dartmouth College. 
* * * 


Coat’s Worst Year. By Helen S. Wright. Boston: R. 
G. Badger, 1924, 202 pp. 


This will prove a useful reference book for the 
student of the coal problem who wants a con- 
veniently assembled record of events and official 
statements in the industry in the United States 
from the beginning of the strike in April, 1922, 
until about May 1, 1923. The author makes her 
chief contribution in her following up with thor- 
oughness the development of definite situations, 
such as the Herrin massacre and riot trials, the 
reaction of New England to. the coal shortage, 
and the conflict between the local and national 
interest concerning the shipments of coal through 
northern New York into Canada. The teacher 
or writer who wants illustrative material in the 
field of general labor problems, economics, or 
sociology, will find here concise summaries of 
events for which he might have to spend hours 
searching through newspaper files, and which are 
not given in sufficient detail for his purposes by 
the regular yearbooks. 

The book consists largely of quotations from 
current periodical literature and of digests of pub- 
lished statements. Fair space and impartial treat- 
ment is given to both operators and mine work- 
ers. There is no attempt at any original analysis 
of the problem, and the author’s attitude as far as 
revealed is mainly one of deploring the inefficiency 
of the industry and of urging in a general way 
vigorous measures for controlling it in the inter- 
est of the public. 

In style the book is somewhat choppy and 
gives the impression of being hastily thrown to- 
gether, perhaps a necessary defect of this kind of 
work. A few facts and statistics concerning the 
historical and economic background of the coal 
industry are thrown in for the reader’s con- 
venience, largely in the first chapter, but these 
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seem to be selected and organized in hasty jour- 
nalistic fashion, and such economic analysis and 
generalization as occurs is superficial. 
Joszeru K. Totsom. 
Dartmouth College. 


** * 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL PoutctEs, with special refer- 
ence to the United States. A text-book. By George 
Mygatt Fisk (deceased) and Paul Skeels Peirce. New 
York: the Macmillan Company, 1923, xii, 322 pp. 


This is a much revised and up-to-date edition 
of Professor Fisk’s “International Commercial 
Policies” written in 1907. It is a scholarly, sys- 
tematic treatment, probably the best available in 
English within its particular scope, on the meth- 
ods of political control of international trade. A 
well organized bibliography and set of problems 
for each chapter, and a general bibliography and 
16 page index at the end, greatly add to its use- 
fulness. Great care has been exercised in the 
selection of material and in securing criticism 
from others. It does not, like Culbertson’s “Com- 
mercial Policy in War Time and After,” attempt 
to present an interpretation of the phenomena of 
policy and a program for the future, and it does 
not advocate or condemn anything. It does not 
describe any of the private business machinery of 
international trade, and devotes just one chapter 
to “quasi-public and private trade promoting in- 


stitutions.” But within its own field it is com- 
prehensive, at the same time avoiding detail. 

Mercantilism, free trade, and protection are 
discussed in connection with their historical de- 
velopment, and the economic theories on which 
they were based are merely stated. About half 
the book is given to description of the different 
kinds of tariffs, commercial treaties, and other 
methods of trade control, and their administra- 
tion. Three chapters are given to the govern- 
mental promotion of export trade and two to the 
promotion and politics of navigation. 

The weaknesses of this book are mainly the 
weaknesses of the whole field of literature which 
it represents. There is a great need for the treat- 
ment of commercial policy in intimate connection 
with the fundamental economic conditions on 
which it is based. This should include the out- 
standing facts of economic geography; some 
simplified, well chosen quantitative data on inter- 
national trade, which are perhaps best presented 
through maps and charts; and furthermore a 
description of the political alignment of the major 
economic interests in the various nations. We 
need an explanation of the “why” of commercial 
policies, not however in terms of general eco- 
nomic theory, but in terms of geographic, com- 
modity, and social facts. 

Joseru K. Totsom. 

Dartmouth College. 


BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF HUMAN PROBLEMS 
F. H. HankINs 


Wuat Is Man? By J. Arthur Thomas, New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924, x, 331 pp. 


COMPLETE natural history of man, 
A reaching all the way from his zoological 

pedigree to questions of race mixture and 
problems of progress. It is written in that limpid, 
entertaining style for which Professor Thomson 
has become justly famous. While extremely 
simple in form it is scientific in tone and content, 
though in no way can it be considered a contri- 
bution to knowledge or understanding. It is too 
comprehensive and too general to contribute any 
matter or points of view of special interest or 
value, although there are occasional suggestions 


of points of view which it would be interesting 
and valuable to have treated in further detail. It 
is a work which should be of great usefulness in 
connection with introductory courses in sociology, 
because of its readability and interest and its 
logical arrangement. 

Following the chapter on “Man’s Pedigree” 
come in succession: “Primitive Man”; “Evolu- 
tion of Man’s Mind” ; “Man as a Social Person” ; 
“Behavior and Conduct”; “Variability and In- 
ertia”; “Sifting and Winnowing”; “Contact of 
Races”; “Disharmonies and Diseases”; and 
“What Is Man Not?” 

Among interesting points of view is the dis- 
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cussion of the significance of infant helplessness ; 
arborial descent; the origin of marriage; the 
evolution of mental capacities ; a compromise view 
of instinct; the conflict between cultural advance 
and the preservation of racial soundness ; and the 
possibilities of human progress. 

xk x 


Everypay Brotocy. By J. Arthur Thomson. New 
York: George H. Doran Company, 1924, 262 pp. $1.25. 


This is one of the volumes in a new series be- 
ing issued by Doran in the Modern Readers’ 
Bookshelf, a series designed to carry out the pur- 
poses set forth by James Harvey Robinson in his 
“Humanizing of Knowledge.” Robinson had 
said: “Of all human ambitions an open mind 
eagerly expectant of new discoveries and ready 
to remold convictions in the light of added knowl- 
edge and dispelled ignorances and misapprehen- 
sions, is the noblest, the rarest and the most diffi- 
cult to achieve.” This work pretends to no new 
discoveries; it is not comprehensive. It is “an 
unconventional introduction to biological ways of 
thinking.” It sticks close to everyday experience, 
is full of human interest, and imbued with the 
spirit of both scientific inquiry and a ripened 
philosophy of living. It is a book for the edu- 
cated layman, rather than for the class room, but 
one must say this primarily because our pedantry 
and our strenuous efforts to divide the domain of 
knowledge into narrow special preserves is forc- 
ing us to make our students into ignorant special- 
ists rather than to acquaint them with the knowl- 
edge most worth while for sane living. There 
will be few, even among students of biology, who 
will not find this book worth reading. 

* * * 
Evucenigue Et Secection. By E. Apert, L. Cuénot, Le 

Major Darwin, F. Houssay, L. March, G. Papillaut, 


Ed. Perrier, Charles Richet, and G. Schreiber. Paris: 
Félix Alcan, 1922, 248 pp. 15 fr. 


This is a collection of essays growing out of 
discussion at l’Ecole des Hautes-Etudes Sociales 
in 1920-1921. They reveal the concern of French 
scientists over the havoc wrought by the war in 
the population basis of national life, and the state 
of scientific thought on questions of human hered- 
ity. On the whole one gathers the impression that 
the primary object was not to present a realistic 
story of after-war conditions but to reassure the 


nation by a process of rationalization that all’s 
well, or at least nearly so. There is in most of the 
essays an overt or tacit recognition of the inherit- 
ance of acquired characters, so that the emphasis 
is on the improvement of environmental condi- 
tions rather than on questions of eugenic selection. 
Perrier, Houssay and March align themselves 
definitely with the Lamarckians, while Richet, 
Apert and Scheiber confuse the effects of bodily 
hygiene, sanitary science, and social prophylaxis 
with the operations of heredity. There is through- 
out a marked tendency to minimize the effects of 
the war in killing the young vigorous males and 
leaving the older and defective at home to repro- 
duce. There is a noticeable emphasis on the 
necessity of increasing the birth-rate (regardless 
of quality) and favor for the numerous measures, 
actual and proposed, for inducing the population 
to multiply. 

There are, of course, exceptions, as when 
Richet makes a vigorous attack on the assumption 
that military rejects are fit to father the race. To 
the objection that legal prohibition of the mar- 
riage of defectives will increase the number of 
“free unions,” he replies that control will always 
be limited to what is feasible, that such unions 
must always remain beyond control. He regrets 
that the heroic measure of sterilization cannot be 
resorted to. He would prohibit the marriage of 
idiots, insane, criminal and the weak, and would 
seek to restore a measure of sexual selection in 
mating by emphasis on attraction rather than 
cupidity. Papillaut also shows little sympathy 
with any maudlin sentimentality and emphasizes 
the role of hereditary factors. 

By all odds the best essay is that by Cuénot 
on “Génétique et Adaptation.” This is a thorough 
and penetrating discussion of the deeply philoso- 
phical question as to how adaptations are brought 
about. It involves a full discussion of the inheri- 
tance of acquired characters, in which the author 
rejects all evidence as to the inheritance of muti- 
lations, doubts the validity of Kammerer’s claims, 
is sceptical of the recent results obtained by 
Smith and Guy, inclines to the acceptance of in- 
heritable effects of climatic factors, and points 
out that selection seems to play a larger role in 
producing adaptations than much recent theory 
would admit. While rejecting any suggestion o: 
vitalism or entelechy, he suggests that there is in 
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the play of organic forces some factor not yet 
isolated which will help to make clearer how 
nature produces the extraordinary structures 
whereby organic life is adapted to environing 
conditions. 

Taken as a whole this volume is not particularly 
creditable to French science. There is nowhere 
any indication of familiarity with those numer- 
ous statistical studies which have derived from 
Galton; there is no evidence of familiarity with 
those numerous recent studies in the mechanism 
of heredity as illustrated by the work of Morgan 
and others in this country. The work deeply 
reflects French conditions in its emphasis on a 
higher birth rate, in its failure anywhere to point 
to the dysgenic selection of war, and in its gen- 
eral reliance on hygienic measures to improve 
racial quality. 

* * * 
HisTorrE DES DocTRINES DE LA PopuLaTion. By René 


Gonnard. Paris: Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 352 
pp. 15 fr. 


A comprehensive survey of ideas about popu- 
lation. One-fourth of the book is devoted to the 
ancient and mediaeval writers, nearly one-half to 
those of the Mercantilist and Physiocratic peri- 
ods, and the remainder to Malthus and recent 
writers, especially French. Though sketchy it is 
a work of considerable value. 

* * * 


MATHEMATISCHE BEVOLKERUNGSTHEORIE AUF GRUND VON 
G. H. Kyisss’ “THe MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
PoputaTion.” By Dr. E. Czuber. Leipzig: Verlag 
von B, G. Teubner, 1923, xxvi, 357 pp. Paper cover, 
M8.40; cloth, M10.60. 


A work of first-rate importance in the treat- 
ment of population in its dynamic aspects by 
advanced mathematical and statistical methods. 

‘ee 


YourH AND THE Race. By Sir James Marchant 
(Editor). New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1923, xx, 378 pp. $6.00. 

THe Ciarms or THE Cominc GENERATION. By Sir 
James Marchant (Editor). New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1923, 175 pp. $2.50. 


The first of these volumes is the Fourth Report 
of the National Birth-Rate Commission 1920- 
1923; it deals with the specific topic of what and 
when sex instruction should be given to young 


people. Its subtitle is: “The development and 
education of young citizens for worthy parent- 
hood”; and this very well expresses the aims of 
the second of the above works. The Commission 
which has carried on its work under the direction 
of the National Council of Public Morals has 
published two works already well-known in this 
country, “The Declining Birth-Rate” and “Prob- 
lems of Population and Parenthood.” A third 
comprised “The Report of the Cinema Commis- 
sion.” This fourth report, which includes the 
original evidence, limits itself specifically to the 
question relating to sex education. There are 
still to come volumes dealing with the Sociolog- 
ical, Physiological, Religious, Statistical and In- 
ternational aspects of birth-rates, parenthood, 
motherhood, etc. The smaller volume is the out- 
come of a special conference under different 
auspices and includes essays by Dean Inge, Sir, 
Arthur Newsholme, Sir Frederick Mott, J. Ar- 
thur Thomson, Sir James Yoxall, Dr. Mary 
Scharlieb, and others. These volumes and these 
commissions and related works and activities, 
such as the National Council for the Promotion 
of Race Renewal and the Eugenics Education 
Society, indicate that the English public is aware 
of the tremendous importance of preserving and 
even improving the quality of the race. 

The Commission takes a cautious and re- 
strained position. It believes sex instruction 
should not be forced, should come simply and 
naturally in answer to questions or curiosity. It 
should not be exploited or unduly magnified and 
should not be separated from moral instruction 
in general. Emphasis should be on the achieve- 
ment of a healthy and happy marriage rather 
than on the dangers of illicit intercourse. Recog- 
nizing that knowledge in itself is not a complete 
safeguard of virtue the Commission emphasizes 
the desirability of giving sex instruction under 
conditions which elicit sympathetic understand- 
ing between listener and instructor. The content 
of the school curriculum is surveyed and plans 
for carrying out the general responsibility of the 
community for the adolescent are presente‘. 

Among the essays in the second volume may 
be mentioned especially “The Value of Mental 
Hygiene,” by Sir Frederick Mott; “The Sex- 
Instruction of the Young,” by Sir Arthur News- 
holme; and “The Moral Training of Moderr 
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Girls,” by Dr. Mary Scharlieb. Throughout the 
volume the tone is elevated but free from cant 
and sterile moralizing. There is recognition of 
a new social order in which the mores of a pass- 
ing age do not fit. As Dr. Scharlieb says, the 
modern girl has set herself toward “a more com- 
plete realization of self, a greater determination 
to self-government, and to the achievement of 
economic and social independence” (p. 190). We 
no longer believe that “ignorance is innocence.” 
There is a belief that life can be fuller and freer 
and at the same time richer. But there is also 
evidence that many think of freedom in terms 
of the rutting stag and would degrade love to 
mere animality. These volumes seem to agree 
that the psycho-analytic literature has grossly 
exaggerated the evils of restraint and repression ; 
they emphasize rather the psychic values which 
can only be won by those who learn the power 
of self-control and the degradation and weak- 
ness which result from an easy self-indulgence. 
But the old taboos are gone. It may take a gen- 
eration of experimentation to find new modes of 
adjustment whcih shall secure-at once sex free- 
dom for women, the reproduction of the race, 
the rearing of children under wholesome con- 
ditions, the elimination of venereal disease, and 
the wider realization of the psychic satisfactions 
of a sane and life-renewing marital relationship 
for both sexes. There will be many tragedies; 
but these we have always had. Such volumes as 
those under review serve a useful purpose in 
bringing out into fuller public discussion sub- 
jects too long tabooed in England and America. 
But one leaves them with the feeling that they 
are too general and too little specific, too little 
charged with the illuminating realism of science. 

* * * 

THE MECHANISM AND PuHysioLocy or Sex DETERMIN- 

ATion. By Richard Goldschmidt, trans. by Wm. J. 


Dakin. New York: George H. Doran Company, 1923, 
viii, 259 pp., 113 illustrations. $6.00 


A welcome summary of many recent investi- 
gations into the nature of sex and sex differences. 
While a necessity for the biologist, it is written 
in a style and so clearly illustrated that it will 
prove of the greatest interest to those students 
of the social sciences who wish to inform them- 
selves as to the present state of expert biological 
knowledge on so important a subject. Whole 


generations of American students were brought 
up on the obsolete theories presented by the late 
Lester F. Ward in the fourteenth chapter of his 
“Pure Sociology.” Those theories were effec- 
tively demolished and the modern views sum- 
marized in a doctor’s thesis, “The New Biology 
and the Sex Problems in Society” by M. M. 
Knight and published in a volume entitled “Taboo 
and Genetics” (1920). Knight’s thesis was based 
largely on the work of Goldschmidt and it is of 
great interest to note that the view he presented 
needs no modification in the light of this trans- 
lation. It is of interest also to note that Gold- 
schmidt’s summary of recent experimental evi- 
dence draws upon the same sources as did the 
thesis, namely, Goodale, Morgan, Loeb, Lillie, 
Neugebauer and Riddle. Goldschmidt, however, 
makes no reference to the earlier work of Otto 
Weiniger (1901) nor to the contemporary work 
of Blair Bell (1916), both of which had been 
drawn upon by Knight. 

But this work is written strictly from the 
standpoint of the geneticist who has an interest 
also in endocrinology. In the first place, sex is 
treated as a Mendelian trait, maleness or female- 
ness being either dominant and present or reces- 
sive and non-apparent. Experimental evidence 
has established that one parental sex is heterozy- 
gous for the sex determining factor and the other 
homozygous. The heterozygous sex produces two 
kinds of gametes, usually one with an odd and 
the other with an even number of chromosomes. 
These gametes are sex determining. For the 
Insecta the sex thus fixed in the zygote is defi- 
nitely and irrevocably fixed and cannot be altered 
by the removal of the gonads or by the implanting 
of the sex cells of the opposite sex. But for 
some invertebrates and all birds and mammals 
the development of the secondary sex traits is 
profoundly affected by the hormonic secretions of 
one or more ductless glands. These secretions 
are essential to the development of these traits 
and, therefore, an alteration in the glands alters 
the traits. 

These principles give rise to the concept “in- 
tersexuality” and to the explanation of such 
abnormalities as cock-feathered female birds, 
free-martin cattle, hermaphrodites, gynandro- 
morphs and all other forms of mixed-sex and . 
inter-sex types. The intersex is an individual 
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which has developed as one sex up to a certain 
point from which the development continues in 
terms of the other sex. It does not, therefore, 
reflect an intermediate stage between the sexes 
so much as it represents male traits in some parts 
of the soma and female traits in other parts. 
There are many examples, notably among the 
insects, of zygotic or genetic intersexuality which 
may be explained by a lack of balance or normal 
harmony between the factors for maleness and 
femaleness in the zygote. This results in a dis- 
turbance of the normal valency and rapidity of 
development of the endocrine factors which affect 
the development of the traits distinctive of the 
sexes. Then there is the strictly hormonic inter- 
sexuality of the alteration of the sex balance by 
castration or by the transplantation of sex glands. 
Other forms of intersexuality are of little socio- 
logical interest. 

On this basis the author studies hermaphrodit- 
ism, parthenogenesis and sex, the numerical ratio 
of thé sexes, and sex determination in man. 
Some of the conclusions of the last section are of 
interest. It seems probable, though not certain, 
that there are two sorts of sperms in man with 
forty-seven and forty-eight chromosomes respec- 
tively. The older work on this subject had indi- 
cated a diploid number of twenty-four chromo- 
somes; Guyer (1910 and 1916) found only 
twenty-two; Winiwarter (1912) found forty- 
seven, which in the maturation division formed 
two kinds of sperms with twenty-three and 
twenty-four chromosomes. He found forty- 
eight to be characteristic of the female and forty- 
seven of the male. The manner of inheritance of 
sex-linked characters is explained, even that of 
haemophilia which is inherited only through ap- 
parently healthy females but appears in males 
only. Pseudohermaphroditism is a form of zy- 
gotic intersexuality, which implies intersexual 
hormonic activity because “the internal secretion 
of the sex gland is interpolated as the intermedi- 
ary between the sex factors and the definitive 
differentiation” (p. 249). One of the most inter- 
esting observations is that homosexuality may be 
viewed as a form of intersexuality which may be 
corrected by the transplantation of normal glands. 
The author finds no safe answer to the question 
why the human sex ratio differs from the normal 
of 1:1. 


Hereafter thoes who discuss sex differences and 
the question of superiority and inferiority must 
take full account of the concept of sex as funda- 
mentally a matter of endocrine balance and give 
full weight to the evidence of inter-sexual 
gradations. 

x * * 

Epucation or Girtep CuiipreN. By Lulu M. Stedman. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson : Worl Book Company, 1924, viii, 
192 pp. $1.80, . 

One of the Measurement and Adjustment 
Series edited by Lewis M. Terman. It is an 
effort to find out something more about gifted 
children by means of case studies of sixteen re- 
markable children and to determine the results of 
various experiments during five years in giving 
them full opportunity for the development of 
their gifts. It should be the forerunner of many 
similar studies, for it is gradually dawning on the 
educational world that it is not possible by edu- 
cation to create talent, that intellectual superior- 
ity is a matter of natural inheritance. Moreover, 
as Professor Terman points out, the gifted child 
is no longer looked upon as a pathological mons- 
trosity, as a pitiable abnormality, to be safe- 
guarded from stimulation. He is seen to have, 
as a rule, both physical and mental superiority 
and to carry this superiority with him into ma- 
turity. Our sentimental attachment to the idea 
of innate equality has prevented us from realizing 
that these gifted children are the sole sources of 
our geniuses and that one of them is worth to the 
advancement of our culture many thousands of 
mediocrities. 

In most cases gifted children are found to have 
the same traits as ordinary children only in higher 
development. Some of them have specialized tal- 
ents; some have a pronounced aversion to phys- 
ical activities and learn manual things only under 
mild compulsion ; some seem unsociable or highly 
individualized. As a rule they have superior 
health, are exceedingly studious, and show a 
superior development of critical ability. The 
fundamental principle of pedagogy here adopted 
is not to push the gifted child through the grades 
as fast as possible but to provide an “opportunity 
room” in which supplementary activities can be 
carried on. In other words, the curriculum can 
be broadened and enriched at every stage. A 
list of nineteen ways in which this can be done 
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is given. Thus we have a new type of “special 
class”; not the defective but the superior. The 
author suggests the necessity of efforts to corre- 
late the work of such classes with the high school 
and the college. 

To the reviewer the problems and possibilities 
envisaged in Miss Stedman’s book seem almost 
epoch making. Superior children carry such 
immense potentialities for the rate of social ad- 
vance and the character of social achievements 
that society can afford every necessary expense 
to cultivate and give free reign to their powers. 
Their very superiority has been a source of their 
disapproval in a naively democratic community. 
Of course, it is easy to exaggerate the possibilities 
in this line for we do not yet know how much 
formal education can contribute to adult superior- 
ity. But even if its benefits be mostly negative, 
in preventing wasted years or warped purposes, 
the development of the educational technique of 
giving superior children the full advantage of 
their superiority will represent a triumph of sci- 
ence over sentiment. 

* * * 
DAEDALUS, OR SCIENCE AND THE Future. By J. B. S. 

Haldane. 


IcARUS, OR THE Future oF Scrence. By Bertrand Rus- 
sell. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1924, 
93 and 64 pp. $1.00 each. 


These are both extremely interesting little 
books. Professor Haldane combines with a re- 
markable imagination and gift for brilliant ex- 
pression a sparkling wit. Russell, in this volume, 
is typically himself in that he engages in mild 
Utopianism and paradoxical speculations. Both 
volumes need to be read to be fully appreciated. 

When Haldane sets forth the possibility that 
through synthetic chemistry many fundamental 
foods may be made as cheap as sawdust, the 
dependence on the farmer eliminated, the whole 
nation urbanized and the race reproduced by 
means of artificial fertilization of ova developed 
in vitro he reminds one of Jules Verne at his best. 
His work may be taken more as an imaginative 
dream of what a super-science may accomplish 
rather than what it seems likely, in view of im- 
mediate prospects, to accomplish. And yet it is 
impossible to deny that all of his dream or the 
equal of it may some.day come true. 





Russell’s work is less interesting but not less 
valuable. In his presentation of the dangers of 
the growth of science he says much less than 
many others have said. In characteristic vein he 
points to industrialism as the cause of war, but 
fails to point out that international capitalism 
may well become the chief safeguard against war 
among western nations in the future. He empha- 
sizes the danger of over-centralization and con- 
trol in modern industry and politics, but fails to 
note that social integration with consequent cen- 
tralization of control is an inevitable accompani- 
ment of advanced civilization. Even when he 
points out that the fundamental dilemma of every 
scheme of social reconstruction is the conflict be- 
tween selfishness and altruism he restates an an- 
cient theme. His manner of putting it is quaint: 
“Only kindliness can save the world, and even if 
we knew how to produce kindliness (which we 
do not), we should not do so unless we were 
already kindly” (p. 62). This harmonizes with 
his view that world stability can only be achieved 
by force, which at first will be cruel and despotic, 
a view which does not reflect even a jot of the 
pacifist who made Bertrand Russell a world fig- 
ure in war time. Nor does it set well with his 
concluding remarks that probably the only hope 
for the preservation of civilization from the mobs 
which science is raising up through the easy 
gratification of passions is in the establishment of 
a world dominion by the United States. But on 
second thought “the collapse of our civilization 
would be preferable to this alternative.” In read- 
ing Russell one must remember that he is merely 
playing a little game with his mind; he is too 
sophisticated, if not too cynical, to take himself 
seriously and one should read him for entertain- 
ment and mental exhileration, but not for system- 
atic or constructive thought. 


* * x 


BEHIND AND Berore, Two Essays on the Relation of 
History, Politics and Eugenist Warnings. W. E. Heit- 
land. Cambridge: University Press, 1924, xv, 166 pp. 


This book includes two very thoughtful essays 
and several appendices by a man who is seriously 
concerned over the questions why popular gov- 
ernment is so inefficient and whether there are 
any means whereby it can be made more efficient. 
In the course of his discussion he ranges over a 
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very wide field of political and historical fact, 
and broaches numerous theoretical problems in 
the field of anthropo-biology, politics, social psy- 
chology and ethics. He posits the fundamental 
and permanent importance of personalities in the 
determination and application of political policy. 
He likewise posits the general stupidity and easy 
deception of the mass of any population. He sees 
the need of education, but doubts whether demo- 
cratic training will develop the popular wisdom 
essential for great national crises. Under the in- 
fluence of democracy he sees the inevitable en- 
croachment of the popular will upon the inde- 
pendence and judgment of experts in the govern- 
ment service. While recognizing that vox populi 
has not only a large value but also a certain inevi- 
table finality in modern states, he doubts whether 
any state has ever been governed by an actual 
majority. Considering then that leaders are 
supremely important and that wise leaders are 
few he believes the greatest immediate problems 
of practical politics two-fold: (1) The devising 
of effective means for training leaders; (2) the 
cultivation of a popular tradition of toleration, 
non-partisanship and recognition of the necessity 
of leaving to experts matters concerning which 
only experts are entitled to respectable opinion. 

It will be recognized that this is a very large 
order. Moreover, the reader of this volume will 
search in vain for anything new in answer to the 
inevitable questions as to how the leaders are to 
be chosen in the first place, and how, in the second 
place, people who avowedly move in the realm of 
tradition and emotion are to be induced to follow 
the judgment of the so-called experts on questions 
of broad public policy. Theoretically, the author 
is right in holding that a careful study of history 
ought to show that certain political policies have 
produced certain effects in the development of 
national life. But it is even more apparent that 
the actual determination of what policies have 
produced what effects is still primarily a matter 
of private opinion and personal predilection. Stu- 
dents of political and social evolution approach 
their study with numerous assumptions regard- 
ing fundamental causal relationships for the oper- 
ation of which evidence is readily discovered. 
The actual processes of cultural evolution are so 
extremely complex that it is possible for a mere 


tyro to cite concrete proof of the soundness of 
whatever theory appeals to his emotions and 
imagination as sound. 

In the second essay the author considers the 
relation of heredity and eugenic considerations to 
questions of class stratification and democratic 
ideals. He stresses vigorously the fallacy of 
equality ; points to the progressive elimination of 
the middle class (a result which has been almost 
wholly accomplished in Russia and Germany, and 
in all probability has proceeded very far in Eng- 
land) ; emphasizes the tendency of the successful 
classes to breed out through small families; and 
points out that in a democratic society there is a 
constant rising and sinking of individuals from 
one class to another. He shares the pessimistic 
views of the biological student of modern society 
as to the general trend of democratic institutions, 
but thinks that if vigorous thought is given to the 
matter it is not too late to mend. He makes the 
interesting but apparently wholly impractical sug- 
gestion for “associational emigration,” that is, 
organized emigration from English towns and 
cities under a scheme whereby the public authori- 
ties assume the original cost both of transporta- 
tion and of the purchase of lands for settlement 
in the Colonies. Britain would gladly export a 
horde of low-grade types, but the Colonies will 
not receive them. He concludes that the main 
hope for the preservation of civilization is in the 
operation of religious motivation in public affairs. 
He doubts the possibility of influencing the mass 
by rationalistic methods and finds in some sort of 
“religious motive” the main driving power for 
social advance, 

To the reader who approaches the study of 
social evolution with a strong predilection in 
favor of positivistic assumptions this eonclusion 
will seem like a counsel of despair. It is no doubt 
true that the mass of any large modern demo- 
cratic nation cannot be greatly influenced by 
purely rationalistic appeals. Men in the mass 
must always be moved by their emotions. But 
it still remains as true as any one ever conceived 
it to be that only the light of reason can serve as 
a guide in the direction of emotional forces. 
After all, a very excellent type of Utopia is that 
envisaged by Aldous Huxley in his “Chrome Yel- 
low” in which he pictures, after the manner of 
Plato, a group of superior social scientists deter- 
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mining what should be done in the light of scien- 
tific learning and analysis, below whom, in the 
Tripartite classification, come a large body of 
popularisers and promulgators who connect these 
policies with popular tradition and emotion. In 
this way the mass of people, still thinking of 
themselves as the real sovereigns but actually 
manipulated from above, are lead to pronounce 


‘ as their own the wisdom arrived at by cold scien- 


tific analysis. On the whole Mr. Heitland has 
written an interesting and worth while book even 
thought it fails to make any definite contribution 
to either viewpoint or technique in consideration 
of the problems now confronting civilization. 
Moreover, sociologists will be interested in vari- 
ous of the appendices, especially those dealing 
with Benjamin Kidd, Lothrop Stoddard and 
Madison Grant. 
xk * 


ProtopLasmMic Action AND Nervous Action. By Ralph 
S. Lillie. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1923, 
xii, 417 pp. $3.00. 


Since Benjamin Moore set forth in his “Origin 
of Life” in The Home University Library the 
state of research as to the chemical basis of life 
there has been notable progress in this field. There 
is the work of Loeb, Jennings and others on the 
physical basis of life and heredity, the remark- 
able results of Barrows and Carrel in cultivating 
living tissues in vitro, almost the whole of the 
developments in endocrinology, and the more 
esoteric but even more fundamental researches 
into the physical and chemical nature of proto- 
plasmic structure, stimulation and response. Pro- 
fessor Lillie may well lay claim to eminence in 
the latter field and in this volume of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Science Series presents the pres- 
ent state of knowledge in terms which the sociolo- 
gist will often find difficult in spite of the claim 
for popularity of treatment. The author dis- 
claims any intention of inquiring into the origin 
of life, but obviously the discovery of how sub- 
stances can be so combined in a physico-chemical 
sense as to exhibit the phenomena of metabolism, 
growth, reproduction and integrated activities 
must throw much light on the more philosophical 
question. The earlier chapters, “General Char- 
acteristics of Living Matter,” “The Cellular 
Organization of Living Matter,’ and “General 
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Characters of Living Organisms” will appeal to 
sociologists who are interested in the relation of 
living substance to the broad evolutionary view 
of things in general. Some may be moved to 
read farther into the chemical and electrical 
accompaniments of living phenomena. 


* * * 


Tue SwepisH Nation 1n Worp ANp Picture. By H. 
Lundborg and J. Runnstrom. Stockholm: Hasse W. 
Tullberg Company, 1921, 128 pp. and xx plates, medium 
quarto. 


This is a jubilee volume prepared under the 
direction of the Swedish Society for Race-Hy- 
giene, beautifully printed in English, with excel- 
lent photographs of 32 leading scientists, authors 
and statesmen, and plates representing every racial 
type in the country. The essays are mostly by 
leading anthropologists and biologists and deal 
primarily with Swedish racial history and present 
eugenic investigations and problems. 


* * * 


An AwNNoTAtep BrstiocRAPHY DEALING WITH THE 
CLASSIFICATION AND INSTRUCTION oF PuPits To Pro- 
vibe FOR INpIvinpvAL Dirrerences. By Charles W. 
Odell. Urbana: The University of Illinois. 1923. 50 
pp. 50 cents. 


This is the sixteenth bulletin issued by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research of the College of 
Education of the University of Illinois. It con- 
tains a list of 346 titles with brief characterization 
of each. 

* * * 


OF ETHNOLOGICAL INTEREST 


Race PropteMs IN THE New Arrica. By Rev. W. C. 
Willoughby, F. R. A. I, F. R. G. S. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1923, 296 pp. $4.50. 


HIS IS ONE of many books recently pub- 
lished in England dealing with new addi- 
tions to the Empire. The object of this 

one is to increase the efficiency of the chutch and 
its missionaries in saving a part of Bantu Africa 
for British Imperialism and its herald and apolo- 
gist, Christianity. It is expected to serve “trad- 
ers, miners, planters, doctors, missionaries and 
government officials’ who are preparing for an 
African career. In view of the havoc recently 
wrought by certain features of European culture 
one might be pardoned a certain scepticism as to 
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the advisability of replacing African by European 
civilization. But that would doubtless be a purely 
moralizing attitude and hence lacking in historical 
realism. Africa will be Europeanized, after a 
fashion, and the queries which the sociologist 
should raise are not, “Is that right” or “Is it 
morally justifiable,” but rather, “Why is it tak- 
ing place” and “How is it being accomplished and 
with what effects.” 

This entire volume will interest the sociologist. 
After a short chapter giving a questionable classi- 
fication of African “races,” there is in Part II 
“A Study of Bantu Life and Thought” in which 
are treated their magic, religion, law and politics, 
family and education. The author’s prolonged 
residence among the Bantu and his scholarly ori- 
entation give to his descriptions qualities of 
authenticity and authoritativeness not encount- 
ered in books of travel and only recently found in 
books of this nature. It is, in fact, one of the 
signs of the times that the missionaries tend to 
lose their dogmatism and begin to realize the sig- 
nificance and value of “primitive” religions and 
moral ideas and codes. 

Somewhat more than half of the book is de- 
voted to “The Europeanization of Bantu Africa.” 
The last and longest chapter deals with “The 
Task of the Church” in a practical matter-of-fact 
manner. Between the lines one learns that there 
is a great deal of sectarian rivalry, petty jealousy, 
and proselytizing in the service of the Lord, and 
that the cultivation in the African mind of that 
state of religious frenzy known in orthodox Chris- 
tian circles as “a conviction of sin” is a rare and 
fleeting phenomenon. Apparently these Bantu 
are much like white folks in that they find it 
easier to imitate the external formalities of Chris- 
tianity than to live its professed realities. 


The next longest chapter deals with “Native 
Labour” in which the doctrine of “White brain 
and Black brawn” is set forth as logically inevi- 
table. “The prosperity of every British territory 
in Africa depends on the same factors. For not 
only do all the mines, railways, irrigation works 
and farms of these countries owe their existence 
to the codperation of African muscles and Euro- 
pean minds, but crowds of Europeans earn their 
living from Natives and from those who earn 
theirs from Natives. Compound managers, over- 
seers, labour agents, interpreters, policemen, pos- 


tal and railway men, government officials, doctors, 
schoolmasters, dealers in cattie, corn, skins, ivory 
and horns, up-country traders in European goods, 
shippers, bankers, shareholders who never see the 
workers by whom they live, and even mission- 
aries—how many of these would be left in Africa 
if the Native foundation were withdrawn from 
our economic structure! And yet Whites make 
little effort to secure the welfare and content- 
ment of Blacks” (p. 188). The author finds the 
question of Native labour truly a tragic one. The 
White man’s aim is: “Teach the nigger to 
work”; but the Black man “is loath to leave free- 
dom, home, lands and cattle for the sake of the 
slender rewards of the White man’s service” (p. 
189). But the White man must and will be ser- 
ved,—hence labor recruiting, labor agents, forced 
labor, and even a wide demand that the govern- 
ment make itself responsible for maintaining the 
labor supply. That is one problem which has 
been solved variously and usually crudely. 

An even greater problem is how to make the 
Bantu industrious. On this the author says some 
very wise things. Far from being innately indol- 
ent the Bantu will walk a hundred miles to visit 
a friend or to exhibit a particularly choice product 
of his industry. But his tradition holds that the 
accumulation of wealth is a sore temptation to 
tribal enemies and leads to war and death. The 
Bantu may, therefore, be expected to become 
more industrious as the significance of peace and 
security penetrates his mores and as his wants 
expand under the seductive influence of Levan- 
tine traders and European customs. But it will 
be necessary to overcome the strenuous opposition 
of white craftsmen to the instruction of natives 
in skilled trades. And this is only one aspect of 
whai the author calls the “Colour Bar” and which 
he treats in an interesting chapter (pp. 222-249), 
in which missionary and Christian zeal occasion- 
ally obtrudes itself into the otherwise illuminat- 
ing discussion. 

Those parts of this book dealing with primitive 
law and custom should form excellent reference 
and source reading for classes in social evolution ; 
and much of the remainder should prove useful 
to students of imperialism, of the relations of 
advanced to backward peoples, or of the Negro 
and his future. 


F. H. HanxIns. 
Smith College. 
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Tue Report or THE MACKIE ETHNOLOGICAL EXPEDITION 
to Centrat Arrica. By John Roscoe, M.A. Part I, 
The Bakitara or Banyoro, pp. 370; Part II, The Ban- 
yankole, pp. 176; Part III, The Bagesu and Other 
Tribes of the Uganda Protectorate, pp. 205. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1923 and 1924. 

Tue Reticion or Lower Races, as Illustrated by the 
African Bantu, by Edwin W. Smith, pp. 82. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. 


The value to sociologists of monographic mate- 
rial on primitive folk has been largely ignored by 
most persons in the realm of social theory. It is, 
of course, true that it is much easier to read works 
such as Spencer, Ratzel, Westermarck and Tylor 
and the various other compilations which have 
made social theorising so simple a matter, but the 
sad result has been that, when called upon to 
substantiate his theories with definite points, the 
sociologist has turned to one of these works, ab- 
stracted such customs as apply, and gone on bliss- 
fully ignoring the facts that in almost any aspect 
of society the trained ethnologist can find as many 
contradictions as confirmations. The first three 
works under discussion are among those which, 
perhaps, the sociologist might be asked to read. 
Despite certain defects in the treatment of his 
material, Cannon Roscoe has succeeded in giving 


‘us a vivid picture of the lives of at least two of 


the peoples he portrays, and excellent sketches of 
others. To most students of society, “primitive” 
man is pictured more or less en bloc. The Ameri- 
can Indians are all large and red and use wampum 
for economic purposes and, above all, wear war 
bonnets of eagle feathers and go about uttering 
weird crys which are summons to the never-end- 
ing use of the tomahawk. Similarly, the Poly- 
nesians, or South Sea islanders, are all beautiful 
men and women, who somehow never do any work 
but lie about in graceful poses, wearing their 
tapa garments and palm-leaf girdles, and singing 
songs that are vaguely reminiscent of ‘“Aloahe.” 
The Africans are usually thought of as fierce 
cannibalistic heathens, living in unspeakable dirt 
and utter disorganization, and too lazy to do other 
than to eat the fruit that is theirs from the tropical 
growth that is everywhere about. Of course, this 
may be unduly stressing some of the ideas that are 
prevalent, but they are not uncommon, slight in- 
quiry will readily demonstrate. One rarely thinks 
of the life of the Africans as something closely 
integrated, with kings and dynasties, roads and 


police, law-courts and careful economic systems, 
slaves and serfs,—sophisticated, adult civiliza- 
tions. And yet, it is just this that a reading of 
Cannon Roscoe’s Report will reveal. 

These books constitute the report of the Mackie 
Ethnological Expedition to Central Africa, and 
are the result of the travels of Mr. Roscoe in the 
Lake Victoria Nyanza region during the years 
1919-1920. They are the result not only of ob- 
servations on this trip, but also of the excellent 
background which their author possesses, the re- 
sult of long stay in the region of which he writes, 
and of which he has written in his monograph on 
the Baganda, and in his shorter work on the 
Northern Bantu. The first two volumes are de- 
tailed studies of the Bakitara, or Banyoro, as they 
are also called, and the Banyankole, both of them 
tribes in which the domination of cattle in the 
daily life of all East African tribes is brought to 
its highest pitch. The third volume deals with a 
number of other peoples who live to the north- 
east and west of the great lake, and who cluster 
about Mount Elgon and the shores of Lake Kioga. 
The author has lived for many years in the region 
in which these people live, as missionary and 
student, and, although the missionary point of 
view is apparent in certain aspects of his writ- 
ings, the scientific interest holds him to a detach- 
ment that is unusual in works on African tribes. 

The Banyankole and the Bakitara are essen- 
tially herding peoples. There is agriculture per- 
formed in their territory, but it is not done by 
these people, but by a servile element which, most 
probably, represents what remains of the aborig- 
inal population. The land itself is ideal grazing 
country, and the cattle the people possess are all 
to them that the dollar is to us, and more. The 
aristocracy is composed of these cattle-keepers 
and none of the upper class would dream of doing 
any agricultural work. Indeed, the worst penalty 
which can be inflicted on an erring wife of a 
chief is that she be sent to be the wife of a chief 
of a neighboring tribe which is agricultural. The 
king is the great herdsman; he must tend his 
herd symbolically every day ; when he drinks milk 
everyone in the sacred enclosure where the royal 
cows are kept must kneel ; no sound must be made 
on pain of death; he is the owner of all the cattle 
and the chiefs under him are merely the head- 
herders over his animals. Until recent times, the 
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members of the upper class might eat no vege- 
table food, and every boy of the dominant group 
had to learn all about cattle,—how to herd and 
tend them, their weaknesses and ills and how to 
cure them. Each cow has its name and responds 
to it, and the taboos which surround every move 
of the herds are innumerable. 

Rank is of great importance, and the throne is 
inherited by that son of the king who is the 
strongest in a contest between the surviving 
princes. There are three courts maintained, that 
of the king, his mother, and his wife. The chiefs 
must keep constantly in touch with their subordi- 
nates, and, on the other hand, must always keep 
the king informed of what is happening in his 
kingdom. Each official is a judge, and the legal- 
istic tendency toward the settlement of disputes 
so generally manifest in Africa is highly devel- 
oped here. There are specialists in salt-extract- 
ing, pottery and wood-working, and iron-work- 
ing, who belong to distinct classes, and trade 
their products for sheep, goats, or cowrie shells. 
For the herders to eat meat and drink milk to- 
gether is quite taboo,—a custom reminding us of 
a similar one of the orthodox Jews of our own 
culture. The reign of the king is absolute, and, 
as usual in absolute monarchies, the value of life 
is not great. The king’s spear is always present, 
and is readily used. Human sacrifice is indulged 
in on special occasions, usually to strengthen the 
king, but there is no trace of cannibalism. The 
women of the dominant class are thought beauti- 
ful as they remain fat, and therefore they do 
almost no work,—among the agriculturalists, how- 
ever, the lot of both sexes is a hard one, and the 
work always heavy. 


The third volume of the report is more in the 
nature of field notes than anything else. The 
Bagesu, an agricultural and herding people living 
in huts and caves on the side of Mount Elgon, 
are described at some length, but other peoples 
in the region, such as the Bateso, the Busoga, the 
Bakyiga, and others, are merely sketched in a 
short space. Certain objections may be stressed 
in the presentation in the three volumes,—the 
tendency to place the entire report in the past 
tense, which heightens the feeling which those 
not ethnologists have that “primitive man” is 
synonymous with “prehistoric man,” and makes 


one lose sight of the fact that it is contemporary 
peoples who are being described, and another 
tendency manifested in a predisposition to read 
into facts interpretations which tend to fall in 
with the general theories of Frazier on religion 
and social organization. It would have been well, 
also, had Cannon Roscoe presented the customs 
of the peoples he describes more in their own 
language, in the form of translated textual mate- 
rial, such as is the custom among American 
anthropoiogical field workers, rather than to 
employ the somewhat scientifically dangerous 
method of describing them in his own words. 
However, the three volumes constitute a distinct 
contribution to the African material, and can be 
recommended to those sociologists who agree that 
it is important to go through some of the more 
readable and extended descriptions of the lives of 
primitive societies. 

The other little work is something quite dif- 
ferent. On the basis of his own wide experience 
with the Ba-Ila and other peoples in Northern 
Rhodesia, and apparently with Roscoe’s book on 
the Baganda, Mr. Smith gives us what purports 
to be a study of all Bantu religion. The great 
objection to this sort of thing is that it blankets 
the customs of numerous societies and millions 
of peoples, and again gives the false idea of sim- 
plicity which we are all prone to hold when speak- 
ing of primitive man. The work is a little vol- 
ume in a missionary series, and, while it is hope- 
ful that such a series includes a work by such a 
competent person as the co-author of “The Ila- 
Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia,” one of 
the great African monographs, certain of the 
author’s concepts, such as his assumption that the 
religion of these people is necessarily “elemen- 
tary,’ or that it represents “survivals,” or that 
“all clans were matrilineal originally” and “some 
have become patrilineal,” when the social organi- 
zation of Africa is notoriously patrilineal, cannot 
be sustained. It is felt that his definition of 
religion, that it is “in its lowest as in its highest 
form, an act of trust,” and that “faith is essential 
to it” is particularly colored by his missionary 
background, as is his chapter on the Bantu con- 
ception of the Supreme Being. And the final 
chapter, on the “Christian Approach to the 
Bantu,” is a practical set of directions, which, 
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indeed, must be admired for their broadness, but 
which of course are not of particular interest to 
the sociologist. Again, however, one turns from 
this work with relief to the monographic study, 
where the religion is treated in a particularistic 
fashion, and where there is no attempt to impart 
the beliefs of a few hundred or thousand people 
to many millions. 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS. 

* * * 


Tue Gops or Mexico. By Lewis Spence. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1923, xvi, 388 pp. $7.50. 
An authoritative work by a Fellow of the 


Royal Anthropological Institute who has already 
written “The Civilization of Ancient Mexico” 
(1911), and a popular work on “The Myths of 
Mexico and Peru” (1913). He opens his “Pre- 
face” thus: “This book deals exclusively with 
the religion of the people of ancient Mexico. 
With the history and archaeology of that country 
I am not concerned.” Moreover, by Mexico he 
means only the area of central Mexico inhabited 
by the Aztec and Chichimec peoples; the Mayas 
of Yucatan are excluded. Finally, as a further 
limitation of scope, the author defers most of the 
matter relating to rituals, sacraments, priesthood 
and religious architecture to a later volume. This 
work then, besides two introductory chapters on 
general questions of Mexican religion and cos- 
*mogony and a short but highly technical appendix 
on the Tonalamatl or “Book of Fate” and the 
Solar Calendar, is thus devoted to a description 
of the various deities, from the minor gods and 
the gods of stars, planets and the underworld to 
the gods of fire, rain, earth and creation. 

The author avoids dogmatism in his study of 
the origins of Mexican religious ideas. The data 
are still confused and only “senior wranglers,” 
to use his term, are entitled to an opinion. But 
he inclines to the view that its tap root will be 
found in the worship of the elements of growth,— 
earth, grain and rain, to which was later added 
the sun. The reason is that agricultural economy 
in the Valley of Mexico rain came to be looked 
upon as the most important life-giving element so 
that at the time of the Conquest religious cere- 
monial had become primarily that of an elaborated 
rain cult. By processes of reasoning intelligible 
to students of magic the doctrine arose that the 


amount of rain would be proportionate to the 
quantity of blood shed in human sacrifices. The 
Mexican bargained with his gods: “Give us rain 
and we will give you blood,” this blood being 
considered necessary to sustain the gods in their 
labors connected with the growth of crops. An- 
other important root is found in the ancient wor- 
ship of obsidian for this was used in slaying the 
deer by which life was sustained. But with the 
transfer from a hunting to an agricultural econ- 
omy there came a transfer from deer to human 
sacrifice, captives and slaves being slain with 
obsidian arrows and knives. Thus obsidian, the 
source of blood, came to be looked upon as the 
source of all life, the very principle of existence. 

All of which is only the barest introduction to 
this effort to unravel the tangled skein of old 
Mexican religious practices. It does not seem 
probable that the actual origin of the varied ele- 
ments can be clearly unravelled, for conquest and 
historical accident played a great role in the final 
elevation of various deities. This is a book for 
the specialist, though the general student of so- 
ciety will find much in it to interest and even 
entertain him. Its contents are actually broader 
than the author’s introduction suggests; and its 
illustrations are both numerous and excellent, 
except for some scale to indicate the size of 
objects represented. The bibliography is full and 
critical. 

F. H. HANKINS. 


Smith College. 


* * * 


Fotk-Lore In THE O_p TESTAMENT. StTupIEs In Com- 
PARATIVE RELIGION, LEGEND AND Law. By Sir James 
G. Frazer. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1923, xxx, 476 pp. $5.00. 


This is a most welcome one-volume abridgment 
of an earlier three-volume work. Here is a brief 
account of all the familiar stories and myths of 
Hebrew tradition together with a rich and varied 
account of a multitude of similar stories and 
myths from all parts of the world. Thus the 
creation story is paralleled by others from Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, Grecian, Australian, Tahitian, 
Polynesian, Tartar, Melanesian, Indian, Philip- 
pine, African and other sources. There is similar 
treatment of the “Fall of Man,” “Story of the 
Cast Skin,” “The Mark of Cain,” “The Great 
Flood,” “The Tower of Babel,” “The Covenant of 
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Abraham,” “The Heirship of Jacob or Ultimo- 
geniture,” and a dozen other topics. There is 
only a modicum of theoretical material; and ref- 
erences to original sources are omitted. It is 
thus a book for the general reader and the gen- 
eral student. It should have a wide usefulness in 
connection with courses in sociology and Bible. 
It is safe to say that the vast majority of Ameri- 
can college students enter upon their college work 


thoroughly imbued with the idea that the myths, 
manners and customs described in the Old Testa- 
ment represent a unique and divinely inspired 
experience. The reading of even a few of the 
chapters of this work will serve to show that 
Jewish tradition is intimately connected in form 
and content with, ancient law and custom in all 
parts of the world. 
Frank H. Hankins. 


CULTURE AND DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


SoctaL Pouitics In THE Unitep States. By Fred E. 
Haynes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924, 
xii, 414 pp. $3.50. 

HIS WORK is a contribution of no little 
importance to the socio-political history of 
the United States by the University of 

Iowa sociologist who has earlier given us two im- 

portant works on economic and political radical- 

ism in American history—Third Party Move- 
ments since the Civil War, and a biography of 

the Greenback-Populist leader of 1880 and 1892, 

James Baird Weaver. There have been a num- 

ber of books which have dealt with some of the 

specific topics handled in this work, but no one 
has before brought together the history of the 
diverse social reform programs which have been 
proposed in this country, mostly upon the basis 
of imitation of European precedents. To a cer- 
tain degree Haynes has produced a synthesis of 
the work of Commons, Ely, Simons, Hillquit, 

Noyes, Hinds, Buck and Brissenden. 

The movements covered are the following: the 
background of social reform to be found in Amer- 
ican economic history; utopian socialism ; Marx- 
ian socialism; anarchism; the labor movement 
from 1825 to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
under Hillman and the Farmer-Labor Party ; the 
single-tax panacea ; Bellamy and economic nation- 
alism ; such third party movements as the Liberal 
Republicans, Greenbackers, Populists, Bryan 


Democrats and the Progressive movement of 
1912; the Non-partisan League; and the Farm 
Bloc. There are also chapters on the Socialists 
in the World War, and the progress in social 
legislation, such as workman’s compensation, 
mother’s pensions, social insurance, child labor 


and farm loans. The chapters on these specific 
topics include a good list of well chosen references 
for further reading. 

The tone of the book is reasonably objective 
and mildly sympathetic, but sufficiently guarded 
to protect the author against onslaughts by Hun- 
dred Percenters in the state legislature. The book 
will constitute a very useful aid to students of 
American social history and economic reform by 
virtue of its readability and its comprehensive 
compilation of material from numerous sources. 
Since the triumph of Jackson, radicalism has 
fared rather poorly in the United States, but 
while few if any radical movements have tri- 
umphed in their own name since the days of 
Jefferson and Jackson, many have had an im- 
portant influence upon the programs of more con- 
servative groups. Hence, their development and ~ 
programs provide something rather more than 
curious information. They are of particular in- 
terest to the student of social economy of an his- 
toric cast of mind, for they almost invariably 
reflect the chief abuses and social maladjustments 
of the period which produced them. Sociologists, 
economists, political scientists and historians alike 
are placed in debt to Professor Haynes by this 
work, which is by far the most satisfactory his- 
tory of American radicalism which has yet ap- 
peared. Perhaps the most important impression 
that it leaves is the fact that what one generation 
may view as incendiary doctrine and dangerous 
practice may be accepted quite complacently by 
those of a later era. 

The one noticeable defect or weakness of the 
book is the fact that too much space is devoted to 
the personalities, episodes, programs and details 
of the organization of these radical movements, 
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and far too little is assigned to the more funda- 
mental and significant problems of the forces and 
conditions producing these movements, the ante- 
cedents and derivation of the groups and pro- 
grams, and their permanent influence, if any, on 
American society. 
Harry EtMer Barnes. 
Smith College. 
* * * 


Tue Gentus or America. By Stuart P. Sherman. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 


If an American be constructed after the model 
Dr. Sherman suggests he will in all probability be 
an urbane and cultivated gentleman of the neo- 
Brahmin type, carefully grounded in the Amer- 
ican classics and holding in much higher esteem 
the second-rate native authors than the minor 
Englishmen. His philosophy will be that of 
Puritanism, modified and rearranged to include 
values dear to his creator but not existent in the 
figures supposed to exemplify it. Beauty will 
have for him a heart full of service and literature 
will be a sort of social policeman. Although pro- 
foundly disillusioned as to the dogmas of equality 
he will still entertain the notion that the masses 
of men thirst for culture and are determined to 
get it, and to do so they will modify the standards 
to their own conceptions of value. He will be 
convinced that Mencken and his kind are inimical 
to the desired end and that they are leading the 
callow minds of the searchers astray. The snob- 
bery of Katherine Fullerton Gerould will be as 
distasteful as the vulgarity of Roosevelt and the 
futility of the latter day Adamses. Andrew Car- 
negie he will admire. His chief desire will be 
to bring about a rapport between modern busi- 
ness and a modified Puritanism. His chief dif- 
_ficulty will be to integrate an emotional sympathy 
for experiment with an intellectual conservatism. 

To readers of Sherman’s earlier volumes, On 
Contemporary Literature (1917) and Americans 
(1922) this portrait will not contain new ele- 
ments. Sherman has dedicated his talents to the 
proposition that Puritanism is the genius of 
America and his books are polemics in defence. 
To him Puritanism is a liberating force: “the 
Puritan is profoundly in sympathy with the mod- 
ern spirit, is indeed the formative force in the 
modern spirit.” He searches for ways of liberat- 
ing the spirit, is not concerned with details of 
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conduct, allows his women to smoke and puts 
drinking of intoxicants among ‘matters indiffer- 
ent.’ Apparently discomforted by the historical 
Puritan as contrasted to this myth, Sherman ex- 
cuses Cotton Mather’s bigotry by reference to his 
conduct with regard to innoculating: “For his 
conduct on this occasion, he deserves to have his 
sins forgiven, and to be ranked and remembered 
as a hero of the modern spirit.” And so on, until 
the Puritan emerges in the image sketched above. 

So it comes about that Sherman can dogmatise 
that beauty has a heart full of service, while 
Emerson said “Beauty is its own excuse for be- 
ing.” He advocates the application of his moral- 
ity to literary judgments. An author is excellerit 
or poor insofar as he meets or diverges from the 
mores of the group. Much ingenuity is expended 
in forcing some of them into the preconceived 
mold. During the war the standard was the 
author’s acceptance or rejection of the Wilsonian 
idealism. Always application wavers between 
Sherman’s sympathy for innovation and his in- 
tellectual position as defender of the ethic of what 
has been quaintly called the Christian Endeavor 
Belt. 

“What the average man now wants,” he writes, 
“is the wide diffusion of science, art, music, 
literature, health, recreation, manners, human in- 
tercourse, happiness (note the juxtaposition !)— 
the best to be had; and he is going to get them 
and to glorify whole-heartedly the heroes of cul- 
ture who provide them for him.” Sherman is of 
course one of the heroes. He has appeared on 
McCall Street. Mrs. Babbitt has given him ear. 
But can you imagine Mr. Babbitt discussing in- 
cisively Hawthorne or Poe, or the problem of 
Mark Twain as analyzed by Van Wyck Brooks? 
No more can I. 

C. HartLey GRATTAN. 

Urbana Junior College. 

* * * 


Tue Feperat Service. By Lewis Mayers, New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 1922, xvi, 607 pp. $5.00. 
Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION IN THE UNnrtep States. By Lloyd M. 
Short. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1923, 
xviii, 514 pp. $5.00. 

THE REORGANIZATION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCH 
OF THE NATIONAL GovERNMENT. By W. F. Willoughby. 
Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press, 1923, xv, 298 pp. 


$3.00. 
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No field of political activity is more significant 
than that comprised in the general term “Admin- 
istration,” however it may be defined. Our 
knowledge of and achievement in this field are in- 
creasing more rapidly and more surely than in 
any other. Public authorities and private agencies 
alike are exploring its practical workings and its 
implications for the “balance of powers.” On the 
one hand the courts are already evidencing a cau- 
tious retracing of some of the steps by which 
judicial review of administrative discretion and 
legislative delegation of authority have been 
stretched to what the controversialists, in their 
bulky literature, protest as the breaking point. 
More significant, however, is the developing at- 
tention paid to the practical analysis of the prob- 
lems involved in the performance of what every- 
body recognizes as the necessarily widening range 
of governmental functions. The machinery of 
Government Committees in Great Britain and 
Canada, the Lehlbach Committee in this country, 
have made notable contributions to our under- 
standing of these problems from the practical 
experience of public servants. 

Among the private agencies in this country 
none is accomplishing, in the sphere of national 
administration, more toward an understanding of 
the principles underlying the conduct of adminis- 
tration than the Institute for Government Re- 
search. Its staff publications are the most sig- 
nificant attempt yet made at a synthetic analysis 
of administrative problems both in their struc- 
tural and in their dynamic or personnel aspects. 
In three of its recent publications both these 
aspects are considered from the standpoint of 
historical interpretation and constructive pro- 
posals. 

Lewis Mayers’ “The Federal Service” is not 
only the first adequate account of the national 
civil service but an unusually penetrating study 
of the problems to be solved in working out a 
personnel policy for a force of well nigh half a 
million government employees. As he points out 
the problem is two-fold ; first there must be eradi- 
cation of political influence; only then may such 
technical questions as promotion and recruitment, 
reassignment and promotion, working conditions, 
the maintenance of efficiency, employee represen- 
tation and the like, be approached and solved. 
“The political problem is purely a negative one 
; . not until this problem has been substan- 


tially solved can the positive and technical prob- 
lems of personnel administration, or indeed of 
administration generally, be successfully at- 
tacked.” A timely warning for those who dis- 
miss the civil service problem as a mere question 
of “spoils.” Dr. Mayers has produced an ad- 
mirable study of these newer and more intricate 
problems as they affect the federal service. Both 
as a handbook of the development of the service 
and its present condition, and as a pointer on the 
road of most fruitful development for the future 
it is by far the most useful book available. The 
discussion of various technical problems is instinct 
with the author’s intimate acquaintance with their 
practical solutions, his criticisms are always the 
result of contact with current practices. That the 
Classification Act of 1923 did not accomplish 
more to correct some of the faults of haphazard 
growth is due more than anything else to the 
absence of an informed public opinion on the 
very questions Dr. Mayers discusses. 

Lloyd M. Short’s “The Development of Na- 
tional Administrative Organization in the United 
States” and W. F. Willoughby’s “Reorganization 
of the Administrative Branch of the National 
Government,” carry us at once from the dynamic 
to the structural problems of administration. The 
first is essentially a historical study of the growth 
of the various executive departments from their 
simple origins in the early administrations to their 
present impressive categories of functions and 
activities. Here, perhaps even more glaringly 
than in relation to a personnel policy, is exhibited 
the fatal defect of the absence of any effective 
supervision of the development of administrative 
agencies. Few realize, until confronted by the 
overwhelming evidence of such a painstaking 
study as this, how uncodrdinated the various ac- 
tivities of our government are. The President’s 
Commission on Reorganization has already sub- 
mitted two plans for the realignment of functions 
along more logical lines. But what the principles 
of this reorganization should be are neither clearly 
visualized nor consistently carried out. It is the 
purpose of Dr. Willoughby’s book to lay down 
first of all what the guiding principles should be, 
and then to outline a specific plan which embodies 
them. His plan is an interesting and in many 
ways an ingenious one and takes its place along 
with the other proposals enumerated in Dr. 
Short’s excellent summary of proposed plans of 
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reorganization (Chap. XXIII). More significant 

is his lucid exposition of the principles of which 

any plan must take cognizance. Briefly summa- 
rized they are: 

1. The type of organization to be adopted should be 
that known as the integrated or departmental. 

2. A clear distinction should be made between those 
services which are of a purely administrative character 
and those of a quasi-legislative, quasi-judicial, or other 
special character, and the attempt to apply the principle 
of departmentalization should only be made in reference 
to the administrative units. 

3. The principle of departmentalization should be that 
of grouping services according to their purpose or func- 
tion rather than the character of activities engaged in. 

4. Each should, as far as practicable, be made unifunc- 
tional in the sense that it will embrace only those services 
whose special functions pertain to the general function 
for the performance of which the department is estab- 
lished. 

Both books are distinct contributions to a field 
too little developed. The studies of the national 
departments hitherto available have either been 
monographs (of which the Institute has itself 
issued over fifty) bearing on a single activity or 
of so general a nature as to give no adequate 
picture of the growth of these departments as a 
whole. Dr. Short has filled a conspicuous gap in 
both the historical and analytical consideration of 
our national administration. While Dr. Wil- 
loughby’s is not the first, it is one of the most 
suggestive discussions of the whole problem and 
lays down with admirable* clarity the principles 
of governmental reorganization which to date 
have received all too little attention. 

PuIturps BRADLEY. 

Wellesley College. 

* * * 

THE GovERNMENT—STRIKEBREAKER: A study of the Role 
of Government in the Recent Industrial Crisis. By Jay 
Lovestone. New York: Published by the Workers’ 
Party of America, May 1, 1923, 364 pp. 


The thesis of this book is that in case of a 
strike of employees against their employers, the 
government—Federal, State, and Local—is al- 
“ways on the side of the employers in the effort 
to break the strike. This is true because the 
fundamental instrement of government, the con- 
stitution of the United States, was framed and 
adopted by the capitalist class and has been inter- 
preted by the representatives of that class since 
its adoption. Hence while the government is 
theoretically committed to the protection of the 


life, liberty and property of its citizens, in practice 
it always protects property—especially the prop- 
erty of employers—at the expense of the life and 
liberty of the employees. 

The most valuable part of the book is found 
in Chs. 3-9, pp. 50-247. In these pages the author 
describes in great detail the strike of the Textile 
Workers, the Coal Miners, and the Railway 
Workers in 1922. He shows how the government 
in each of these strikes lined up on the side of 
the employers and against the employees. The 
courts through the injunction, and the executive 
and administrative officials of the government, 
through the army, the national guard and the 
local police, united in the attempt to intimidate 
and coerce the strikers into accepting the wages, 
hours, and conditions of labor laid down by their 
employers. 

While the language is intemperate and unre- 
strained, yet the book is so well documented from 
authoritative sources, that one is compelled to 
conclude that the writer has made a strong case 
for his main contention. 

The book could have been condensed into about 
one half the space with profit both to the pub- 
lisher and reader. It has an excellent table of 
contents and a very good index. 

W. M. Hupson. 

DePauw University. 


* * * 


Tue Conscientious Osyector In AMERICA. By Norman 
Thomas. With an Introduction by Robert M. La- 
Follette. New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 1923, xix, 
292 pp. 


This book is largely descriptive and historical 
in its nature. The author has described in con- 
siderable detail the religious, political and social 
backgrounds of the conscientious objectors in the 
late war. From authoritative sources he shows 
the policy of the government toward the consci- 
entious objector and the methods of administering 
that policy in the various military camps and 
prisons of the United States. The conscientious 
objectors are carefully classified and the reactions 
of each class to the treatment of the government 
is clearly set forth. The author has tried con- 
sistently to state the facts in the situation with- 
out bias toward any person or group. 

The well known personal views of Mr. Thomas 
are largely confined to the first and last two chap- 
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ters. Keeping these personal views in mind the 
book is characterized by a tolerance and impartial- 
ity that is highly commendable at a time when so 
much ignorance, stupidity, and prejudice are being 
exhibited on such a complex and difficult question. 
W. M. Hupson. 
DePauw University. 
* * * 
CuLTURE AND Democracy IN THE UnirTep States. By 


Horace M. Kallen. New York: Boni and Liveright, 
1924, 347 pp. $3.00. 


“This book is a study in the psychology of the Amer- 
ican peoples. It brings together a series of reflections 
upon the nature of culture and of democracy, upon their 
bearing to one another in the United States, and upon 
their underlying dynamics in the nationalities, the cultural 
traditions, the political forms, the economic pursuits, and 
the social and spiritual endeavors of the many peoples 
striving toward life, liberty and happiness amid the varied 
settings of the American scene.” (p. 9). 


Under such a pretentious text, Mr. Kallen gath- 
ers up a series of essays which attempt to analyse 
the major cultural problems which have con- 
fronted American intelligence so acutely and 
ominously since 1914—the Klan, Americanism, 
Americanization, the Melting-Pot, Industrialism 
and Democracy. 

The author shows how the rudeness of the im- 
pact which Englishmen of established mores en- 
countered when they attempted to subdue this 
inhospitable country in colonial times and how 
the insecurity, fear and Puritanism thereby en- 
gendered was gradually mitigated and remodeled 
into a rather optimistic idealism and confidence 
in the great virtues of the new country and its 
possibilities. This new faith and seif-glorification 
found expression in the patriotic societies, the 
later nationalism and such epics as The American- 
ization of Edward Bok. But this attitude, which 
was partly a result of prosperity and partly fron- 
tier confidence, was violently shattered by the 
war. This cataclysm only accelerated the reval- 
uation of standards which was inevitable follow- 
ing the exhaustion of the public domain and the 
new influx of hordes of immigrants. As a result 
of these three dislocations, in a purely defensive 
reaction based upon fear and insecurity, the 
“older stocks’—the economically and politically 
dominant elements—sought to preserve the old 
and revered through the Klan—a revived Know- 
Nothingism—through industrial repression by 
“Americanization” ; through political selection by 


lu 


disparagement of the “newer and inferior” racial 
elements. Backed by the intelligence testers and 
the Anglo-Saxon myth, the defensive literature 
and activity of this group consisted of a program 
of teaching or, if necessary, forcing conformity 
to the static standard set by the prejudice of the 
strong and entrenched—knowledge of the lan- 
guage, conformity in politics and economics and 
optimism in everything. In Mr. Kallen’s own 
word, a “unison” of all voices and elements was 
to be established. 

But to the author, such a program seems mis- 
guided, incompatible with democracy and destruc- 
tive of the greatest cultural virtue—the free inter- 
play of differences. He maintains that only 


‘through the untrammeled functioning of all types 


can American culture be its richest. Not only is 
such free exercise the only matrix from which 
may come the highest and most luxuriant flower- 
ing of the American life, but this activity is the 
only type in accord with the three fundamental 
American ideals of “Liberty, Union and Democ- 
racy.” This notion he calls “Cultural Pluralism” 
which must be the foundation for the “harmony” 
of American expression rather than the coerced 
“unison” of short-sighted Americanizers. 

Analysing some recent estimates of American 
practical and artistic expression, he roundly 
castigates “Mr. Stearns’ thirty tummyachers.”? 
Criticising the portrait’s lack of continuity or 
synthesis, its omissions and superficiality, its fail- 
ure to approach the urbanity of its model, the 
French Encycloyedia, its “destructive” character, 
Mr. Kallen finally condemns its prejudicial and 
emotional treatment. In a more kindly fashion 
and upon other grounds, George Santayana’s 
analysis? of the American scéne is criticised for 
its over-simplification and attention to only the 
“topmost turn” of the cultural life as seen at 
Harvard, in Chicago and San Francisco. 

The final essay sets forth the author’s evidence 
for and faint prediction of anew Humanism 
which he sees emerging from the industrialism of 
the age. Lighted by science, tempered by toler- 
ence and warmed by codperation and sympathy, 
this new movement will be characteristically 
Humanistic in its destructive and constructive 
activity. 

1 Civilization in the United States. Edited by Harold Stearns. 

New York, 1922. 


2 Santayana, Character and Opinion in the United States. New 
York, 1920. 
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The sanity of Mr. Kallen’s views on social 
change, the firm scientific and historical bases for 
his interpretation, the approach to the problem 
and the form of treatment commend this volume 
as a trenchant analysis of the background and 
present evolution of the American cultural situa- 
tion, 

One may, however, adversely criticise the seri- 
ousness with which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is taken as a basis for the ideal of Liberty, 
while the cuitural solidarity of the colonial period 
is somewhat open to question. Further, even 
though the intelligence testers may be method- 
ologically inaccurate and some of their implica- 
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tions pernicious, Mr. Kallen’s whole-hearted con- 
demnation of this group and his acceptance of the 
environmentalist standpoint result in a failure to 
give due recognition to the tremendous signifi- 
cance of individual differences. Growing out of 
this criticism is the more fundamental one that 
the author fails to make clear the position and 
function of those elements of the population 
whether immigrant or not whose “timbre” is such 
that for hereditary biological reasons they are 
unable to actively function in the orchestration of 
the American cultural harmony. 
Joun O'BRIEN, 


University of Iowa. 


THE GREAT MAN AND HIS ROLE IN SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


Wooprow Wirson: A CHaracter Stupy. By Robert 
Edwards Annin. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1924, 404 pp. $2.50. 


N THIS volume the reader will find some- 
I thing different. If he belongs to that small 
group who looked upon Woodrow Wilson as 

a second Messiah, or if he finds himself among 
those at the opposite extreme, to whom the very 
name of the former President is anathema, he 
may be disappointed. The consolation he experi- 
ences will be derived from the acknowledged elo- 
quence and leadership of his hero or from the 
damaging attacks upon the probity and statesman- 
ship of this dramatic character. But to the great 
majority of readers will come the conviction that 
here is a volume remarkably free from the pre- 
judices and animosities of the average contem- 
porary biography of a political leader. That it is 
the fruit of prolonged investigation and diligent 
study even the most hostile critic will admit. In 
his “Foreword” Professor Sloane says that the 
author expresses “no bitterness in his text and 
yet his psychological analysis of his subject soft- 
ens and conceals nothing.” To the fullest extent 
he has felt his responsibility and has assumed it. 
Mr. Annin explains that it is not a life of 
Woodrow Wilson which he proposes to write. 
“A Mysterious Complex” ; “Professor and Presi- 
dent at Princeton”; “Plans, Projects and Prob- 
lems” ; “The Quadrangle Quarrel”—such are the 
titles of his opening chapters. The early life of 


his subject is entirely ignored. And in the thirty 
years covered—roughly from 1890 to 1920—the 
author is interested only in striking incidents 
which may be used to confirm his character study. 
He believes he has stated nothing as a fact which 
has not been established by “direct proof, tacit 
admission, general consent, or all three.” He 
says he has given preference to criticism from 
friendly sources and eulogy from unfriendly 
sources, and in his acknowledgments Baker, Key- 
nes, Bishop, and Young take precedence over all 
others. — 

As a subject for character study the author 
believes that American history affords few if any 
careers more strikingly dramatic than that of 
Woodrow Wilson. He did not enter active poli- 
tics until he was fifty-four years of age. At 
fifty-five he had become a national figure, and at 
fifty-six he was elected President of the United 
States. His second term brought him an oppor- 
tunity unique in the annals of American states- 
manship—a dominating influence in a council of 
nations of unprecedented significance. Upon his 
arrival at this World Conference millions looked 
upon him almost as a new Christ. From this 
mission he returned with his European laurels 
withering, and sought approval first from Con- 
gress and then from the people of the West. In 
both efforts he failed. His appeal to the people 
in 1920 brought added sorrow to an already ach- 
ing heart, and on the fourth of March, 1921, 
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“Woodrow Wilson retired from the Presidency 
after one of the most spectacular careers, both 
in success and failure, to be found in the history 
of popular government.” Mr. Annin thinks, 
“This is remarkable, perhaps unparalleled, influ- 
ence to be exercised by a man who cannot be said 
at the time of his retirement to have attained final 
success in any of the four careers which he 
essayed—law, letters, teaching and politics.” This 
was probably due to his inability to hold his ad- 
mirers. Indeed one of his peculiar idiosyncracies 
was the consistency with which he lost his friends. 

From what has been said the reader will con- 
clude that the author’s method of presentation is 
antithetical—a method which is employed on the 
whole in such a way as to give credence to the 
apparent desire of the writer to be fair. But one 
may occasionally wonder whether or not Mr. 
Annin has overleaped himself. Certainly mem- 
bers of the “saving remnant” of “intellectual 
adventurers” and “political Second Adventists”— 
those of the “lunatic fringe”— will adjudge him 
guilty. “An an orator,” he says of Wilson, “he 
was probably without a peer in his generation of 
English speaking men. With an audience before 
him the man seemed transformed. In the exer- 
cise of his art his self-consciousness disappeared. 
A subtle flattery of his audience breathed from 
his confidential smile and intimate manner ; giv- 
ing to the average man a vague sense that he was 
being admitted to the inner shrine of a high intel- 
lectualism.” But his “higher flights approached 
closely to rhapsody” and his efforts were not 
infrequently “marred by an incongruous and 
inept intrusion of the personal element.” Or 
again, “Mr. Wilson was an expert in all the tactics 
of the trained public speaker,” but he was almost 
“as impervious to unwelcome logic as a child, and 


particularly resented being confronted with his 


own arguments after he had changed his position.” 
He was “so agile in his opportunism that those 
who followed his leadership were in constant dan- 
ger of meeting him coming back.” But there are 
worse charges than these. While his “severest 
critics would admit that his personal life was 
blameless and his financial integrity as far above 
suspicion as Caesar’s wife,” few of our Presi- 
dents “have more often been attacked in the mat- 
ter of veracity than President Wilson.” And 


there are implications of duplicity which will jar 
those accustomed to judge the former President 
by the standards implied in the idealistic teach- 
ings they are accustomed to associate with his 
name. 

Two other subjects may provoke objections, 
even among some of those otherwise friendly to 
Mr. Annin’s point of view. These are his account 
of the struggle at Princeton during Mr. Wilson’s 
administration of the University and his treatment 
of the World War. 

Differences of opinion are inevitable in the dis- 
cussion of a character like the one under consid- 
eration. Perhaps the author is right in asserting 
that Wilson might have left a name behind him 
such as no statesman in history has ever achieved, 
if he could have eliminated the personal element 
from his calculations and could have corrected or 
modified his own judgment by the experience and 
judgment of men of the first class. Time will be 
his arbiter, but Mr. Annin’s study will make it 
more difficult for time to give Woodrow Wilson 
the high place among the statesmen of the world 
which his staunch supporters predict will be his. 

r CarpinaL L. Goopwin. 

Mills College. 


* * * 


INDIA IN FermMeNT. By Claude H. Van Tyne. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1923, xi, 252 pp. 


In 1922 Professor Van Tyne, head of the 
Department of History of the University of 
Michigan, spent three months in India studying 
Indian nationalism and the problem of the future 
relations of India to England and the British 
empire. He went with the highest possible intro- 
ductions and was passed about among the British 
officials with a great deal of care. As the author 
recites his many contacts with high personages and 
the many rare opportunities thrown in his way, 
ore wonders whether he might not have got 
closer to the real India if his mission had not 
received so much publicity and he had gone about 
the country in a quieter way. 

The author’s analysis of the English-India issue 
is the best I have seen and sheds much light on 
the problem. His reactions are those of a typical 
American scholar, and he evidently desires to be 
perfectly fair. His conclusions are in favor of 
the British contentions and against the case of 
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the extreme nationalists. He records quite frankly 
the conflicting impressions made upon him by 
various scenes and contacts and at times one won- 
ders whether the Professor has had enough ex- 
perience with men of other races to be able to 
appreciate quite the positions and arguments of 
the nationalists. 
Epwarp A. Ross. 
Wisconsin University. 
** * 

ManatMaA GANDHI, THE Man Wuo Became One WITH 
THE Universat Bernc. By Romain Rolland. Trans- 
lated by Catherine D. Groth. New York: The Century 
Company, 1924, 248 pp. 


In this small volume we have one idealist 
leader interpreted by another of a different race 
and background. The great French writer rea- 
lizes that Gandhi is the most remarkable man 
Asia has produced in our time and his effort to 
make him: live to us Occidentals is a labor of love. 
Although he has no first hand knowledge of India, 
Rolland’s gifts of imagination and intuition stand 
him in good stead, and there is no doubt that here 
we have a portrait which the disciples of Gandhi 
would recognize. Traced with the stylistic grace 
of a master hand the Mahatma stands out from the 
page as a real man. Sociologists will do well to 
acquaint themselves with this book, for the non- 
violence philosophy of Gandhi is likely to spread 
widely and make history in our time. As the 
Lenin doctrine of how to correct social injustices 
becomes discredited by the outcome in Russia the 
Gandhi doctrine of how to do it may have its 
innings. 

Epwarp A. Ross. 

Wisconsin University. 

* * * 
From IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR. By Michael Pupin. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923, 396 pp. 

$4.00. 


A remarkable and entertaining story of how a 
Serbian boy who began life as a cattle herder 
ran away to America at the age of fifteen and 
grew up to be a physicist of the first rank and a 
wireless and telephone inventor of international 
importance. It’s a good book for those to read 
who think that environment is more important 
than heredity in individual achievement. It can 


also be read with profit by those who think that 
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early childhood experiences determine the level of 
adult intellectual activities. It can also be read 
with much profit by those who still think that 
the spirit of adventure and the capacity for lead- 
ership have been monopolized by the tall blonde, 
whereas the roundheads are a race of peasants 
always and everywhere. The book has an inter- 
esting bearing also on the immigration policy. 
Would it not be the wisest possible policy for the 
national government to appropriate anywhere 
from one to ten million dollars a year for the 
purpose of assisting the immigration of youths 
and maidens of any European country who ap- 
pear to be especially promising? Questions of 
race and nationality would be eliminated as hav- 
ing no bearing on native worth or desirability. It 
would be difficult to work such a policy, as it 
would be resisted by foreign governments ; but the 
possibility of capturing a few more Pupins by 
such a method would fully compensate the outlay. 


* * * 


Henry Forp, AN INTERPRETATION. By Saumiel S. Mar- 
quis, D.D. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1923. $2.50. 


The practical turn of mind of Americans is 
often exhibited in the practical way in which they 
write. Dr. Marquis is decidedly anxious to tell 
the world about the genius of Henry Ford; but 
beneath a certain panegyrical enthusiasm is the 
coolness of the reliable critic. The primary aim 
of the book is to make Henry Ford intelligible to 
the public. Agreeing with Oscar Wilde that 
whereas we used to canonize our national heroes 
today we vulgarize them, Dr. Marquis delicately 
avoids making Mr. Ford too democratically 
human. The Ford personality is looked at from 
three angles—human aspects and idiosyncracies, 
his philosophy of life, and a general estimation 
of his value to society. The book being intended 
for popular consumption is simple in language and 
the metaphors plain but effective. Very little is 
said of Mr. Ford’s rise to success. Though the 
author starts with the man of power and fame 
he later relates in a few brief sentences how Mr. 
Ford ascended from a bare-foot boy to a most 
up-to-date Croesus. To thus lift-a man from 
insignificance to world position in a few brief 
sentences is to leave the reader with feelings of 


wonder and awe. 
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An indelible conception of the Ford person- 
ality is given the reader. The writer has realized 
that no great personality can be reduced to stereo- 
typed description. The reader is told that the 
Ford personality is ever on the make and that no 
man san cay that he knows it completely. The 
Ford theories of how business should be run is 
entertainingly set forth. This part of the book is 
particularly valuable because underlying a popu- 
lar presentation of Ford business theories are 
some revolutionizing principlies that have been 
on the tapis of theoretical economic discussion 
for many years and their practicality can now 
be observed. 

The minister cannot forget his gospel training 
and Christian criteria for making moral judg- 
ments. Mr. Ford is liberally scorched for a cer- 
tain capriciousness and brutality of temperament. 
He may be a great man from the standpoint of 
American industrial development but his philoso- 
phy of life has obviously evolved from one of 
broad human interest to one of narrow business 
expediency. 

Dr. Marquis is only one of many recent writers 
who have attempted slow motion pictures of 
celebrities but one out of many who has success- 
fully told the valet’s truth about the master with- 
out captiously belittling him. 

W. J. BALLINGER. 

Amherst College. 

x * * 

Boss Piatt anp His New York Macuine. By Harold 
F. Gosnell. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1924, xxii, 370 pp. $3.00. 

Thomas Collier Platt for two decades was the 
recognized boss of perhaps the most closely articu- 
lated “machine” in the country, dominating the 
Empire State, and more than once “breaking 
even” in New York City politics. His “Sunday 
School’ at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, was the con- 
trolling force in nominations and appointments, 
his command of the “Black Horse Cavalry” gave 
him complete mastery over legislation in Albany, 
a mastery which consolidated the “corrupt alli- 
ance” between politics and business. He could 
event boast of “influence” on national nominations 
—had he not “shelved” the troublesome Roose- 
velt into the Vice-Presidency ? 






































His career covered a half century of American 
politics in which his style of playing the game 
came to its fruition. The tragedy of his life lay 
in the emergence of new methods of political 
domination dramatized by Roosevelt ; the contrast 
between the two men is the background of Dr. 
Gosnell’s analysis. The wresting of control from 
Platt signalized the triumph of the new technique, 
the essentials of which are being forged in the 
party struggles of the present day. 


” But the significance of his analysis does not lie 
in the biographical account of a career centered 
in a state and in a period peculiarly rich in polit- 
ical materials. Professor Merriam in his sugges- 
tive “introduction” on the study of political lead- 
ership sums up its contribution: 

He has examined the social, economic, and political 
background of Mr. Platt; he has studied as carefully as 
material permitted his personal equipment; he has traced 
his training and achievements; he has examined the 
weapons at his command, and the strategy and tactics 
of his political warfare; he has shown how the power 
that was so built up began to decline and disintegrate; 
and he has made an estimate and appraisal of this par- 
ticular leader from the point of view of individual tech- 
nique and social significance. 


This is pioneer work of the very greatest value and 
significance to every student of party phenomena. It is 
the kind of solid investigation that must underlie the 
advance of genuinely scientific politics, and as such it is 
worthy of the most careful study by the observer of 
American political life as well as by the student of 
technical political science. 


As Professor Merriam points out, American 
party politics have produced many leaders worthy 
of the same careful study as Dr. Gosnell has here 
applied to Platt. He has set a high standard for 
such studies. It would have been interesting to 
have had somewhat fuller analysis of some events 
which vitally affected Platt’s career, as, for in- 
stance, his emergence from the defeat over sena- 
torial courtesy (the “me-too” episode) to recon- 
trol of the state machine. There are a number 
of unfortunate typographical errors. Neverthe- 
less, Dr. Gosnell has, indeed, “blazed a new 
trail”—one which his pioneering should stimulate 
others to follow. 

PHILurps BRADLEY. 

Wellesley College. 
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Tue Ernics or Hercutes. A Stupy or Man’s Bopy as 
THE Sote DETERMINANT oF EruicaL VAtugs. By Rob- 
ert Chenault Givier. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1924, iii + 204 pp. $2.00. 

19, JITH THE decline in the influence of 

organized religion among the intelligent 

—a decline now visibly accelerated by 

the disintegrating factional struggles resounding 
at the moment within the sacred walls—it is inevi- 
table that inquiring minds should scrutinize anew 
the traditional fundaments of ethics and seek to 
discover some better grounding for a science of 
conduct than is afforded by the largely outmoded 
and discredited pronouncements of revealed faith. 
It is true that philosophy has never wholly lost 
sight of the fact that conduct is the product of 
the human body, but there has never yet been 
made a thoroughgoing effort to interpret all 
activity in terms of bodily function. Whenever 
what we call “higher things” are in question, 
there is always a retreat to mysticism or super- 
stition. 

Professor Givler’s book is the outcome of a 
courageous attempt to do away with all this. “It 
deals with ethics as a strictly natural science,” he 
says, and “regards the realm of ethics as coterm- 
inous with the arena of human activity.” The 
springs of ethical knowledge are to be found, it 
appears, in the mechanics of the human organ- 
ism; ethics and physiology must be studied to- 
gether; and “the well-being of the physiological 
organism is the final criterion of whatever is ethic- 
ally valuable.” In this work a long step is taken 
toward the founding of an empirical science of 
conduct because here, for the first time, adequate 
use is made of scientific data which seem to be 
sound and which are at least definite and open 
to critical attack and defense. Whoever feels 
impelled to attack Dr. Givler’s scheme must be 
prepared to undermine the data of modern biol- 
ogy, an enterprise which we shall postpone indefi- 
nitely in favor of one more modest. Let us try 
simply to set forth in brief the main features of 
the work under review. 

By way of introduction we are made acquainted 
with those who may be expected to resist “any 
proposal to deal with ethics in a thoroughly 
naturalistic manner,” i.e., those who believe that 
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all necessary knowledge (regarding conduct) has 
long since been vouchsafed by Infallible Wisdom ; 
those who regard a really unattainable, abstract 
ideal as the only proper basis for a philosophical 
ethics ; and those vitalistic biologists “who regard 
the human body essentially as a corpse animated 
by a psyche.” These conscientious objectors are 
briefly answered in advance, and then, after some 
remarks on the history of the ideas involved, in 
which the names of Socrates, da Vinci, Spinoza, 
Mill, Spencer, Briihl, Dewey and others are called 
upon, two fundamental implications are set forth; 
(1) “that just as man’s body, by means of brain, 
sense organ, muscle and gland, makes, upon 
stimulation, all the mind it ever manifests, so like- 
wise that same body of man, through the mech- 
anisms just enumerated, creates ethical notions”; 
and (2) that a scientific attitude towards ethics 
recognizes the need of continual revision, demands 
an accurate description of human nature as it is, 
and rejects a priori standards, ideals set in 
advance. 

In the next chapter we find the essential feature 
of the new scheme, developed in answering the 
question: “Why do our ethical judgments al- 
ways occur in pairs of antonyms?” (such as 
“good” and “bad,” “right” and “wrong”’)? In 
answering this question the author first considers 
William James’ idea of “the stream of thought” 
and shows that thought is a function of the body, 
owing not only its existence but also its labile 
character to the activities of glands, muscles and 
brain. Conduct, it would seem, differs only from 
thought in the degree to which the body is excited 
to visible behavior. “The old dualism of mind 
and body, and the older superstition that mind 
rules matter, have both received their death 
blows.” Next the author argues that meaning is 
given to words because of the “action-patterns,” 
“specific responses,” or “motor sets’—as de- 
scribed by the psychologists—that are aroused by 
those words, overtly or covertly. Thus thought 
is shown to be dependent on bodily arrangements, 
and this applies to abstractions as well as to con- 
crete matters. In explaining the apparently diffi- 
cult point of “cevert” action, in the case of words 
that are unaccompanied by any visible motion, 
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clever use is made of the physiological “all-or- 
none” principle, i.e., the fact that a single neuro- 
muscular unit always acts fully and positively, so 
that the difference in the equality of movements 
—vigorous or languid, visible or invisible—is 
merely a matter of the number of uniis involved. 
Finally it appears that the antonymous nature of 
ethical judgments is at bottom due to the fact 
that the neuro-muscular mechanism is constructed 
in antagonistic pairs. Antonyms arouse action- 
patterns of opposite natures. 

From this point a large part of the book is de- 
voted to analyzing the more important pairs of 
terms employed in expressing ethical values. To 
illustrate the method let us see what is done with 
the word “good” and leave it to the reader to 
follow up “bad,” “evil,” “right,” “wrong,” etc., 
for himself. The 79 dictionary meanings of 
“good” are listed and then classified under five 
heads, as follows: A. Useful for any purpose; 


B. Dependable, continuously useful; C. Fulfilling 
expectation, normal; D. Exceeding expectations, 
above the normal; E. Expletive, indicating sur- 
prise or shock. This classification was evolved 
through prolonged experiment and a chart (p. 
45) was constructed to show the results obtained 


when 100 college students engaged in the mental 
exercise of placing the various dictionary defini- 
tions in the appropriate classes according to first, 
second, and third choices, and so on. From all 
this it appeared that there was much overlapping 
of classes, that “good” must mean something in 
general, in spite of a great diversity in special 
significations. To reduce a long discussion to a 
few words, it is found that “good” implies a 
certai1. specific motor attitude. “The action-pat- 
tern involves the following physiological condi- 
tions: (1) the presence, maintenance, or even 
heightening of muscular tone, (2) [proper nerv- 
ous connections], (3) selective activity and selec- 
tive excitability, and (4) normally, the nice co- 
ordination of the motor responses involved in 
overt action. This positively responsive condi- 
tion of the organism may now be expressed in 
simpler words by saying that the word “good” is 
the sign of an outgoing reaction. That is to say, 
in the first place, the things we call “good” re- 
lease the energy that is ready to be discharged ; 
in the second place, we participate more fully in 
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that environment which contains a “geod” than 
in one that does not; and in the third place, the 
effect of the presence of continuously “good” 
stimuli is to render us more and more responsive, 
and to provide a wide margin of resiliency for 
our organic interior. Our definition of good in 
physiological terms has now been achieved.” 

In the subsequent analysis of other words hav- 
ing an ethical connotation, it is pointed out that, 
for instance, “bad” and “evil” separately or to- 
gether do not constitute a complete and diametrical 
opposite of “good,” although theologians and 
mythologists of all sorts have commonly asserted 
such an antithesis regardless of the ethical dead- 
lock to which it leads. The musculature of the 
body is, however, for the most part of the oppo- 
sitional type and so the concept of ethical oppo- 
sites is a basic formula of thought; but it is only 
in pathological states that rigid muscular antagon- 
isms are maintained, and thus it would seem a 
valid inference “that the mental rigidity of most 
adherents to the bi-polar theory in ethics is like- 
wise a pathological sign.” In an elaborate analy- 
sis “bad” is shown to signify thwarting in general 
(due to physiological incoérdination), and usually 
manifested in a withdrawing reaction accompa- 
nied by a slump in muscular tone or a sudden 
onset of unrelieved tensions; while “evi!” means 
that energy is being mobilized to compensate for 
an outgoing reaction that has been inhibited. 
What a man does in the presence of evil defines 
his ethical standards, depending on the nature of 
his inherited and acquired physiology. The word 
“right” has 114 significations in actual use, which, 
on analysis refer to situations characterized by 
“the controlling and directing of human energies, 
the employment of technique to further man’s 
purposes, or the attainment of any good whatso- 
ever.” The word “wrong” has only 18 meanings, 
which by no means form a complete antithesis to 
the significations of right; it is used to designate 
some very special behavior situations where the 
purposes implicit in “right” cannot be achieved. 
It is because extensor (outgoing) ‘reactions are 
exploratory of the environment and accomplished 
by an anatomically different mechanism from the 
one employed in flexor (withdrawing) reactions 
that right and good are not exactly antonymous to 
bad, evil, and wrong. 
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“Virtue” and “vice” refer to things going on 
within the organism, whereas the terms already 
considered apply particularly to the environment. 
But these two words are none the less to be de- 
fined with reference to behavior and not as 
abstract entities existing apart from and regard- 
less of man’s existence. The virtues have been 
variously catalogued but always, it appears, with 
regard to the bias of the cataloguer toward the 
chief problems of his period, as is clearly indi- 
cated by a comparison of, say, the Greek and the 
Christian virtues. Viewed objectively the word 
“virtue” means simply something that is praised, 
and physiologically it has the general meaning 
that “energy is either veing mobilized or expended 
to obtain what the organism considers to be a 
dependable good.” The virtues emphasized by 
early Christianity are all withdrawing reactions, 
while those of the Greeks are outgoing reactions 
—no recognized, traditional system is complete. 
It would appear, then, that the emancipation of 
ethics from official religion is essential if the 
subject is to attain scientific generality and valid- 
ity. “Vice” involves censure and can only be 
defined with reference to group standards evolved 
from the need for defence, progeny, and solid- 
arity. It is not wholly an opposite of virtue and 
indeed often becomes virtue through individual- 
istic reaction against group mediocrity. 

Conscience, “supposed by many persons to be 
the foundation of all morality,” is a comparatively 
recent product of philosophical thought. Givler 
presents a clear historical view of the concept and 
shows that Kant’s “categorical imperative,” and 
Reid’s “moral sense,” while underlying the mod- 
ern, "superstitious notion of conscience, are 
clearly fallacious and worthless for a scientific 
ethics in the light of the criticisms of Locke and 
of Mill. To gather empirical data in the man- 
ner already illustrated in connection with other 
ethical concepts is at present impossible for ob- 
vious reasons; but a few points are immediately 
clear. The popular, common form of conscience 
implies fear—the fear of being found out, which 
is a painful, withdrawing reaction. It is hence 
often unethical and even pathological, a means of 
suppression, not of direction. This negative type 
of conscience frequently leads the “conscientious” 
person to become an exacting, domineering nuis- 
ance and not rarely a neurotic invalid. The posi- 


tive, ethical type of conscience, says the author, 
is hardly definable in exact terms; but it exists 
and is characteristic of those persons who view 
the world objectively, whose sentiments are 
founded on knowledge, and whose judgments are 
based on successful experience. 

Freedom and obligation are discussed in a brief 
but clear chapter. The old conception of “unitary 
faculties’”—intellect, reason, will—has broken 
down under the scrutiny of modern psychology ; 
for these faculties are all complicated, interre- 
lated, and more or less dependent on experience 
and the workings of brain and gland. The mind 
is a function of the body and a means by which 
the body gets on in the world. From the stand-— 
point of a mechanistic ethics there are five con- 
ditions of freedom: physical possibility ; absence 
of external restraints; specific training or suffi- 
cient skill; use of an uninhibited bodily mechan- 
ism; and success in enlarging the individual’s 
environment, providing for continuity of action. 
The last requires and also reinforces the others ; 
in fact, it is in its attainment identical with virtue, 
in its loss or decline with vice. Such activity is 
right and its stimulus a good. Obligation follows 
directly from this view of freedom. “Whenever 
an action is possible, when it is not opposed by 
restraints beyond a man’s power to overcome, 
when he has the skill with which to perform it, 
and when he can will it as well as wish it, and 
when also the performance of this action increases 
the range of his effectiveness, then, but not till 
then, can it be said that he ought to perform it.” 
Obligation is simply the resultant of conditions, 
not a fiat from above; and ethics like any other 
science should be devoted to the description of 
the conditions under which phenomena occur. 

In the last chapter an ethical technique is dis- 
cussed. The scientific method is of course funda- 
mental; the methods of the new, objective psy- 
chology must be adopted and extended ; compre- 
hension rather than biased judging must be cul- 
tivated ; the graduated scale which is always estab- 
lished upon trait analysis is to take the place of a 
bi-polar, antithetical classification; and character 
must come to be recognized as the result not the 
cause of characteristics. In regard to ideals Pro- 
fessor Givler has this to say: 

“When the mechanist asserts that we are what 
what we do, he does not thereby denounce ideals ; 
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on the contrary, he thus only affirms his purpose 
to take the whole question of ideals seriously, 
more seriously, in fact, than it was ever taken 
before. For while he must admit that 
there is no class of people who can 
truthfully be said to be ‘the pure in heart,’— 
owing to the fatigue of attention incident to all 
other-worldly contemplation,—yet he also asserts 
that the man who knows his capacities and pow- 
ers as the result of an objective analysis, is by 
that means equipped to advance to more inclusive 
levels of conduct than he who merely cultivates 
an inner life of private mystery. The mechanist 
would therefore let new standards grow out of 
the development of natural human capacities, out 
of the struggle to educate men so that their desires 
and abilities mature simultaneously, and out of 
the freedom which can thus be achieved by those 
able to achieve it. We can be well as- 
sured that the type of soul which is composed of 
self-stifled desires, of restless sentiments due to an 
ignoble retreat from reality, of the fear of ulti- 


mate annihilation, not only will die, but it also 
ought to die. There is another and better kind 
of soul,—the one created out of sagacity, skill, 
and kindness, which generates power, wisdom, 
and peace,—and this type of soul . . . will 
have its immortality guaranteed”—as long as the 
earth remains habitable. 


Professor Givler’s book of ethics is important 
and may well prove the basis for one of the great 
revolutions in human thinking. It is, therefore, 
unfortunate, in the reviewer’s opinion, that so 
poor a title was chosen for it and that a few vul- 
gar blemishes of style occur in it. But on the 
whole its subject matter is well and clearly ex- 
pressed—not without some quiet humor—; and 
certainly no one with an interest in ethical prob- 
lems, no student of human conduct, however 
ignorant of physiology, can wisely omit to give 
it careful study. 

H. M. ParsHLey. 

Smith College. 


LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue ELements or Soctat Scrence. By Henry Pratt 
Fairchild. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1924, 
ix, 484 pp. $1.50. 


HIS book constitutes a remarkably success- 

ful effort to produce a readable and attrac- 

tive introduction to modern social organiza- 
tion and processes for use in high schools. The 
style and approach are admirably adapted to the 
interest and intelligence of the grade of students 
for which the book is intended. The content is as 
frank and progressive in tone as would well be 
possible in a book for which a market could be 
found in the public schools. As might be expected 
of a book written by an economist rather than a 
sociologist, the greatest emphasis is placed upon 
economic and political factors, but some space 
is given to the family and the types and agencies 
of social control. Of real originality and high 
pedagogical value are the numerous and ingenious 
illustrations provided by Fraucis J. Rigney. They 
represent the most successful effort known to the 
reviewer in the way of providing a visual aid to 
the instruction in the social sciences for younger 


students. Books of this sort should inject new 
reality and vision into the somewhat wooden and 
conventional curriculum which graces the con- 
temporary high school. 

H. E. B. 


* * * 


ForsLes AND FALiacies oF Science. By Daniel W. Her- 
ring. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1924, 
xiii, 294 pp. $2.50. 

The sub-title of this book—An Account of 
Celebrated Scientific Vagaries—indicates its gen- 
eral nature. It deals with such subjects of com- 
mon interest and illusion as astrology, alchemy, 
divination, prophecies, almanacs predicting the 
weather years in advance, perpetual motion de- 
vices, legends connected with geographic discov- 
ery, including Dr. Cook’s conquest of the North 
Pole, hoaxes, such as the Cardiff Giant, charlatan- 
ism and quackery, elixir vitae, fountains of 
youth, universal solvents, and human flying. It 
is written by a distinguished scientist, but in in- 
teresting and untechnical style. It is a valuable 
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contribution to intellectual history, and a most 
illuminating exhibit in the case for human gul- 
libility and credulity. 

H. E. B. 


* * * 


A History or Minnesota. By William Watts Folweil. 
Saint Paul: Minnesota Historical Society, 1924, two 
volumes, xvii, 533, xiii, 477 pp. 


These are the first two volumes of a projected 
four volume work on the history of Minnesota 
from the period of the mid-American explorations 
to the present day. The volumes thus far pub- 
lished bring the narrative down to the era of the 
Civil War. While the material is chiefly anec- 
dotal and episodical, narrative and descriptive, it 
is of no little sociological importance as a study 
of social and political origins and evolution. Much 
material on economic and social affairs has been 
included. There is a valuable appendix contain- 
ing a number of important documents. This work 
is another testimonial to the excellent products 
of the Minnesota Historical Society under the 
able direction of Dr. Solon J. Buck. 

H. E. B. 


xk * * 
Tue ELEMENTS OF JUKISPRUDENCE. By Sir Thomas 

Erskine Holland. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1924, 

xxvi, 458 pp. $4.70. 

This is the thirteenth edition of the standard 
English manual upon jurisprudence. It has been 
revised to take into account the changes in Eng- 
lish legislation and legal procedure since the War. 

nm. es SB. 


* * * 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AFTER THE 
War. By Otfried Nippold. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1923, xv, 241 pp. $2.50. 


This modest volume by a native born German, 
whose home and nationality he transferred to 
Switzerland before the War, is the welcome Eng- 
lish translation of a work originally published in 
1917 in German. It is one of the earliest state- 
ments of the necessity of post-war reconstruc- 
tion of the society of nations to come from the 
pen of a German writer. But, although Profes- 
sor Nippold’s original home was Germany, he is 
here, as he had been previously, a severe critic 
not only of German practices, but of the whole 
German theory of “might against right.” 


The first part of the book deals with that 
development of the structure of international so- 
ciety, which, in the first months of 1917, he saw 
to be inevitable. Ten years earlier he had advo- 
cated in his “Die Fortbildung des Verfahrens in 
volkerrechtlichen Streitigkeiten” the expansion of 
the procedural machinery of international inter- 
course, especially in cases of dispute. He still 
stresses the importance of procedure but here 
indicates the necessity of further attention to the 
structure of international society itself. An 
organization “to enforce the observance of inter- 
national law by the creation of “real guarantees” 
he considers essential. If, at first, a “League” 
were not universal—and he considered, even dur- 
ing the War, that it must begin from the Entente 
side,—he thinks that it would gradually expand 
to include all the nations. “The League might 
also, if need be, rightly demand of the states out- 
side the League that they make use of the inter- 
national procedure (provided for pacific settle- 
ment of disputes). With special reference to 
these very states, the League should, in case of 
necessity, seek to enforce law and peace; for it 
is to be assumed that just these very states out- 
side the League might be the first to imperil law 
and peace.” As to the methods and machinery 
of “enforcement,” Professor Nippold outlines a 
system of economic boycott and a series of coer- 
cive measures enforced by instrumentalities start- 
lingly similar to the League of Nations as drafted 
in the Treaties of Peace. It is, indeed, a signifi- 
cant forerunner of the work of the Versailles 
Conference. 

Part II of the book deals with “the law of 
war” which he distinguishes clearly from inter- 
national law. “In the endeavor to interpret war 
also from a legal standpoint as far as possible, the 
doctrine (of universal law) has deemed it neces- 
sary to invest war with the character of a legal 
institution, and the doctrinal discussions about 
war have often strayed far from reality. . . . 
It is a fact that war is not a legal institution, but 
simply the application of force.” His discussion 
of the doctrine of self-help is admirable. Despite 
his approval of the development of humanitarian 
rules for the conduct of hostilities, he brings out 
forcibly the close connection—proved by the 
events of 1914-1918—between economic suprem- 
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acy and military success, and the consequent nec- 
essity of the belligerent right to cut off the 
enemy’s trade intercourse with the outside world. 
Such a doctrine in regard to war rights over com- 
merce (he upholds the British rather than the 
German doctrine of freedom of the seas) carries 
to its logical application his principle of the eco- 
nomic boycott to enforce “real guarantees” of 
peace, and so rounds out the theory of interna- 
tional legal development which he saw clearly 
must resu!t from the war. 

An appendix contains Professor Nippold’s 
newspaper controversy in 1916 with Professor 
Zorn over the interest of Germany in peace as 
evidenced by her activities at the two Hague con- 
ferences. The former maintains a most critical 
attitude toward Germany’s sincerity in her efforts 
for world peace. An index would have been a 
most helpful tool in running down the large num- 
ber of citations and quoted opinions which Pro- 
fessor Nippold has collected. The reader inter- 
ested in the legal approach to the problem of 
peace will find here liberal and suggestive treat- 
ment of the many problems raised but not settled 
by the war-problems, as Professor Nippold has 
set forth so cogently, which require more than 
the machinery created by the Hague conferences 
for their solution. 

PuHILiips BRADLEY. 

Wellesley College. 

* ok Ox 


Tue Seven Livery Arts. By Gilbert Seldes. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1924. $4.00. 


This is a unique and important book. In the 
din of battle it has aroused among the aesthetic 
intellectuals its interest to the sociologist may be 
missed. So far as I know there exists nothing 
exactly sim*'=r except certain monographs on the 
Italian commedia dell arte. That is, it attempts 
to present from a critical point of view those arts, 
conventionally called low-brow, and here dubbed 
lively, which are closest to the masses of the peo- 
ple and which most truly interest them: motion 
pictures, vaudeville, comic strips, ragtime and 
jazz, juggling and so on. And literarily it con- 
siders such as Ring Lardner, Mr. Dooley and the 
colyumists. To be sure Mr. Seldes, much asso- 


ciated with the Dial, occasionally strains the inter- . 


est by a technical critical jargon, but the funda- 


mental verve of his concern for his subject sus- 
tains the book. Sometimes, also, he rather over- 
estimates, it seems, the quality of his subject in 
an excess of enthusiasm. But, other than occa- 
sional magazine articles, there exists no such in- 
troduction to the popular amusements. The book 
approaches the subject from the aesthetic angle 
but a sociologist will quickly arrange the material 
for his own purposes. As a dissolvent for fatuous 
worship of the acclaimed but hollow high-brow 
art, and as an experience for those whose cul- 
ture exceeds their intelligence, there is nothing 
better. 
C. HartLey GRaTTAN. 
Urbana Junior College. 


* * * 


None So Bunn. By Albert Parker Fitch. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1924, 366 pp. $2.50. 


With the traditional Fair Harvard as his back- 
ground, Mr. Fitch offers us his conception of a 
college boy struggling against forces of darkness 
into the realm of sweetness and light. The author 
has a sincere affection for the Harvard tradition, 
and his descriptions of the Yard are not without 
charm. One cannot escape the conviction, how- 
ever, that he is less successful with the people of 
his story. Indeed, the characters are not infre- 
quently stifled in a fog of Mr. Fitch’s principles 
of moral right and wrong. 

Dick Blaisdell’s first three college years profit 
him nothing. He is blind to what Fair Harvard 
offers him. Mr. Fitch now takes him in hand 
(Chapter One) and revives his connection with 
Felicia Morland, the daughter of a family of 
Beacon Hill aristocrats. Her beauty and gentility 
inspire Dick to better things. He is then buffeted 
about between the characters representing good 
and those representing evil. And on page 93 he 
“gets religion.” 

“He got iuto his sleeping suit and quite unconsciously 
fell upon his knees beside his bed. It was many years 
since he had discontinued the childhood custom. Indeed 


until this evening he had probably never prayed, but to- 
night prayer seemed a part of him, inevitable.” 


And so on, until one has the feeling that the 
hero is saved, not through any honest struggle 
with his own soul, but because he accepts and 
practices Mr. Fitch’s own standards of what a 
college boy should or should not do. Dick, once 
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triumphant, hoids doggedly to the path of virtue, 
and on page 365 one learns that virtue has been 
rewarded: the hero, a rising young surgeon, is 
married to no less a person than the daughter of 
a former Canadian prime minister! 

Some years ago Mr. Fitch wrote a little volume 
called “Can the Church Survive in the Changing 
Order?” It was an ably done and interesting 
essay. Mr. Fitch has far more to offer the world 
in the field of the essay than in the novel. 

Cart A. WILLIAMS. 
* * * 


Tue Brack Hoop. By Thomas Dixon. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1924, 336 pp. $2.00. 


Let us remember: first, that although the issue 
of the Ku Klux Klan was the dominant one in 
the recent Democratic National Convention, yet 
despite the strong Catholic vote of that party its 
leaders dared not openly oppose the Klan in its 
platform; and second, that the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, with no questions asked, made 
no mention whatever in its plank of this national 
scandal which is almost daily on the lips of the 
one hundred ten million. 

If, then, Nominee Davis and Nominee Coolidge 
remain dumb, let us turn to Mr. Dixon’s highly 
engaging melodrama which, according to his 
prefatory note, is intended as a warning to the 
five million or so misguided 100 per-centers who 
constitute the personnel of the organization which 
has under false colors appropriated the name Ku 
Klux Kian. 

The Black Hood has a hero, John Craig; a 
heroine, Claudia Hawkins; a villain, George 
Wilkes; the hero has his “loyal friends;” the 
villain his “band of followers.” (Villains, you 
know, never have “loyal friends.”) Craig and 
Wilkes are rivals for the hand of the fair Claudia. 


The scene is laid in the Reconstruction Days of 
‘the South. Craig was the leader of the original 
-Klan which, after its war against the Black and 


carpetbagger rule in the South, was disbanded. 
Wilkes, however, reorganizes the Klan and takes 


_into membership irresponsible hot heads, politi- 


cians, rogues—in short, anyone with an ax to 


grind joins the new order under Wilkes for the 


purpose of using it to further his own personal 
ambitions. No leader, of course, could control 


-such a secret body of masked men, and its pranks 


and raids soon strike terror into the hearts of 


honest men throughout the country. It is Craig, 

naturally, who brings to an end the machinations 

of the nefarious crew, exposes Wilkes as the 
dastardly villain that he is, and kisses @laudia 
passionately on page 318—or thereabout. 

Mr. Dixon’s self-stated purpose in writing the 
novel was to discourage members of the 1924 
Klan by a portrayal of the lawless and indecent 
performances of another group who appropriated 
the name Ku Klux Kian after the original order 
was disbanded. Unless the novel enjoys an enor- 
mous sale and arouses discussion, it cannot ac- 
complish a great deal in that way. I wish the 
book might enjoy such a sale, for the cause is a 
worthy one. But it is doubtful. The story is 
cast in an extremely conventional mould, and 
has almost no purely literary value. Let us 
hope, however, that some of the five million 
present members will read and profit by the story 
of the unjust persecution of the honest and indus- 
trious Jew, Nathan Klein, by a band of the Klan 
whose leader had an imaginary grievance against 
him; by the story of the raid on the home of an 
eighteen year old girl for whom the disguised 
leader of the group had been an unsuccessful 
suitor. 

By the way, will someone page Mr. D. W. 
Griffith? There is marvellous material for him 
in this book; as a movie, The Black Hood would 
be a world beater. And the moral good of such 
a film (Mr. Griffith is an ardent exponent of vir- 
tue, I believe) would be unlimited. Or would Mr. 
Griffith, like Mr. Davis and Mr. Coolidge, prefer 
to remain dumb? 

Cart A, WILLIAMS, 
* * * 

TuHese Eventrut Years. THE TweNntietH Century IN 
THE Maxine As Totp By Many or Its Makers. 
London and New York: Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., 
1924, 2 vols., 692 and 695 pp., $11.50. 


Two extremely interesting volumes. In fact, 
they are truly noteworthy in the prestige of their 
contributors. Not that any one or two of them 
would give particular distinction to volumes of 
such size and scope but that it would be impossible 
to find in any language two volumes including 
contributions from so many men of international 
distinction. Here are, for example, complete de- 
scriptions of the Battle of Jutland, first by Ad- 
miral Jellicoe and then by Admiral Scheer ; stories 
of the German Army and Navy by General 
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Ludendorff and Admiral von Tirpitz; studies of 
recent political and social developments in France 
by Albert Thomas, Director of the International 
Labor Office, in Italy by former Premier 
Francesco Nitti, in Japan by Ambassador Hani- 
hara, in China by Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Wellington Koo, in Germany by Maxmilian Har- 
cen, in Scandinavia by George Brandes, and so on 
for many other countries large and small, Euro- 
pean and non-European, while Sir Harry John- 
ston tells of “The Dark Continent As It Is 


To-day.” 


But it would be a mistake to assume that the 
volumes are limited to the military and political 
history of the last decade or two. The reader is 
given a summary of new light on the origins of 
our civilization in Breasted’s chapter, “Man’s 
Early History in the Light of Recent Revolu- 
tionary Discoveries,” and a vision of the future 
trend of world power in H. G. Wells’ “A Fore- 
cast of World Affairs.” Prof. Breasted does not 
limit himself to the disclosures of Tutankhamen 
but goes back to the stone “artifacts” of a million 
years ago of Western Europe and touches on the 
rise of civilization in the valleys of the Nile and 
the Euphrates and in America. While he is thus 
able from a study of the “New Past” to show 
the essential unity of man’s career, Mr. Wells im- 
presses the same view by declaring that “the 
present system of competing and warring sover- 
eign states may and probably will continue for 
many generations to come.” After this it is no 
surprise to have him call the League of Nations 
a blind alley into which many well-meaning forces 
are futilely pouring their energies, for a League 
based on the principle of independent nationalities 
and designed to preserve every little sovereignty 
that exists can only be another arena for jealous 
contention. But elsewhere in the work this view- 
point is offset by Leon Bourgeois’ account of 
“The League of Nations: What It Has Accom- 
plished.” 

The chapters we have mentioned are only a 
few of the many dealing with political and social 
history, ancient and modern. The two volumes 
combined contain altogether eighty-four chapters, 
numerous maps and charts and a multitude of 
photographs. Most of the first volume is devoted 
to the World War and related recent history. 
The first four chapters (193 pp.) by J. L. Garvin, 


editor of The Observer, London, gives a compre- 
hensive setting and are followed by a chapter on 
“Causes” by Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes and an- 
other on “Secret Treaties” by Prof. Chas. Sey- 
mour. Besides the chapters dealing with the mili- 
tary aspects of the war there are four dealing 
with war finance and reparations, followed by 
“Social and Revolutionary Unrest,” by Philip 
Snowden, “The Wealth of Nations” by O. P. 
Austin, and “Have Real Wages Gone Up” by 
Arthur Bowley. The latter study alone is worth 
a large part of the price for the set. 

If then we pass over three dozen chapters deal- 
ing with as many different countries we come to 
three on literature, two on Music and Art, fol- 
lowed by chapters on Science, by J. Arthur 
Thomson, Radium by Mme. Curie, Invention by 
H. E. Howe, Medicine by President Wilbur of 
Leland Stanford, Psychoanalysis by Dr. Sigmund 
Freud and Psychical Research by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. Similar prestige attaches to the authors 
of chapters on Education, Religion, Women in 
Politics, International Law, Big Business, Pro- 
hibition, Sport and Exploration. The second 
volume closes with a chapter by Col. House on 
“Anglo-American Relations and the Peace of the 
World.” 

They are volumes about which another might 
be written. They will arouse discussion and con- 
troversy. They will be used for reference for 
some years. They are obviously a money-making 
venture but on a plane dignified by the Brittanica 
standard and tradition. Only such an organiza- 
tion could have secured the joint codperation of 
so many distinguished authors and welded their 
contributions into so satisfactory a unity. 


* * * 


NATIONALISM AND Epucation Since 1789. By Edward 
H. Reisner. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1923, xiii, 575 pp. 


Professor Reisner has written “a social and 
political history of modern education” in text 
book form with suggested readings for further 
study. He treats of the development of the edu- 
cational systems since 1789 in France, Russia 
(and the German Empire), England and the 
United States. He stresses the growing realiza- 
tion of the significance of the educational pro- 
gram upon the development of national policies 
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and politics which the war has forced upon this 
country. “The pre-eminent importance of educa- 
tion as a phase of public policy had not been so 
clearly recognized in the United States as in some 
other great nations of the world. The 
war has considerably changed this attitude, and 
we suddenly find citizens and legislatures making 
all kinds of demands upon the school system.” 
Professor Reisner has made good use of foreign 
sources which he suggests for further reading; 
and while not an exhaustive or original study, it 
is a most useful summary of the growth of the 
more important school systems of the world, and 
their relations to and influence upon the political 
programs of the countries treated. 
PHILLIPS BRADLEY. 
Wellesley College. 
* * * 
La PLACE DE LA SOCIOLOGIE DANS L’EDUCATION AUX 


Erats-Unis. By F. W. Roman. Paris: Marcel 
Giard, 1923, 428 pp. 25 fr. 


An encyclopedic compendium in which soci- 
ology is identified with all sorts of methods and 
manners for so-called social improvement after 
the manner of the naive “up-lifter.” The range 
of materials is sufficiently broad to satisfy the 
most unsophisticated enthusiast for a sociological 
regeneration of the world through the medium of 
education. Here are included such diverse mat- 
ters as the stabilization of the dollar, the tariff and 
the law of rent on the one hand and poverty, pro- 
hibition, and physical and vocational education 
on the other. Chewing-gum, cigarettes and cos- 


metics come along in their proper relation to edu- 
cation from the sociological view-point ; but one 
notes with regret the omission of all reference to 
jazz, fussing and hair-bobbing as problems of 
educational sociology. 

There are no doubt many excellent sections in 
this work but it contains nothing of the least 
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theoretical interest and hence one must feel that 
it will fail to give to French students an appre- 
ciation of the character of sociological develop- 
ment in this country, even in relation to education, 


* * * 


ScHRIFTEN zUR SOZIOLOGIE UND WELTANSCHAUUNGS- 
LEHRE, I. BAND, Moratia. By Maz Scheler. Leipzig: 
Der Neue Geist Verlag, 1923, 176 pp., M7.50 gold. 


A series of essays after the manner of the phi- 
losophy of history. Principal titles are: Soci- 
ology and the philosophy of life; the positivist 
law of the three stages in application to the de- 
velopment of the sciences; the meaning of suf- 
fering ; love and knowledge ; eastern and western 
Christianity. 


* * * 


PortLAND CEMENT Prices. THeEtR Basis, CHARACTER, 
AND Present Position. By Henry Parker Willis and 
John R. B. Byers. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1924, 123 pp. $1.25. 


A review of prices and profits in which the 
conclusion is reached that there is little evidence 


of monopoly or combination. 


* * * 


ARITHMETIC ASSIGNMENTS FOR VOCATIONAL AND TRADE 
ScHoots ror Girits. TExTILE ASSIGNMENTS FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL AND TRADE SCHOOLS FoR GIRLS. ENGLISH As- 
SIGNMENTS FOR VOCATIONAL AND TRADE SCHOOLS FOR 
Girts. Prepared by the Teachers in the Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co. 1924. Pp. 102, 26, 70, respectively. $.90 each. 


GataHap. Linwood Taft, Ph.D. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1924, pp. 15. 


Four little pamphlets prepared as aids to teach- 


ers and school officers. 








ALABAMA: 


Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn. 


Birmingham South- 
ern College, Birm- 
ingham. 


Woman’s College of 
Alabama, Mont- 
gomery. 


FLoripa: 


University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


Florida State College 
for Women, Talla- 
hassee. 


GEORGIA: 


Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur. 


Emory University, 
Emory University. 


Wesleyan College, 


Macon. 


Georgia School of 
Technology, At- 
lanta. 


KENTUCKY: 


University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 
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LovuISIANA: 


Louisiana State University and Agricul- 
‘ tural & Mechanical College, Baton Rouge. 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Or- 


leans. 


Educational 
Leadership 


A Task of Cooperative 


Social Concern 


R. WILSON’S “common pru- 

dence” in the August Ailantic 
“that we should look about us and at- 
tempt to assess the causes of distress 
and the most likely means of remov- 
ing them” constitutes a welcome chal- 
lenge to southern institutions of learn- 
ing. 

To that end will be expected larger 
endowments and support for adequate 
faculty, adequate physical plants, com- 
prehensive curricula, thinking student 
bodies, more fellowships and scholar- 
ships for the social studies. 




















MISSISSIPPI! : 


Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 


College, Agricultural College. 


University of Mississippi, University. 
y pp y 


VIRGINIA: 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


NortH CAROLINA: 


University. of North 
Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 


Davidson College, 
Davidson. 


East Carolina Train- 
ing School, Green- 
ville. 


Elon College, Elon 
College. 


North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, 
Greensboro. 


North Carolina State 
College of Agricul- 
ture & Engineer- 
ing, Raleigh. 


Meredith College, 
Raleigh. 
SoutH CAROLINA: 


Converse College, 
Spartanburg. 


Wofford College, 
Spartanburg. 


TENNESSEE : 


University of the 


Washington and Lee University, Lexington. South, Sewanee. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynch- 
burg. 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland. 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege and Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 

- burg. 


Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar. 


TEXAS: 

Southwestern Presby- 
terian University, 
Clarksville. 





University of Texas, 
Austin. 





Agricultural & Me- 
chanical College, 
College Station. 


University of Chatta- 
nooga, Chattanooga. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS 





Bryn Mawr COoLiece: 
Carola Woerishoffer ates Department Social 
Economy and cial < 


Susan M. Kinossury, Bryn } «oi Pa. 
P ration for Social Social In- 


stitutions, Community Organizations, sy anafactring 
and Mercantile we Pocagy oe Ei = 

Industrial P. and Industrial Rete, 
A Graduate Seat. tee and Two Year Certificate. 
Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 


CarNEGIE INSTITUTE: 


Margaret Morrison School, eg of Social Work. 
Mary Crark Burnett, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Undergraduate courses leading to a degree of bachelor 

of science in social ee ee 
ing to a master’s degree or the degree ot bachelor of 
science. Students over 23 years of age may enroll 
for two years intensive essional training. All 
courses include s field work in codperation 
with social agencies. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: 


Training for Social Work. 
Artuur B. Woop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


College onl University Courses for Training Social 
Workers. 








University or CHicaco: 
Graduate School of Social Service Administration. 
Epita Assort, » Til. 
A Graduate School offering courses leading to the 
Master’s and Doctor’s Degrees, organiz on the 
quarter basis. 


Jouns Hopxins University: 


Social Economics. 
Turo Jacoss_ Baltimore, Md. 
em for positions in social work. Affiliation with 
Baltimore social agencies. Affiliation with 
the po Hopkins Hospital in training for Hospital 
Social Service and Psychiatric work. College grad- 
uates after completing two years’ course are candi- 
dates for a Master of Arts degree. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY: 
garg, ‘ourse for Social Workers. 
EATHERLY, Bloomington. 
Rozert E. Nerr, Indianapolis. 
Courses in professional training for social work corre- 
lated with field work, in which unusual facilities are 
available under direct supervision of the faculty. 





In view of the diversity of courses of instruction for training social workers and the 


variety of administrative systems under 


under which the instruction is given—systems which include 


separate schools, graduate and undergraduate schools or departments of endowed colleges 
and universities and of state universities, as well as schools under the auspices of religious 
denominations and the a gee and institute courses of national service organizations— 
the Executive Committee of the Association of Training Schools for Professional Social Work 
considers it desirable to make at this time a statement of the fundamental principles under- 
lying adequate professional education for social work. The Committee hopes that this state- 
ment may be a service to those who contemplate the establishment of new schools, as well as 
to those concerned with the determination of policies for the existing schools. 

1. Data collected from social workers and special investigations that have been made 
recently show clearly that the most satisfactory preparation for social work is that which is 
conducted on a broad basis of _ rofessional education. Preparation of this character utilizes 
the technical contributions of allied professions, requires unity and continuity of instruction 
and is contingent upon centralized responsibility of direction and administration. 

2. It is highly desirable, in order to meet these requirements, that a school offering 
preparation for social work should approximate the following specific organization, whether 
as an educational unit it be separate from, affiliated with, or constitute a part of a larger 


wr institution : 


An organic grouping of relevant courses of instruction into a special curriculum for 
the stated purpose of vocational training or professional education for social work. 
B. These grouped courses of instruction should consist, in general, of four types: 
(1) Background of pre-professional courses, to be given by a regular member or 
members of the faculty in good academic standing. 








Loyoca UNIVvERsITY: 


School of Sociology. 
wwe Sempenserc, Chicago, Ill. 

two year training _— for social work, with 
A imi for field work. 


UNIVERSITY OF MissourRI: 


1. Missouri School of Social Economy. 

Gzorce B. Mancotp, St. Louis, Mo. 

Public health nursing, medical social service, psychiatric 
social work, family treatment and social case work, 
community organization and field work. 

2. Department of Training for Rural Service. 

E. L. Morcan, Columbia, Mo. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SERVICE Seayemaed 

Founded and maintained the National Council 
Catholic Women. 2400—19th St., Washington, D. 

Miss Annz M. Nicnotson, ona (on leave). 

WituasM J. Kersey, Acting D 

Two year basic course open to 1 calege graduates and 
others who give satisfactory proof of equivalent train- 
ing and capacity. 


Affiliated to 
sity of America which sellers the M.A. degree “se 


students who satisfy the requirements set by 
University. 








University oF MINNESOTA: 
Course for Social and Civic Work. 
F. Stuart Cuartn, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Four and five year courses in social case work, group 
work, medical social — rural social work, leading 
to B. S. and A. M. degrees. 


New York Scuoot or Socra, Worx: 

Porter R. Lrg, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 

A two year’s course of training, scheduled on the four 
uarter plan. Departments include: Industry, 
cial Research, Community Organization, ben gg od 
and Social Case Work, which includes a 
Work, Child Welfare, Mental Hygiene and Hospital 
Social Work. Conducts summer sessions. 


Unrversity oF NortH CAROLINA: 


School of Public Welfar 

Howarp W. Opum, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Primarily a uate school with one and two year 
courses looki toward social work in town and 
country. Social case work, community organization 
and recreation psychiatric social work, social re- 
search, field work. Correlated with other social 
science departments. Master’s Degree and certificate. 
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OF PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 





Oxo STATE UNIVERSITY: _ 
D of Social Work, Coll of Commerce and 
eportmens f ege 


James E. Hacerry, Columbus, Ohio. 


Four year undergraduate courses in Social Administra- 
tion, Family and Child Welfare, Penology, Recrea- 
tion, Community Organization, Americanization and 
Industry. A year’s graduate course leading to the 
A. M. degree is given. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: 
School of Social Work. 
Purp A. Parsons, Portland, Oregon. 


Special training offered in Family Case Work, De- 
linquency, Abnormal Psychology, Child Welfare, 
Medical Social Work and Public Health Nursing. 











PENNSYLVANIA: 
School of Social and Health Work. 
Kennetu L. M. Pray, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Courses in Family Welfare, Child Welfare Educational 
Guidance, Medical Sociat Work, Psychiatric Social 
Work, Community Social Work, Community coe 
ization and Recreation Social Research, Public H 


ScHoot or Soca, Work anp Pusiic HEALTH: 

H. H. Hress, Jr., Richmond, Va. 

Affiliated with the College of William and Mary. Three 
groups of courses: I. Social Case Work, II. Recrea- 
tion,  Cocragg and Community Work, III. Public 
Health Nursing. 


Srumons COLLecE: 

School of Social Work, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Eva Wuitinc Waite. 

Full courses for professional training in Hospital Social 
Work—Family | Welfare—Children’s ork—Psy- 
chiatric Social Work—Rural Community Work— 
Communi ig ary eee leanne 
Work. rite for a Bulletin. 
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(2) Specific knowledge courses, providing a broad scientific equipment for social 
work, he be = by specialists in good professional standing outside the field 


(3) Technical knowledge courses, dealing with special branches of social work, to- 

with clinical field work, to be given by one or more social workers eligible 

or senior membership in the American Association of Social Workers, with 

adequate academic qualifications for teaching, whose further status is that of 
salaried and voting members of the faculty of the school. 

(4) Technical training courses, to provide the skill which a practitioner must possess, 
consisting chiefly of intensive field work centrally supervised and directed by 
one or more social workers eligible to senior membership in the American 
Association of Social Workers, with adequate academic qualifications for teach- 
ing, whose further status is that of salaried (at least half-time) and voting 
members of the faculty of the school: 

C. An administrator or director chosen or appointed as the executive head of the school, 
who is empowered, in co-operation with the faculty of the school, to exercise control 
over admission requirements, curriculum, credit basis for class-room and field work, 
and admission requirements to courses of instruction. 

3. Professional education for medical social service, psychiatric social work, probation 
work, visiting teaching and other specialized forms of social case work, requires the co- 
operation of allied professions and the utilization of the resources of hospital, dispensary, 
court, school and other social agencies. Careful planning and close supervision is necessary 
to make these working relationships effective educationally. Without pre-professional re- 
quirements, unity and correlation in the curriculum and centralized administrative responsi- 
blity, it is mpossible to provide adequately for the trainng of the prospective social worker. 








SMITH COLLEGE: 

Training School for Social Work. 

Everett Kimpatyt, Northampton, Mass. 

For Psychiatric Social Workers, Child Welfare Work- 
ers, Visiting Teachers, Attendance Officers, Com- 
munity Service Workers, Probation Officers, Family 
Case Woehore, Medicat Social Workers. 


University oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 

School of Social Welfare NS 

Emory S. Bocarpus, Los Angeles, California. 

Courses in professional training for social work, cor- 
related with field work, leading to a certificate and 
diploma, in social work; also to A.B. and A.M. de- 
grees. 


University OF Tonowse: 
epartment of Social Service. 
J. A. Dats, Toronto, Canada. 
Two year course in Social Science and Practice, cor- 
related with other facilities in university and city. 

















WESTERN Reserve UNIVERSITY: 
School of Applied Social Science. 
James Exsert Cutrer, Cleveland Ohio. 


A Graduate Professional School combining academic 
study and practical training under the direct super- 
vision of the faculty. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: 
Courses in Social Case Work. 
J. L. Giturn, Madison, Wis. 


Background courses in Economics, Sociology, Psycho- 

logy Psychiatry, Dietetics, and Heredity. Training 
courses in Family Case Work, Publicity, Public 
speaking, Organization and Administration. 300 
hours of supervised field work with families in an 
accredited family agency. 
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High StandardsandSuccess 


Go Hand in Hand 


In Every Field of Endeavor 
This is Especially True of 


The Printed Page and Its Message 


Whether it be the distinctive printing 
of a book, or magazine or an article, or 
of some outstanding and important ad- 
vertising service, or whether it be an 
important folder or prospectus through 
which an urgent message reaches its 
public. 


A Quarter Century of High Standards 


is included in a record of which we may well take pride. 
It makes no difference whether you wish a small task well 
done or whether you wish our press to issue volumes that 
are correct in technique and binding, we are equally de- 
sirous of rendering the service. 

Among the examples of our work which readers of THE 
JouRNAL may examine are publications of the University of 
North Carolina Press, the Trinity College Press, including 
The South Atlantic Quarterly and THE JourRNAL oF So- 
CIAL Forces itself. 

And we have found pleasure in printing, if not from “The 
Seven Seas” at least from many of The Southern States! 
We shall be glad to have you write us. 


The Seeman Printery, Inc. 


Durham, North Carolina 























SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
YSTEM 


he, 
A é Our Day’s Work 


HE Southern Railway System is 
producing more than 100,000 ton- 
miles of freight transportation in the 


five minutes you spend reading this 
advertisement. 


A ton-mile, the yardstick of freight 
service, is a ton moved one mile. For 
example, hauling 100,000 tons a mile 
equals a hundred thousand ton-miles. 


It is a big day’s work that an 8,300 
mile railway system, with 60,000 
employees, does every twenty-four 
hours. Our average daily perform- 
ance in 1923 shows these results: 
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& Trains operaied . . 1,250 
a5 Distance run by traine - 120,000 miles 
n Passengers carried . . 50,000 


















received from other railroads 8,000 carloads 


Freight movement ° 32,000,000 ton- miles 
Coal burned by locomotives 14,000 tons 
Wages paid . ° ° $220,000 
Materials and supplice 

purchased ° ° - $135,000 
Taxes paid ° . - $26,000 


If you will multiply any of these 
items by 365 the result will be a year’s 
performance on the Southern Rail- 


way System. 
The prosperity of millions of people 
in the twelve states served by the 


Southern depends on the faith- 
ful and efficient performance of 
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Lhe American Journal of 
Sociology 


is the official organ of the American Sociological Society and is addressed to all 
who are interested in social well-being, whether from a practical or theoretical 
point of view. Its articles are written by those engaged in the scientific study of 
society, as well as by practical social workers, and cover a wide range of interest. 





The September Issue 


Charles Platt 


Citen Couns 6 a ee. ee 
Away from thé‘Family of Five” Standard. ....2.......--..sseeeees-- Edward S. Alien 
PODOTCY BIN Biie COMING a acneonvrewrieneenetiiscsussnnset bing lipesnosn Seen Herbert McDiamond 
The Migratory Population of the United States......-................-.- Towne Nylander 
The Evaluation and Scoring of Community Activities.....................-...- M. C, Elmer 
The Statistical Definition of a Societal Variable........................-..... F. Stuart Chapin 
What is Industrial Edecetion 2... en L. D. Wegand 
Studies in the Sociology of Religion 

I. The Sociology of Protestantism ...............2.....2.-.-1-0-- Heinrich W. Maurer 


R. D. McKenzie 


There will be the usual News and Notes, Reviews, and Recent Literature 
departments. 
The American Journal of Sociology is edited by Albion W. Small, Ellsworth Faris, 
Robert E. Park, Scott E. W. Bedford, Marion Talbot, and Ernest W. Burgess. 
Subscription Price: $3.00 yearly. 75 cents a single copy. Published Bi-Monthly 
in January, March, May, July, September and November 


The Ecological Approach to the Study of the Human Community 


New Abstract Service 


Offered by the American Sociological Society to its members and to 
subscribers of the American Journal of Sociology. 
To assist in the classification of periodical literature for research, the Society 
offers galley proofs of the 600 abstracts appearing in the six yearly issues of the 
American Journal of Sociology. 


1. Proofs will be mailed before pub- 3. The classification number at the 
lication date of each issue. end of each abstract will be found 


2. The thin galley proof paper is particularly helpful. 
well-adapted for mounting on 
3x5 cards. 


To members or subscribers at $1.00 a year 
To non-members at $2.00 a year 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5773 Extis AVENUE Curcaco, ILirnots 





























